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a following pagcB the autlior has endeavoured briefly to trace 1 
tB early progress of Che Spanish intellecl, and to murk its premalare ■ 
cay under tlm blighting inUueocB of civil and religious despotirati 
ft iaa gablicred for the English render somo of Ihe iiromisltig' 
B that Ijluumed in its Irast days, with the melanvboly regret 
|b( little of a more substandal nutiiro was produced. 1^ however, 
e gtuauiiif^ appear rather curiously ioterestiiig thati directly 
r UBef\il, there aru salutary toBaoiu to be learned in 
endeavouring tbus to catch tlie leading features of tha national 
literature, and te view them in connection with those of tlie national 
history. The attentive reader will not fait to diauovar what iveru 
the circumiitances that proved bo fatal to the progress of this gifted 
jieople ; and he may bo led more justly to appreciate tliBt ii-eedoni, 
(he growth of wliluh, in his owti country, has been accompanied 
with a corresponding development of whatever is at once subelontial 
and elegant in the productions of the human mind. 

Aa liuB little work ia of a strictly popular character, it professes 
to contain neither profound nor original oriticiani. The ^m hoa 
been to condeuBe and embody for general readers whatever has 
been most judiciously said by eminent critics, German, French, 

■nd English, as well as Spanish; and to exhibit the result rather 

than follow the process of tlicir investigations. Those who di 
a more extensive and elaboruta work, are ritferred to that of K 
Tickuor, whose volumes would have aSbrded much valuable a 
ance in the preparation of tlie present work had they appeared* 
before it was written. As it was, they served chiefly to enable the 
author, in revising his sheets fur the press, to verify or correct a favr 
dates and minor particulars which had not been Rutis&Gtonly nacor- 
tuiuud by previous writers. 
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VI PREFACE. 

With respect to the specimens, the translations in prose are, with 
scarcely an exception, original ; as are most of those in blank verse, 
and a few of the lyrics. In the last-mentioned class, where a 
happy version had been attained by some previous student of 
Spanish literature, the author has preferred it to any fi*esh effort 
of his own. In this way he has to acknowledge particular obliga- 
tions to Dr Bowring, whose * Ancient Poetry and Bomances of 
Spain' contains a large number of happily-selected pieces translated 
into English with singular beauty and fidelity.* 



• The following hints on Spanish pronunciation may be interesting to youthful 
readers : — 

The vowels a, e, t, o, u, are nnifonnly pronounced as in the English words far, 
fell, marine, open, full. 

d as in English, but softer, the lips scarcely touching each other, nearly as v, 

c before e and «, as ^A in ^Aink, thin ; but before a, o, and t«, as k. 

ch as chin chvxch. 

d and < as in English, but allowing the tongue to touch the upper teeth. 

/as in English. 

g before a, o, and u, as in ^, ^ve ; but before e and t, as A in alcoAol. 

h is silent, except before the diphthong t«0, when it is very slightly breathed. 

j has the guttural sound of g in every position— namely, an h formed in the throat. 

k and ^ as in English; but II or l,9&glin seragVio, or lli in millUm. 

m aid » as in English ; but n, as ^ in Italian and French, or m in untbn. 

j) as in English ; and 9, which is now used only in the syllables que and qui^ is 
pronounced as a soft k; que and qui are pronounced kay and kee, Cua, cucj cut, euo, 
are pronounced kwah, kway, kwee, kwo, 

r as rr in error, strongly trilled ; and « as in «o, «in, but never as s. 

V as in English ; a; as in "box ; but formerly it sounded guttural in many words, 
and was interchangeable with j, or g before e and i. 

y consonant, as in yon, you, yes ; but as a vowel, as • in Spanish. 

2, in every case, as fA in f Ain, think ; same sound as c before e and t. 

In Spanish, diphthongs and triphthongs are enunciated so as to render perceptible 
each vowel, with its proper sound as noted above, but closely pronounced, so as to 
form but one syllable. 

As a general rule, all words ending in a consonant (except surnames in ez which 
are accented on the penult) have the accent on the last syllable ; and those in a 
vowel, on the last hut one. In accurately-printed Spanish, aU words (except verbs) 
which differ from this general rule, have the acute accent (') placed over the accented 
vowel. The rules of accentuation peculiar to verbs could be useful only to the 
initiated, who do not require them here. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Fall European countries, Spain is confeBsedly that whose early 
Qterature offers the greatest variety of interesting c' ' 
fotBeaaen, from the period of the decline of the Roman power, the- 
iicheat materialB to reward the inquiries of the antiquary, to 
Ruitain the enthusiasm of the poet, atid to give energy to the 
detaQa of the chronicler. 

• The history of Spunish literature may be properly divided into. 
fbnr periods. The first contains all tliat portion wbicli precedes. 
the fourteenth century, and inoludes the rise and progress of the- 
Spanlsh language, with the poems and romances of which it 
the vehicle, while yet in a rude and nngrainmatical state. Tha 
second displays its gradual improvement during the fourteentlti 
and jifteonth centuries, and shows the nation opening ita own' 
WBy, and making its initiatory efforts in the various departmentS'i 
of literary composition. In this period the first dramatists, and 
numerous prose writers, appear ; while the poets manifest an 
BcquuntanCB with the rules of grammar and versification. At 
this era too, the Oriental spirit, which became the dietinguishuig 
characteristic of Spanish poetry, appears strongly prevalent. The 
third period is introduced by Boscan and the influence of Italian 
literatare, and displays from the beginnbg of the sixteenth tiU 
the middle of the seventeentli century the full strength and ma- 
turity of the Spanish mind. In the fourth we trace the gradual! 
decline which began in the middle of the seventeenth century, and] 

p unfortunately continued tit! the present time. 
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I The origin of the SpaniBli language is a eabject of inqoS 

;ht with considerable interest to the philologist. A 
GompariEOD between the Basque of Spain, the remains 
ancient Breton and Armoric languages, and some very old 
tions found in Italy, has induced eminent philologists to e< 
that long before the historic era the south and west of Ei 
were pervaded hj one mother-tongue, though probablj' indl 
eeveral dialects. With respect to its subsequent history, a 
commonly-teceiTed opinion has been, that the inhabitants of 
conntries, after their sabjugation bj the Eomans, adopted 
used exclusively the Latin of the conquerors ; and that, at 
dismemberment of the empire in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
Hothfi, VandaU, Alone, and others, iotrodaced a part of t! 
vocabulary, the greater portion still remaning Latin, while 
grammar was formed by mutusl conceasionB, 

But there are serious, and, we think, insuperable objeclior 
this view of the origin of the Romance languages. In the 
place, it is gratuitous, and contrary to all analogy, to suppose 
ItjJy, Spun, Craol, and Rhixtia, utterly abandoned their 
cular tongues for the Latin ; there being no example oo re 
a nation Ihua acting, except under the influence of the st 
compalsion. Now while it is certain that the Romans zealoT 
encouraged and promoted the cultivation of their classic langua^ 
in the provinces as a means of civiliEation, their labours in this 
respect were confined chiefly to the influential classes of society ; 
and there is no reason to suppoEo that they interfered with liie 
masses, or forbade the conquered nations to use their native 
dialects in their ordinary intercoursa. Probably in Dacia alone, 
where a war of extermination was carried ou against the native 
inhabitants, did the aboriginal language wholly disappear. 

At a subsequent stage of our inquiry we encounter another 
difficulty. On the supposition that the Romans did pursue this 
policy, and that they succeeded in esfablishing the litin to the 

:e!usion of all the indigenous tongues, it is difficult to 
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ftt tlie mwde in which tlje Innguuges of Souihem Enrope were 
afterwarde reeonstrnoted. Tliey are formed on a ByBtem common 
to them all. bnt strikingly different from the Roman baais. The 
common predominance of I^tin roots in French, Itahan, and 
Spanish, is not more Btriking than the similarity of BtrnctnTO. 
to which we are referring; and the queBtion which ocotirs if, 
whether tlixa common Btructure arose fortuitously during ths 
deterioration of the Latin in the middle ages, or whether these 
nations inherited it from some mother-tongue which they had 
pOMessed in common before the Roman conquest, and according 
to the genius of which they had always modified the language of 
thcar conquerors. A declinable language beooraes indeclinable ; 
the passive inflections disappear ; the tenses are formed by new 
combinations ; the Latin, which was so rich :n tnHeetlona nod 
inversions, asBUraes a plain and direct eoriBtruclion ; and all this 
is effected without any common literature, yet on uniform prin- 
ciples, and throughout an immense estent of country, teeming 
with a heterogeneous population, and subject to conquerors M 
Tsrious laces and tongues. Such a revolution is, we believe, 
iinparalleled in the history of langnages. 

The only escape from these difficulties, is to suppose that the 
inhabitants of the south of Europe never abandoned the idiom 
of their mother-tongue ; and that, though from the Romans and 
other oatioDS by whom they were subjugated a great many new 
words were derived, yet these were generally modified in confor- 
mity with the genius of the vernacular ; and thus were gradually 
forrned and matured the modem languages of these countriea. 
They received the name of Eomane or Eomanee, probably because 
they were used by those who enjoyed the privilege of Eotnaftl 
citizenship, and were composed to a great extent of Latin roots. 
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THE ROMAN COKQUEBT. 



Itaoing the process by which the BpaniBh language 
the influence of the Latui conquest about 200 yearH bi 
is that which first demands our attention. For though, 
long before this era, the shores of Spain had received colonies 
tcwa Phtenicia and Carthaginia, yet, except in a few names of 
places, it is diiScnlt to trace any well-marked impress left by them 
on the dialects of the Peninsula. 

Of all the countries Bubjugated by the Roman arms withoi 
snffering the extermination of its inliabitants, Spain was tha 
wliiob the language of the conquerors obtained the most rapid 

" J ascendancy. In no other had the imperial city so many 
ig colonies, and in none could the cluaaic language boast 
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of a lugcr immber c^ renowned poets* and doqnent orators. 
Hie Spanish Temacolar is said to hare consisted of many di£fe- 
i«nt dialects, and to have possessed no general, fixed, or nati<Hial 
idiom to resist tbe progress of philological innoTation. Never- 
theless, every Latin word in the Spanish language proves, that 
whatever modifications the indigenous roots were subject to, 
these were imposed on the Latin transplants also, so that all 
the servile and accessory parts became pnrdy ^[>uiish. There 
was, besides, a wide difference originally between the Spanish and 
the Roman articulation; and it appears that the former main- 
tained its peculiarities. K a Latin word contained a letter not 
fomid in the Spanish alphabet, the one nearest it in sound was 
substituted; and when either initial or medial consonants appeared 
harsh, they were changed or associated with others more conform- 
able to Spanish notions of harmony .f Hius the genius of the 
mother-tongue was preserved, and the Latin became deteriorated 
by the assimilations to which it was subject. 



* One of tlie earliest Christiaii writere that has any daim to the title at a poet 
wac Anr ri ti M Pnidentiiis, a native of Spain. There is something extremely mSect- 
inf in the reriew of a long, weary, and nnprofitaUe life contained in the foilowing 
Tcnes from the latin, asrendoed in the * RetiQ^>ectiv« Reriew.* 

' For time is ever hnnying on ; 
To the hoar of death oar moments ran ; 
What, in oar htag career, idiat nsefiU have we done? 

My youth heneath a mastar's rod 
Trnnbled. In riper years, I trod 
The path of vice ; the toga drove my thoogfats from God. 

Days of lascivious pleasure came. 
And luxury— then (oh sin, oh shame-!) 
I sunk in the deep slough of infEuny and Uame. 
« « « « 

Tis vanished all, in hurried flight. 
Ere yet I felt time's trophies, white 
Were qninkled on my brow — or thought, that since the Ug^t 

Beamed on me, what long years had flovra ; 
Time's snows are on my forehead thrown — 
And many a winter now, and many a firing, are gone. 

But what doth this, all this, avail f 
For soon, too soon, oblivion pale 
Will Mot alike the good and evil of my tale. 

TwUl then be sa^, whoe'er thou be. 
That world is lost which flattered thee. 
And all thou,hast pursued ia fruitless vanity. 

Oh while thy sinful soul can cast 
Bin's robes away — ^redeem the past ! 
If not in deeds, in words to praise thy Maker haste. 

In sacred hynms employ the day. 
In praises pass the nig^t away ; 
And let the martyrs' praise attune the willing lay. 

Oh what a ^vO^^, could I 
The prison of mortality 

Thus burst, and breathing forth this language, die ! ' 
t Thus /, which is a strong aspirate, is often changed into hs fetbulari, habku-' 
the liquid U is used for pi or cl^ as llano, planus, llamar, damo ; the Spanish ch (pro- 
noimced as in chmch) supplies tbe place of ct in Latin— as dtcAo, for dictus, ^o. 
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literature, and the effeminating influence of ^| 



f literature, and the effeminating influence of ' 
Imiuy among the lioinaiia ; the false security in which they 
indulged, imagining that the valour o( their ancestors had done 
enough to secure dominion even to a careless and dissipated pos- 
terity, made way in the fifth and sixth centuries for the sterner 
and more mnnly tribea of the north. These soon overspread the 
f^reat portions of Europe. They prohably met with little re- 
sistance from the aboriginal inhabitants of Spain, who had never 
completely amalgamated with the Roman intruders; and this 
may make it appear less surprising that the Visigoths obtained 
so early an estahlishmeDt in the Peninsula. The circuses and 
theatres of Toledo, Merida, and other cities, gradually crumbled 
into decay and ruin, for the Visigoths had few testes in common 
with the Romans, and their amusements were the hardier sports 
of the field. As for literature, it was their perfect scorn ; as a 
cnrious instance of which the following is recorded: — AnuUasunta, 
the mother of the famous Alaric, was desirous that her son should 
receive a liberal education. ' No, no,' exclaimed the assembled 
-warriors on hearing the proposal; ' the idleness of study is nn- 
wMthy of a Goth; high thoughts of glory are not fed by books, 
bat hj deeds of valour. He is to be a king whom all should . 
dread ; shall be be compelled to dread his instructors? No.' . 

The opinion of the Spaniards themselves is, that a similarity of 9 
nutionol character led to a complete and cordial union between W 
the Visigoths and the previous inhabitants of the Peninsula. ' 
Bot in the history of the successive conquerors of Spain, the 
tUwrigines seem wholly forgotten. Perhaps, like the ass between 
two masters, they felt little interest in the issue of the fray ; and 
Imng inferior to both parties in arts and arms, they quietly sub- ■ 
mitted to that which gwied the ascendancy. J 

However this may be, the revolution was certainly too violent I 
and loo general not to affect even the lowest classes of the people; I 
and the language of the invaders, however barbarous or disainular 1 
to that of the subjugated nation, must have exercised a c 
liderable influence. Many of its roots, and probably some 
flexions and elements of composition, were introduced into 
vulgar tongue. Bnt there are no remains of Spanish literattuvl 
daring the domination of the Visigoths; whatever impression, ,f 
therefore, was left by them cannot now he distinctly traced; and,.'! 
on the whole, the review of this era is very uninviting. Tlift ■ 
popular dialects were so various aud fluctuating, that they wer? r 
not to be trusted with any mutter of importance. Not only were 1 
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I plihiijjolu, publia acta, and private contractB written^ 
"' vtvntlio military Boiigs tranamitted from tiiis age are u 

« )*ngii«gu, so barbaruuB, indeed, as to prove on the one h 
m tltttwiuration it lisd suffered, and oa the other the inadeqoil 
Ktlio vulgar tongue to he the vehicle even of popular poetry, j 
C/riiare are other grounda on which it was difficult for S 

•ud uiy part of Europe, to boost th« possession of literatJ 
jUhig several centuries after the irruption of the Goths. En 
i hasec furnished it with papyrus; paper, if invented, had i 
il ItK way into the west; and parcluocut was so dear, that,! 
y of euonoraislng it, the tuargias of hooka were often covm 
thih private contracts, and the eublime productions of Grai. 
d Ituiiic eraued to make way for legendary ahsiu'dities. Hist^ 
tnu wore therefore preserved cliiedy by tradition, and i 
Ui uniployud as a help to the memory. 



THE MOOKS. 
While the Western world was thus involved in darkneBS, i 
jht dawned in tbe East. Ae soon aa the Moliammedan pen 
WM firmly established in Asia, the conquering Saracens t 
their arniH upou the north of Africa, and soon overran Egypt i 
the rt^ious now known as [!io States of Barbary. Thence tT 
cast then- eyes on tbe fertile elimes of Spain, at that time on 
the Visigoth king Eoderic, If we may believe the traditiifl 
preserved in the historical ballads, the profligacy of this mi 
became the occasion of a treocherouB conspiracy amoDg m 
nobles, to favour the views of the Moors, and alW a despe^ 
'iot at Xerea, the latter remained masters of tbe field. IT 
established a flourishing empire in the Feuinaula, tmd ( 
'a became the rival of Damaaous. The caliphs of the East nj 
athfld tlie conquering sword, in order to become the prot6ot( 
of learning; and the Arab achievements in the literary Hpbi 
thus opened to them were not less rapid and brilliant than tT 
had been in the battle-fleld. Towards the end of the (' 
century, Moorish Spain entered on a similar career, at 
the most distinguished seat of Arabian learning. 
Granada, Seville, rivalled each other in tlie magnificence of t] 
schools and tbe extent of their libraries. While the rest-] 
Europe was almost without literature of any kmd, s( 
libraries were opened for the uso of the inhabitants in the v. 
cities of Spun. The number of Arabic authors which this oi 
produced was so great, that it was no unusual thing to v 
1 the bibliography of «. particular town or a 
kuovrlsdge. Their uxliamivo twiiwituiiia ia * 
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« sjiflQenca in the kingdom of mind; and they 
e chief instractors of the learned of Europe in natural 
', history, geography, and arithmetic. They cultivated 
Iftnatursl EcienceB with even greater ardour, and according to & 
more enlightened method ; and introdnued into Europe several of 
the arts most neceSNtry to the progress of knowledge. Among 
tbeee we need only mention the manufacture of paper from flax, 
aod the method of notation by what are called Arabic numerals, 
though probably of Indian origin. But grammar, rhetoric, and, 
aboTe all, poetry, were the favourite studies of the Arabs! and it 
is said that this nation has produced more poets than all others 
put together. Their verses, with scarcely an eiception, are lyric 
or didactic. They have been inexhaaetible in amatory poems ; in 
elegies upon their heroes, in moral verses, amongst which fables 
may be reckoned; in ealogiatic, satirical, descriptive, and, above all, 
didactic poeins, which embrace even the rules of grammar, rhetoric, - 
and arithmetic. Some idea of the vast number of these produo- J 
tions may be gained from the fact, that the mere catalogue of thcisa< I 
preserved ia the Escurial extends to twenty-four foUo volumesi. M 
Yet it does cot include a single epic, comedy, or tragedy. ■ 

The celebrity of the metric-til compositions of the Arabs resti 
chiefly on the excessive use of figiu^tive language. They not 
only employed the most brilliant aud gigantic images, but they 
heaped image upon image, and ornament npon ornament, aa 
though nothing that was beautiful could possibly be superiluoua. 
If one of the great prerogatives of the poetic art is to spiritualise 
material objects, and to clothe material forms with abstract ideas, 
the Arabs may well dispute the palm with Greece itself. Persuni- ■ 
fication was so familiar to them, that from the planets whicb-J 
revolve in their orbits, to the feeblest atom in creation, from thol 
moat gigantic monsters which inhabit the land or the sea, to thsl 
smallest lizard of the desert, the whole universe is, in their poetry,.! 
made to assume the faculties and eixercise the functions of human 1 
beings. As an example, we take the address of Winter in delianoa I 
■ rf, Timur the Tartar, perhaps the boldest instance of person!- r 
" ' o be found in any language :^ 

Winter delj'ing Titniir.' 

'inter with all his tempests hemmed them in. 
And poured down hailetonea with terrific din; 
And winds from every quarter he impelleil, 
'Whose chilling blasts all power of moldoD quelled. 
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Even where tfae hero stood his fury burst, 
And thas reviled him : " Tyrant must Hccunt, 
ArresL Ihy steps ; how long wilt thou desCro; 
Millions of innmainls with ruthlesa joy I 
How long conEuine their entrails and tliuir blood I 
Enow me and mine: the oldar genii we. 
To whom all ragionB, all on earth that be, 
Are Bubject ; know, too, and on this rely, 
That planets tho worst omoned in the aky 
Are in conjnnation 'gainst tbine enlerpriaa. 
Tf thou destroyest Eoula, if from tliine eyes 
The cliill of death proceeds, at my commaniiH 
Blast of intenser cold shall freeze thy bands ; 
Or if thy slaves the fiiithful host torment, 
Assail, aflright, to me by Ueaven is lent 
Yet greater power to torture and to quail ; 
And, by the Eternal Ood, I will not fail I 
Take, Uien, thy meed; aiid, dotard, be assured : 
By Allah's name I swear ! no heat procured 
From buniiog piles, when I exhale iny breath. 
Shall save thee from tho iey fangs of death."' 
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In the eGtimation of the Arabs, the poetry of the Greeks -wiu 
Id, cold, constrained, and unattractive. While tliey studied 
works of Aristotle with alraoat superstitious yeneration, they 
did not deem Homer, Sophocles, or Pindaj -worthy of tho least 
attention ; and until a oomparatiTolj advanced period, not a 
eiogle poem is to be found among the numerous relics of Greek 
literature which were transferred to the Arabic language. 
The Moore poaseEsed no regular drama; but they had ahund- 
of fictitious narraUve, the recitation of which supplied its 
Every one is acquainted with the ' Arabian Night«' 
itertainmenta,' of which the conception is so brilliant, and the 
lagination so rich and varied; which have been tlie delight 
01 onr childhood, and which we can scarcely re-ad, even at an 
advanced age, without renewed interest. But if we are to 
believe the translators, we do not possess the six-and-thirtieth 
part of the original collection. Nor was the prodigious mass of 
Arabic fiction confined to books. Treasured in the memory, it 
composed the stock in trade of a numerous claas who gained a 
livelihood by reciting it to the crowds who thronged around 
them; and even to this day these recitations are the substitutes 
for the drama in most ooutitries where an Arab population pre- 
dominates. A sl«ry-teller will gather a silent crowd; he will 
Bxhibit to his audience those brilliant and faiitnatic visions which 
the patrimony of Eastern imaginations; and the hearers, 
irbed in the pleasing dream, gladly forget tho sorrowB of the 
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Hs will even ocoaBionftlly provoke laughter j 
i the hrow of the Moslem, wliioh seldom iiubends amid the 
sober realitieB of life, may now be seen relaxing its severity. 

ITie Arab fancy in these tales is eaBily diBtingiiisliable from 
(hat of the chivalroua romances of Europe which were contem- 
porary with them. Tl\e latter display the genius of a warlike 
nation, but the former tlmt of a, people who have sheathed the 
eword, and devoted their attention to commeree and the arts. 
Their heroes travel into distant realma, and encounter adventures 
in the acquisition of richcH and artificial luxuries; but they are 
seldom represented a« soldiers. In the opinion of the Orientals, 
military valour was not calculated to awaken a pleasin_ 
thusiaani, but to excite emotions of unmingled pain. Some fine J 
Bpecimens of martial poetry are nevertheless to be found in their I 
volmninouB works. We quote one from the English translation I 
rfrf'Mr Bruce- White :— 



^^™* Squadrons of kniglita to hunt tlia foe he led, 

And Npcora like forests towered above his head. 

One would have sworn thuir bows as yet unatrong, — 

Their arrows bod disuhai^d and pierced tiio throng. 

One would have awoni tho yet uubrandished swords 

Bad dona tlie work of death without their lords. 

One would have sworn the coursers iincanti'olleil 

Had borne their masters where tlio battle rolled. 

His scabbard, richiy gemmed, emblazoned soema 

With heaven's own stars, and Lnna's silver beams ; 

The naked blade, less gorgeous to the sight, 

Might atill remind thee of the queen of night. 

As the bright mirror of a lake it shows, 

Bave when it atrikes, then sparks of fire it throws ; 

Itc poUshod odges are two tongoes which tell 

The tale of death in accents terrible. 

But when in air tlie prince his falchion rears. 

If longer like the lake its hiade appears. 

But purple deatlis crawl o'er it, suddenly 

They change to gonts of blood, which thou migbt'st seo 

Blowly distil like multitudes of ants.' 

I'rotected iiy the tolerant spirit of the Moorish eaiiphs, the Jew*J 
were advanced to a highly-creditable position in the learned chciea^ 
of Sp»n. Prom the period of the destruction of JerusalemJ 
(a. d. 70), there had always been a oonsiderahle number of thir^ 
race in (he Peninsula, and, under the Gothic dynasty at least, theyfl 
iad sufl'ered many indignities. They had been pillaged, imprisonedj T 
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exUed, «nd even condenued to deatli, according to the e 
of thu reigning monarcli', ood if at any time lliey had enjoyed a 
respite from persecntion, they owed it rather to the perBonal 
linmanity of the Bovereign than to the tolerance of the law. 
With great reason, therefore, this oppresBed people gladly wel- 
comed the Moorigh conquerors of Spain. Under the caliphs they 
rose from their degraded condition, and reached a higher literary 
eminence than they had erer before or have ever ance attained. 
A succession of eminent Hehrew scholars, some of whom fiOed 
high offices in the state, may be traced from the tenth till the 
fifteenth century; and time would &it us to enumerate the poets, 
orators, philosophers, astronomers, mathematicianE, historians, 
grammarians, and phy^ficians of this race who graced the literary 
pages of Bpanish history. 

The influence which the Moors of Spain exercised tm the 
language and Uterature which wc have now more especially in 
. idew, has heen the subject of much difference of opinion. It 
w BOW appears certain that they were not, as wns once supposed, 
• ■ Uie first to introduce romantic fiction info Europe, for there liaa 
lately appeared a collection of Celtic romances, some of which 
date certainly in the sixth century. Nor were poetic rhyme and 
measure imknown till their time, for all the remains we have of 
the ancient Cymhric hards are in this form ; and a Basque tradi- 
tion mentions it as having been in nso in Spain from the earliest 
ages. It has also been stated by some writers that the Provencal 
poets, whose lays were the delight of Europe during the elerenlh 
and two following centnries, were indebted to the Spaiush iloors 
for their first inatractiona in ' the joyous art ' (Gsi-Saber, or 
Gays Ciencia), as their minstrelsy was i^ed. But this also moat 
be given up as a position quite untenable. Bo far as their history 
can be traced, there is reason to believe that the tronbadours had 
little intercourse with the Arabs till after they had reached the 
genith of their glory. But more satisfactory evidence of their 
independence is derived from the compositions themselves. The 
poetry of the Arabs is, as we have remarked, imaginative in the 
highest degree — that of the Provencals tame in the estreme. The 
versification of the former is simple and uniform ; but the Pro- 
venjala loved variety of measure, and laboured after the greatest 
compliiation of rhymes. The footprint of the Arab lias indeed 
m left deep on Spanish literattire, but we cannot detect its tcacet 
a date posterior to the rise of Provencal poetry. 
AOer the Moorish conquest of Spain, a. d. 711, a small 
lot valiant band of Christians, who preferred exile to subrotg- 
iaij, retired to the mountains of A.itturiaB under the captaincy 
r Pdmyo; bat by Sax the greater uamW remstauii vodsa fta 
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fnko of &e ormqverora, and received tlie uppellation of Mucarabs, 
or mixed Arabians. It appears tbat these did not abandon tkwr 
motlier-tongue *a the medium of ordinary inleroourse, but they 
very generally cultivated Arabic in prcfenaice to I«tin, aa tttt . 
language of learning, and even of rol^ion. To so great an axteaC J 
yrna fhin the case, that it iraa soon deemed neoi^asarj to a 
into Arabic an exposition of the Scriptures, and the cw 
the Spanish Christian church, on account of the nnmbers vho ' 
understood that language better than Latin. Alvaro, bishop of 
Cordova, wbo lived in the ninth century, compltvin^ that ' his 
countrymen have forsaken the study of the sacrud oharacters of 
Rome for those of the Chaldeans;' and that out of a thousand 
Christians, scai\)ely one was to be found capable of repeating the 
latin fonns of prayer, while many of them could exprass them- 
eelves with ease and elegance in Arabic. Learned men were now 
rcBorting from every part of Europe to the colleges founded hf m 
Abdalrahnan and hiii successors ; and one of those who dtsw J 
most deeply at the Arabic fount of knowledge was afterwardhi 
elected lo the papal chair under the name of Sylvester IL.I 
{A. D. 999.) ■ 

One of the events which powerfully contributed t 
Oriental learning among the Spanish people, was the conqueai 
of Toledo by the latter, in the year 1085, under Alphonso VL^ 
Tbis city, which possessed a splendid Moorish toUege, now 
became the capital of the Christian kingdom of Castile ; and for 
Beventl centuries afterwards it always contained a mixed popula- 
tion of Zslams aud Christians. 

We might well expect to find that the Spanish tongue received 
considerable accessions from the Arabic during this period ; but 
this does not appear to any very groat extent in the common 
lAngnage of the people. Arabic roots seem to occupy a similar 
place in Spanish to that of Greek ones in English; the number 
is ia about the same proportion, ajid similarly confined, for the 
most part, to scientific words, which would go to prove that what- 
erer social intercourse took place between the two nations, was 
not of a, kind powerfully to transfuse their erery-day vocabulaiy. 
It seems that it was chiefly in science and the arts that the 
(^iristiBns were disposed to improve by the superior acqnirementa 
of the Moors. Their literature being more deeply imbued iritt 
' 1 moral and religious peculiarities of lalamism, was long 
s a thing accursed ; and it was not till the twelfth 
tt it began to exercise any considerable influence over 
h mind. It is at this period that we find ttra &t& 
nations of tales similar to the ' Ai8.V\BB.'¥^\^'i.6' "^atoa.- 
tttj' and also of Arabic fables, apologaes, aai ■^to\«ft*- 
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The MtlieBt of these were mada by Peter Aiphonso, a cooTeitoi J 
Jew, better known by )ii» Hebrew imme Moses Sepbardi. His 
veraionB Bpread rapidly througb every part of Europe ; and 
during the two fulloniug centuries are found several pieces in the 
works of Spanish and Italian writers which are but translations 
or imitations of these. We subjoin the one which stands first* 
in Sepbardi's collection, and which may therefore be looked upon, 
as the eai'liest transplant of Arabian literature : — 

I The Touchstone of Frienclahip. 

■ An Arah about to dia, colled hia son, aud fluid unto him, "Son, 
"how many friends hast thou made during thy life!" 

'The son answered, " I think I liave one hundred." 

'The father replied, " The pldlosopher hath said, 'Boast not of a 

friend until thou bnat proved him.' I was bom before thee, yet 

Bcarocly have I scijuired half a friend ; how, thou, hast than got the 

hundred! Qo, my son, prove them all, and try if any one will bo 

[ r* perfect friend to thee." 

I 'The son said, " Haw dost thou cuuiiael me!" 

* The Mher answered, "Put into a sack a slaughtered calf, mangled 
so that the outside of the sack may ba Hmeared with blood ; and 
when thou shalt have gone to thy friend, say to him, ' Friood, nn^ 
wittingly I have slain a man, I beseech thee to givo him private 
■epulturo;f far no one will suspect tlioe, and thus thou shnlt save 
wy life from the avanger.'" 

'The son did as his father commanded. The first to whom ho 
came sold, " Take the dead with thee upon thy uock ; as than liost 
done tbo evil, thou mayost expoae thyseir to the vengeance: into 
my Qhode thou shult not ontEr." And in like manner, when he hnd 
asked each of them, from all ho Teeeived the same reply. Retuming 
to his father, he related what had passed. The lather said, "To 
thee is applicable what the philosopher has said, ' Friends are many 
when we count them, but few when we need thomj'go to lajhail 
friend, and hear what be will say to thca." 

' He went ; and as he had s^d to the others, he said to him also. 
He replied, " In my house there can be no secret which woidd not 
be known to the neighbours ;" therefore he sent forth all his family, 
and dug a grave. But when the young man saw overytluug ready, 
he disclosed the dead cal^ and gave thanks to his friend. Ho then 
returned to liis father, and related all that had passed. Then the 
father replied, " Of such a one tlic pbilosoplier says, 'He is a true 
friend who aaslEts thee when the world fails."" 



In the thirteenth century we find the first instance of a Spanish 
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t lArpfSag the prOBopopeia which we have mentioned na i 
reniu'kablB a, feature in Ai'abic poetry : 

• Then came Sport and Jollity, 

• With their coz. Dame Braver)-, 

To trip it at tlie festival. 
TEiat day had Cowardico, I ween, 
At bis own intonnent been ; 
But Knvy stayed the funeral. 
And spoke him thus.' . , . . 
From tliis period tlie Caatiliati poetry becomes more and moi 
assimilated both in form and spirit to the Arabic. We aubjoi 
another apecimen of the latter,* before proceeding to trace the ris 
and progresB of that which must be considered atrictly Spanish:- 

Shaufari's Faiewtll. 
* Children of her who bore me, fare-yon-well ! 
With other comradeB I intend to dwell. 
All tldngs are now prepared ; Iho queen of niglit 
Difiiiaea o'er the world her silver light ; 
Girt are the camels, and the eaddles placed ; 
Nothinj; impedes my journey o'er the waste. 
There is on earth a solitude for mo 
Where one of generous soul may tarrj-, free 
From insnlt; there companions I shall find 
Will make amends for thoae I leave behind; 
The prowling wolf, the leopard with smooth hide. 
And hyen with thick mane ; with these allied. 
No fear (Ajy will betray my conlidonce. 
Say I have erred ; nu mutter what aScnce, 

They'll not dosert me at my utmost need 

^eir loss I should not feel were I assm^d 

Of three brave substitutes: a heart inured 

To peril, a resplendent scymitar. 

And long tough how that twangs with notes of war, 

And groans when (rem its notcli tlio an'oiv flies, 

like some fond mother, who with piercing eries 

Bewails her darling child when he untimely dies. 

I am not of the race who cannot bear 

Long hours of thirst, who, when their flaecj- care 

They load to pasture, separate tiio dams, 

That they may quaff the milk and starve the Iambs. 

No cot am I, who never quits his wife, 

Btill meddling with thu housohoid cares of life ; 

Nor one of thoso who at their sliadow start, 

Timid as oatriclies, whose quivering heail 
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lUmn Mid sinks like ^motow, wh&tk it sees 

Tlw ftilcon stooping from the Booatkle breexe 

H^iust U«wl imd huug^ my stoat heart contends^ 
Awd xvU<kW iUo whirting saund firom esrth aecendSy 
i «\^ *\\ow it «» if no haurm ensued, 
lx*l t Ami wo should c^daam, * His prided sohdued!'* 
Ma K>x^tNh^ x^^miif^ fwr foil, are like a coil 
\>? tx^ivtoi >im fwiwl by the ^inntt's t«nL 
\t n^M^vh>^ dA>wTi I h»ny from my tent, 
S^^IX"*^ iV^ ivi >«^- ^"^^ scanty noarishment 
VA^i:^^ ^v^who^ pressed by hunger, flies 
|\^ ^^***^ t* >ir*sae, and when he nothing ^es 
W4 ife^ W 15^4 in Talley, plain, or strond, 
k^ >^%^ <^i94^:ed» and to his howls respond 
^^ t^4D^«-^mvdxv6^ so nimble and so spare, 
^^> 9i^^4* lik* arrows fleeting through the air. 
^iji^^ yM^ ^k«ur raTenons jaws in pore despite, 
^ ;,\v^ mv«^i when partly cleft — terrific sight ! 
kk^x^^ ^iM^waing howls re-echo all around, 
H ijllo^ ^l^rWks of frantic mothers that resound 

^tl^^y^li bill and dale 

^V %4^ v^lentless destinies complain 

'|[^l Si^ufar is not numbered with the sisun, 

\[\ill in*ny a day they have enjoyed his pain. 

AU nMimer of injustice he has borne : 

||«» Hosh was like a camel's, piecemeal torn 

|^*V\Mll off his bones ; whene'er misfortune lowered, 

t>n him the vials of her wrath were show^-ed. 

*|^>^menting cares have still his steps pursued. 

Recurring still with the exactitude 

Of quartan ague ; I repelled the crew. 

But they returned and tortured me anew 

During the dogstar's rage, when vapours dense. 
By the fierce sun exhaled, torment the sense 
With semblance of a lake ; when serpents lie 
Gbsping and scorched beneath the burning sky, 
I feariess bared my visage to his fire, 
Having no cover but my rent attire 
And raven locks dishevelled by the wind. 
Hanging in filthy tresses, where all kind 
Of vermin teemed, for a long year unkempt ! ' 



FBOGRESS OP THE SPANISH DLALECTS. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the various influences which tended 
to the formation of the Spanish language and literature, we now turn 
oar attention to the era when the former emerged from the obscurity 
of a dialect, and appeared before the world && a\\\.etarj ^^s^<cAft. 
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^HR'e have iilready alluded to a uaaii biiad of the t^paniah patri- 
^^DB who prefeired a pruutu-iuus tivelibood in the mooutaitis ta 
I, dishonoorable (servitude iii the Moorkh domioioiis. To the6»| 
the Asturias became what Wales was to the ancient Britons — &] 
ihelter, where thej might enjoy their political independence, their 
religion, their language, their laws, and theu' national usageg, 
though in the midst of mnch privatioD. Thej were mdti and 
DliteratE men, though high-spirited and couiageoua ; a nntioii 
compoBcd of exiles, who preferred libettj to richoe ; among 
whom were nobles and heroes in the deepest poverty, and who 
■were therefore not likely to recognise fo any great degree the 
adventitious dislictctioiis of fortatie. The forms of the language 
and the nsages of society established nt this period became an 
integral part of the cationul umnnerN; and the respect for a noblT*-. 
horn citizen, whatever hia outward condition, liaa left an impress ; 
which may be traced to this day. The court, the geucrul nobiIity,J 
and the equal balance of rank, maintained in the language, aswdl 
as in the manners of the Spaniards, a tone of coorlesy mid high- 
breeding; and suhBeqneaitly, from the aame cause, their IHeratoro 
also was stamped with an el^ance and arlBtocracy which the 
Italians lost at an early period, having owed their liberties to 
democracy. 

But the time came for these patriots to be conquerors in their 
torn. On the deetrnction of the caliphat of Cordova in the year 
1031, the Moslem territories being dismembered, and becoming a 
number of petty independent kingdoms, often at variance with oacU 
other, afforded to the Christian states a favourable opportunity 
of reconquering in detail what, as a whole, would probably have 
remained invincible. Their own internal diBsenaiona considerably 
retarded then: progress, but on several occasions they buried their 
mutual animosities for a time, and tnmed their arms successfully 
against the common foe. One afler aoather the Moorish states^ 
fell before them, and the Christians rcgaiacd the territories of 
th^ fbretathers. The Moslems were driven further and fiirther 
to the south, and by the middle of the thirteenth centory, they 
had no doraioion in Spain except the kingdom of Granada, which 
for two centuries longer continued a splendid home for Mo<»ish 
taiury and magnificence. 

tjitcsr informs us that in the victorious progress of the Chris- 
tidlB ' they introduced their own language, which they called 
Boauaut-tapaaola — that is, Roman in Spanish form, without cases 
ic the DOimB, with greater distinction in the tenses, and with 
nisny other peculiarities which the Spanish had borrowed &om 
the hingnages of those with whom they had iaoa\. \iAe,\i^uNBH&r 
"*" ryre^arded with abhorrence all that seemed ^jltft B. coMi'^tcnflaft 
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comminglement nitli theiDfidels, and had aeveralw 
with the MuKarabiana, who had to u considerable e; 
the manners, feeling, and perhaps also the language of i 
Moslems. 

The territoriea of the Christian Spaniards were divided i 
three longitadinal sections, having each a separate, though ■ 
veij dissimiiar language. The Oalician was spoken 
from Galioia to the kingdom of Algarva; the Catalan in the a 
throu^ont the states of Airagon, Catalonia, Valencia, ajid Mur 
while the Caatilian occupied the centre. The first of these lj 
not engage our attention till we treat of the PortnguesH I 
and literature ; hut the Catalan demands some notice t 

» turning to the Castilian, which became the reigning language! 
4116 whole Spanish monarchy. 
THE CATALAN DIALECT AND PO! 
The Catalan or Limosin was that which was first cultivatedj 
the Peninsula. The Memoirs of the Academy of fiarceh 
mention as its earliest monument an epitaph on the tomb of E ^^ 
nard, Marquis of Barcelona, assassinated by Charles the Bald iu 
the year 844. It is the earliest specimen known of modern 
Spanish, but slightly mixed with the Latin of the middle age: — 
' Assi jai lo eompte Bemad, 

rflsel credeire al sang sacrat 
Que sempre prud' ham es csta 
I'regu' en la divina bontat 
Qu' aqiiela fi cjiie lo tuat 
PoBQUH EDU aima aber salvat.' 
The nest is a private contract, dated a.d. 985, consideralj 
ised with French; but a lliird, entirely Catalsji, is dated 1(K 
The Catalan bore a strong resemblance to the PrOYen9a], wh| 
came to maturity before any of the other Romance dialecta, ■' 
obtained the highest celebrity in Europe aa tlie language of 1^ 
trouiadours. These,aB their name imports, were men {gm'Irouua' 
who composed new poems; and they often themselves sang t 
at court or ball on festive occasions. Their poetry took ita ris . 
Provence in the eleventh century, and spread throughont i 
south of France, and over a portion of Spain and Italy, delightT 
every court, and animating every festival. They were honoa) 
and recompensed by emperors, kings, princes, and counts; i 
the Emperor Frederic, a poet himselii praisbg the different nati 
who had followed him in his conquests, thus expresses himself J 
A Frenchman Til have for my chosen knight. 
And a Catulonloo dame ', 
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A Genoese for his lionotir bright, ^^M 

And a. court of CastiliaD (amc. ^^^| 

The Provencal songs my car to pleoEC, ^^^| 

And the dauuts of TroviBan ; ^^M 

I'll have tbo gruce of tho Arragoncsi^, ^^H 

And tliB pearl of Julian. ^^H 

The EDglishiDiui's hands and faco for mo, ^^^| 

And a page I'll have from Tuscany. ^^M 



PVom the siniilarity of Iftnguage, a close intimacy anwe between 
the inhabitants of Catalonia and the Proven9al bards, -who were 
alwaya welcome at the courts of the Princes of Arri^on and 
the Counts of Barcelona. The accession of the latter to the 
sovereignty of Provence early in the twelfth centtiry tended still 
further to strengthen the literary union between the sooth of 
France and the east of Spain, and 

eating to the Catalonians the chivalrous poetry of the trouba- 
dours. But it had within itself no elements of advancement, a 
Bcveral circumstances concurred to produce a decay as rapid 
had been its growth. -- 

Tt was the buainesH of the Jongleurs, or minstrels, to recite 1 
tales or verses they hod learned, accompanying them witli insti 
mental music, and often with juggling tricks and buffoonery. By- 
reciting verses they soon learned to compose them also, the 
sequence of which was, that the troubadours and jongleurs i 
to be confounded, and the poetic art fell to a certain extent 
contempt. After the thirteenth century, the troubadours were 
heard no more in France; and all the efforts of the Counts of Pro- 
vence to reawaken tlieir genius and song proved unsuccessful. 
The cruelties of civil war hastened theu: downfaU, by spreading 
(lesolation over the eomitry in which Provencal poetry had chiefly 
flourished. When the nobles were ruined, and their castles des- 
poiled and abandoned, the poets, whose sole means of subsistence 
had been their individual generosity, were obliged to seek an 
asylum elsewhere, and the joyous art was thus banished from ihtt 
land of its birth. 

Meanwhile the kingdom of Arragon was making rapid progress 
in power, wealth, and military glory. Its sovereigns had, by 
iMTrifige, succession, and conquest, united many rich provinces 
under their sway, and were, with scarcely an exception, liberal 
patrons of the joyous art. Provenfal poetry thus found a new 
home in the east of Spain; and numerous celebrated troubadours 
arose in Arragon and Catalonia. Their language was rich in 
wofflcal sounds; it abounded with rhymei; and was equally free 
a the deep guttural of the Castilian, and the often-tecurtia^ 
il of the Fortugaese. 
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The following verses remain of a poem on the first Crusade by 
an anonymous author of the twelfth century : — 

' Beneath my grief I fainted not, 
And hope within me seemed to live, 
Until the moment when I thought 
That they who injure ne'er forgive. 
Be pardon ready ; — oft one sees 
A wound inflicted ne'er intended, 
Ajad oftener by carelessness 
Than by design are men offended. 
I hoped in. vain — when hope had brought 
Her dreams so fond, so fugitive — 
I hoped — but sank beneath the thought, 
That they who injure ne'er forgive.' 

Another early specimen of Catalan poetry consists of some 
coplas by Alphonso 11. of Arragon, who died in the year 1196. 
But the first perfect piece that we are aware of is by St Jordi, 
who is believed to have lived in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. It is thus translated in the ' Retrospective Review : ' — 

Song of Contraries. 

'From day to ^y I leam^ but to unlearn, 
I live to die — my pleasure is my wo : 
In dreary darkness I can light discern. 
Though blind, I see, and all but knowledge know. 
I nothing grasp, and yet the world embrace. 
Though bound to earth, o'er highest heaven I fly. 
With what's behind I run an untired race. 
And break from that which holds me mightily. 

Evil I find when hurrying after bliss. 
Loveless I love, and doubt of all I see ; 
All seems a dream that most substantial is, 
I hate myself — others are dear to me; 
Voiceless^ I speak — I hear, of hearing void : 
My ay is no ; truth becomes falsehood strange ; 
I eat, not hungry — shift, though unannoyed ; 
Touch without hands — ^and sense to folly change. 

I seek to soar, and then the deeper fall. 
When most I seem to sink, then mount I still ; 
Laugliing, I weep — and waking, dreams I call ; 
And when most cold, hotter than fire I feel ; 
Perplexed, I do what I would leave undone ; 
Losing, I gain — time fleetest, slowliest flows ; 
Though free from pain, 'neath pain's attacks I groan. 
To craftiest fox^ the gentlest lambkin grows.' 

MaitoreH Febrer, the two Jordis, the Marquis of YiHau^ 
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Tiscoimt Garcias, and, above all, Ausias March, are names of 
renown in connection with Catalan poetry. "We subjoin two 
more compositions of this class, chiefly on account of their 
curious Tcrsification : — 

Cadolada Verses. 

Works prepared Oeham, Scotus, 

On subjects hard. What they brought us, 

Beyond the reach Opinions prime, 

Of thought or ^eech, And subtle rhyme, 

The subtQties, To please nor few, 

The mysteries, And profit too, 

Of Trinity ; Is its reward. 

If it could be . And I regard 

Sinless conceived Preaching like this, 

And so believed. As great a bliss 

Predestination To hear and see 

Is faith's temptation. As e'er could be. 

Then hear Pertuse, The bright amount 

And Sully's muse ; Of wealth to count 

Another claims, &c. &c. 

* What is become of those lovely dames, 
Their jewels, perfumes, and bright attire, 
And tall plumes flying ? 

What is become of those ardent flames. 
Lighted from passion's wildest fire, 
For lovers sighing ? 

What is become of the soft romance ? 
What is become of the joyous song. 
And the music of the lover ? 

Where is now that graceful dance 
Tripping the rosy path along? 
Ah ! all is over ! 

Twas but a vision's hasty glance ; 
Fading flowers on a garland hung 
Ne'er to recover!' 



The increasing prosperity of the kings of Arragon proved &tal, 
however, to the language as well as the liberties of their subjects. 
Ferdinand the Catholic married Isabella of Castile, and that 
princess, on ascending her throne in 1474, viat\xaS\^ ^&3Kt^ ^i^ 
with her husband. The monarchy of Castile "Wfts teloic^ -^q^^ss&qSl 
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tl>aii that of Arragon, its capital was more brilliant, and i 

mos were more conBidMSible. The courtiers were thus 
attracted to Madrid, and all the nobility conceived it necessary 
to learn the Caatilian language. The poets received » similw 
:Smpiilfle when, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, a, kind 
6f verse qnite new to Spain was introdaced from Italy, In their 
eeal to rival the C&stiliana in reforming their ancient poetry, the 
Arragonese began to abandon their mother-tongue, and adopt the 
language of Boacon, which soon came to be distinguished as the 
Spanish par exceHeruK. 

The Catalan is still spoken in the Balearic Islands, and among 
the lower classes in some of the eastern parts of Spain ; but since 
the siiteenth century, the Caetilian alone has been tlio vehicle of 
llteratare. 

CiSTILlAN DIALECT AND POETRY. 

The oldest document in the Castilinn language with an ascer- 
tained date is a confirmation by Alphonso VII,, in the year 
1155, of & charter of regulations and privileges granted to the 
city of Avilf s in Aeturias. It is still preserved in the archives 
of the city, on the original parchment— consisting of two slthis 
sewed together, and bearing the known seal of Alpli 
with several ori^nal signatures. It is believed to be ami 
the very oldest documents ever written tn Spanish ; and 
teems little reason to doubt its genuineness. After » a 
or enrolment in bad I-atin, it opens with these words:^ 
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'Estos aunt Iob foros que deu cl rcy D. Alfonso nd Abilies 
ouando la poblou par foro Sancti Facundi et olorgo lo emperador. 
Em primo, per solar pinder, I solido a lo rcu et II denarios a lo 
Baion, 6 cada ano un sGIido en eenso pcrloEolar; 6 qui lo vender, 
de I Bolido S, lo rai, 6 quil comparar dariv II denarios & lo «aion,' Sm. 

Tliis dialect continued to follow step by step the fortune of the 
Caatilian arms, nntil it finally became the established language 
even of the most southern provinces, where its progress bad been 
longest withstood by the Arabic. It was no doubt improved by 
the Catalan; but the elevated expression of its long, full-toned 
words eventually stamped apon it a character totally different. 
The abbreviation of Latin terminations, whicli assimilated the 
Catalan to the French, was not agreeable to the genius of the 
Castilian, which, in consequence of its clear, sonorous vowels, and 
the beautiful articnlatioa of its syllables, acquired a greslei 
reaemMsBce to the Italian than any other idiom of the Peninaula. 
Amidst this euphony, however, t\ie ear \a stnitfe mt^i ftie. umnd 
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D and Arabic guttural, wliioli is unknown 
other languages in which Latin roots predumiiiatij. 

The ancient Castilianpuetrynas cloeely olliodto tlie Fortugm 
■nd Galician, but distinL'tly separated from the Limosin or Catalan. 
The tronbadoiu's, it is true, clianted their lays at the court of 
Caitile; but the national taete preferred different aocents and 
other metrical corabmatlons : iii short, it was accuetonied to 
another species of poetry of its own creation. Tlie old Castilian 
poetry nas more popular and strictly national than either 
Provencal or the Italan. It was not nmde for recitat' 
rarcles, in the presence of lords and ladies ; but it 
the clang of anns, it was taaght by mothers to their children, 
was fostered by constantly-repeated narrations of warlike feats 
and love adrentores. The poems called romaneen took their name 
from the national language ; and it is probable that this designa- 
tion was at tirst given to all kinds of amatory and heroic ballads, 
fiat though the Castilians did not mark with critiual precision the. 
limits of different species of poetry, they very carefully diatin- 
guished several kinds of meaeure and forms of rhyme widelfJ 
different from the Froven^l and Limosm. 

The redoadiila was the most peculiarly national metre m use 
amung them. This verse consists of four trocliaic feet, and as no 
great attention was paid either to the rhyme or the distinction 
between long and short syllables, almost any one could conipuse. 
ballads of this sort. Every one, therefore, who eitlter witnessed 
shared an adventure, endeavoured to give it traditional oircolsti( 
in verse. Line followed line without constraint ; the expression 
gallantry or heroism flowing with careless freedom, as feeling gave 
it birth. But when romantic sentiments were to be clothed in a 
popular lyrical dress, it was deemed better to introduce divisions and 
periods, in order to exiiibit the playful turns of thought under more 
pleasing forms. This gave rise to regular strophes or coplas. 

In the earliest specimens of Castilian poetry there is a manifeaC;] 
preference for a sbglo sonorous and unvarying rhyme appearing! 
prominently throughout all the verses of a long romance. Itt'l 
some compositions, pairs of rhymeless verses glide amidst a' 
YBiiety of rhymed ones. But at a later period, it was conaidered 
■n improvement to substitute imperfect for perfect rhymes ; that 
is, sounds echoing the same vowel, but not the same final conso- 
nant in the termbating syllables- This was called immJiatiee, in 
opposition to coimonaiice. It is quite peculiar to the Fenlnsuin, 
and seems to have been even mure pleasing to the Spaniards than 
the perfect jingle, though not satisfactory to the English ear. The 
* " wing la a Moorish romance in rodondiUas, with the 
e i and e in most of the final sjllablea :— 
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* He the thunderbolt of baiUe, 
He the first Alferez titled. 
Who as courteous is as valiant, 
And the noblest as the fiercest ; 
He who by our youths is envied. 
Honoured by our ancient maidens, 
By our youths, by crowds distinguished. 
By a thousand pointed fingers ; 
He beloved by fairest damsels 
For discretion and politeness ; 
Cherished son of time and fortune, 
Bearing all their gifts divinest ; 
He, who garlanded Mezquitas 
With the trophies of the vanquished; 
He, who peopled our Mazmorras * 
With such crowds of Christian prisoners. 
Who already twice has armed him 
Less with steel than courage girded, 
And his country from its perils 
Has already twice delivered ; 
He, the proud Abenzuiema 
To his distant exile driven. 
There invited by his monarch, 
Or perchance by love invited; 
For the Moor aidored a Mooress, 
One for whom the king had sighed. 
Far beyond idea lovely. 
And discreet beyond idea. 
Some few flowers the lady gave him, 
Flowers to him the sweetest, brightest, 
But for the too-jealous monarch 
They were fruits of poisonous virtue. 
And that poison worked within him. 
From his court the Moor is driven, 
His fidelity is questioned — 
But the king's dishonour hidden. 
Forth the noble Moor is coming 
On a steed, the proudest, whitest ; 
He has drunk of Guadalquivir, 
And upon its banks has idled. 
Covered o'er with splendid trappings, 
Moorish work the fairest, richest, 
All adorned with gorgeous labour; 
Black and gold the costly bridle. 
And the steed stepped forth so proudly, 
Pride and grace so well commingled. 
That at every trace he measured 
From the ground up to the girdle. 

* jllazmQrra--thefla1]berTttDnui dungexnx oliCheHtoon. 
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His alborauz while ia circled. 
For Ihey are becoming cmblemB, 
Innocence und grief united ; 
ThouE&nd lance-heaiiE ekiii Uic border, 
Tlound his upper garment, written 
In tlie language uf Aj'ubia, 
" For my errnrs " was inscribed. 
On his head a. durh-blne turtjrm 
Hanging o'er tbe side sinieter, 
Three black plumes towered proudly o'er 
In a procioDB jevcl fixed. 
Plnniea, lie mounted l<) botokan 
Tbat hk fond desires w^e winged ; 
In tliQ wind they Etiil are waving, 
Though frora glory disunited ; 
Now be bears but his good sabre 
By Toledo's monarch given. 
Thna the valiant Moor departed; 
Valiant and unbending still he 
Journeyed tlien with Marmolejo's 
And Arjona's swain Alcaides. 
Many a linight is gathered round Mm, 
All the people near him mingled; 
And the ladies, as he jonmeyed. 
Gave Mm looks tho friendliest, kindest ; 
Uanj a briny tear ia falling 
From tbose eyes of beauty liglitedj 
Showers of fragrance fall iipon him. 
From the balconies then sprinkled; 
Then tho loveliest Balaxa, 
Moumiug in her deep retiromcnt 
O'er the monarch's desperate folly. 
Her foir tresaes stmngely wildered, 
Hearing such s lond confusion, 
Sought the balcony, and listened ; 
Then in melancholy muteness 
Uttered with a tongnc of ailcneo; 
"Qo in peace! Uiou'rt not abandoned; 
Bles^gs still shall walk beside thee ; 
Hb who drives thee now from Jaeiij 
Tram mj bosom cannot drive thee. 
And ogainst the monarch's baseaoss 
In thy truth T will confide ma," 
Then he hastened on his joumoy, 
Fixed his eyes upon tho maiden, 
Bloie a hundred-tliouBond glances. 
And 1« Audujar meekly hied b<:' 
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The mTention of redondillas was nemrij cootempomieoiiB with 
that of the dactylic stanza, called *■ vermm de arte ma^for^ because 
it was considered an art of superior order. The attention paid to 
pnritT in the rhythm of the dactyls was even less than in that 
of the redondillas, and eleven or twelve syllaUes were dealt out 
with little regard to their respective lengths. With the improve- 
ment of poetic taste, however, these half-dancings half-hobUmg 
verses fell into dlsose, while the redondillas maintained their 
popularity. 

Besides the above, the sonnet fwm was known in Spain long 
before the imitation of Italian poetry was thought of. It was 
acquired probably through the lSt>ven9al poets, but it never be- 
came popular. Nor less adverse to the national taste was the 
long protracted Alexandrine, introduced by the monks in the 
thirteenth or perhaps even the twelfth century. It also soon sunk 
into disesteem. 



POEM OF THE CID. 
1150 A. D. 

The Cid has long been received as the most ancient poetical 
monument of the Castilian language. The precise date of its 
composition, as well as the name of its author, is unknown ; but it 
is generally attributed to the middle of the twelfth century, which 
is about fifty years after the death of the hero whose exploits it 
celebrates. If admitted as a £Eur specimen of the language of that 
period, it proves that though the Castilian was then in a very 
rude and ungrammatical state, it yet had its peculiar terminations, 
its flexions, its idioms ; that it was easily recognisable as a dialect 
distinct from the Catalan and GUlician, and that it was considered 
capable of serving as a literary vehicle. 

The Cid, if allowed the name of an epic, is certainly the oldest 
to be found in any of the Romance languages, being 150 years 
anterior to the work of Dante. Besides being venerable for its 
antiquity, it is highly interesting on account of the faithful pic- 
ture it presents of manners and character in the eleventh century. 
The blind obedience to kingly authority, the influence of the 
priests, the disorganized state of society, are strikingly developed ; 
while over all there is thrown a spirit of rude devotion, manifest- 
ing itself in constant appeals to the Heavenly Creator, Holy Mary, 
Jesus, and the saints. Here is great vigour of language, a per- 
petual current of imposing events, a frequent display of bold and 
lively, though unpolished, portraits of individuals, and some pas- 




_ I of touching interest. At the same time, it ia univerfifilly 
whoitted that this compoBition bus little claim to the diBtinguiBh- 
iog features of poetry. The events are related in historic order ; 
nnd scarcely a mark of mvention, ur anythiog like a flight of 
inuigiuation, occurs in the nhole. In this respect it differs strik- 
ingly from the poetry of the Arabs ; n'hile in itB TersificaitioQ, 
which is barbarous in the e:ttrenie, it is equally unlike the songa 
of the tronhadours. The author whs evidently quite ignorant of 
prosody, and therefore composed his lines uf fourteen, tifteen, OS 
eighteen syllables as suited his purpose, without any anxiety to 
adapt his expressions to his metre. Tlie rhyme aUo, wherever H 
DOCorB, is totally dilferent from tliat of the Frovengal poets, and 
presents us with that iissonance or semi-rhyme which we hclTe 
mentioned as peculiar to Spanish poetry. The assonants in tha 
Cid, however, are very incomplete, und often unEatiafactory to thft 
ear; and instead of the ever-chiiiiging and complex rhymes c^ 
the Froven^a, the Spanish poet not unfrequently continues thflr, 
same vowel through fifteen, twenty, or even throngh thirty lines^ 
tin, finding no more suitable words, he seeks a new sound, 
share the same fate in its turn. 

Besides the poem, or rather the rhyming clironitle of the Cid, 
there is a very ancient account of the same hero in prose, and 
above a hundred romances fonnded on different passages of his 
life. ITis lume standB in the foregronnd of the early history and 
poetry of Spain ; and the ancient Castilian tragedies, comedies, 
romances, and songs, have each in turn made him their suhjeot. 
His memory is indeed bo sacredly dear to the Spanish nation, that 
to say, 'a fe de Eoiirigo '— (' by the faith of Rodrigo ')— is still 
considered the strongest vow of loyalty. 

He was bom, as is supposed, about the year 102G, in the 
of aancho ni., Bumamed the Great. His name was Don liodri_ 
Idynez, the eon of Diego; but he received the abbreviated appel- 
lation of Kuy Diaz ; besides which, he was called by the Spaniards 
' El Campeador ' — the Champion ; and by the Moors fit-Sai'rf— -the 
lord or prbce ; whence the name of The Cid had its origin. The 
castle of Vivar, two leagues from Burgos, was probably the place 
of his birth, which was derived on tlie female side from the 
Counts of Castile. The military career of Don Eodrigo waa 
commenced under the banners of Ferdinand of Castile, the son of 
Sancho the Great, and continued in the successive reigns of his 
aona— Sancho the Strong, and Alphouso VI. It is said that on the 
jKceseion of the latter, the Cid ohh'ged him to take a solemn oath, 
in presence of the assembled nobles, that he had iu no way been 
necessary to the death of his brotlier Sancho, tn whom 
Rudrigo had been fondly attached. Alphonso could never forgivai 
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this; sod nntwithsttm ding the valuable services again and agiia 
rendered him by the hero, he more thnn onoo baniahed him (xom 
his oomt, and only conntenanced him when trnable to ettind his 
ground without the nid of his military prowess. Tliis ingratitude 
of the king, contrasted with tlie persevering fidelity of his power- 
fbl -vawal, aflbrded a fine moral theme for tlie Spaimh bards; 
-while the valorous deeds of the Cid formed no Ibes suitable a 
mbject for the enthusiasm of patriotic and poetic feeling. 

The poem opens at the period when the Cid, having fallen 
under the king's displeaeure, has received orders to quit Caatile; 
his wife snd daughters have been detained in a convent, and 
his goods confiscated. He is now leaving the home of his 
fethera, where everything bespeaks the desolation and des- 
truction which has been affected by the royal command. Tlie 
windows aro shattered, the doors are broken down, the store- 
rooms lying open and empty, and the falcons' mews deserted. 
The hero weeps — for tears are not derogatory to the dignity of the 
most ^^Jiant knight. Sisty friends, faithful to him in shame as in 
glory, acoompany him into exile ; and as they pasa through the 
city of Burgos, the inhabitants crowd to their vrindows and doors 
lamenting his departure. 'Oh God!' they exolaim, 'why didst 
not thou ^ve a good lord to so good a vassal?' But Alphonao 
has forbidden bis subjects, under severe penalties, to shelter the 
fugitive, and no one dares to offer him the rites of hospitality. 

I^He proceeds to the convent, in the chapel of which there is & 

I tender parting witli his wife Ximena :— 

'And the night hegan to wquh, and the day was dawning theas 
Up heroes of the morn ! for ye are valiant men ; 
For the matin bell now calls, and the bells are ringing f 
To church the valiant Cid and his wife Ximena haste. 
At the holy altar foot she threw her on the ground. 
And prayed in langaago rude— -snch language as she faund;| 
" Lord,* thon art King of Kings, the universal lord I 
Believed by my heart and by my tongue adored I 
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mtBT PERIOD. 

St Peter, h^ ray prayers! while thus, my Ood,Ipray, 

That thou wilt ehield my Cid from dinger on Iiis way. 

"We part 1 — Oh may we meet, and meet on earth again " — 

The oration's s^d — the maES is over — no delay — 

The steeds are al! prepared — come hasten to the plain. 

tTowai^ his wife the hero tarns, and oslts a last embraoe ; 

Bhe bends to kiss his hand, and down her mournful faco 

Her tears fled hnn'yingly ; she knew not what to do. 

He looked upon liis girls, and in tliis sad adictt 

Commended them to God above ; 

To tiod, and to his wife— the woman of his lave. 

" And now we part — Qod knows when we shall meet, if ever 

How many tears were abed : oh such a scene was never I 

Bven lilii- a. nail that's torn from the living Sesh they part. 

My Cid with all liis host now pricks his eteed to start; 

And bows his head, and turns to those ho leaves behind. 

Then Alvar Fanez speaks, reproves his wavering mind : 

" Is then yonr valoar, Cid, forlorn ! 

"Was it for this that you of sueh high race were born ! 

Forward!— now forward, Cid! here tarry thou no more, 

For that shall turn to joy which sorrow was before : 

He who gave us souls to foel shall give us counsel sure." * 

The Cid advances towards the Moorish territories, resolved stfll 
to liglit his country's battles with the Moslems; but finding that, 
in conseqnence of the coniiscation of his property, he has not 
ftmds for the prosecution of the war, he induces a Jew to lexiA 
him 500 marks of Bilver, which the first spoils of the Moors iifi. 
enable him to repay. As a pledge, he leaves with the Jew two 
heaTy cases, which lie says contain all hisjewelsnnd treasures, and 
which are not to be opened within one year. Tlie nomber of hifl 
followers rapidly increases; and on the first day of conflict he takes 
and sacks the castle of Henaree, of which the riches enable him 
to repay the Jew, and redeem without loss of character the two 
chests, wliicb were filled only with sand. Abandoning Henarea 
after the pillage, he proceeds to another very strong place called 
Alcocer, and obtains possession of it; but is in turn closely be- 
deged vritUin its walls by three Moslem princes. "When the pro- 
visionB are beginning to fail, and no hope of saccour appears, the 
Cid prevail.^ on hia followers to embrace the desperate alternative 
ofa sally, rather than snrrender. The efibrt is snccessfid: two of 
the kings are wounded, and the whole of their army disperse^ 
while immense booty accmes to the victors. Immediately aflet<'i 
this success, Don Hodrigo sends an embassy to Castile to pr&rj 
sent the king Alphooso with thirty Moorish horses as his share ofl' 
the spoil, and to appoint ten thousand masses to he said for tiift 
Welikre of his own soul. Alphonso is so far conciliated by this 
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trSiate of respect froTo liia injureil vassal, that lie allows iha Cid 
to levy troops in Castile; and large numbers, attracted by the 
fame of his achieTements, flock to his standard. 

The next occurrence of interest is the contUct with Raymond 

III., Count of Barcelona. This prince — whether from jealousy at 

the rising glory of the Cid, or from n sense of dnty towarda the 

Moors, with whom he was in alliance — declares war with oiir hero, 

and compels him to give battle. The count is not only defeated, 

but taken prisoner, and aoorning his dishonoured life, ho refuses 

ttU sustenance, and resolves to die of starvation. The generoui 

conqueror intreats him to eat and drink; and on the third day 

promises not only to give him his own liberty, but that of hia 

sons, as soon as he has broken his fearful resolution. The co ~' 

I fields, asks for water to wash iiia hands, eats, and is liberate 

I the Cid retaining, as a trophy of the victory, his Hword, ' 

L Has worth a thousand marks of silver. 

Don Bodrigo now advances still farther sonthward, takes 
Alicant, Jerica, and Almenara, and invites all the chivalry of 
Caatile and Arrsgon to join him in the siege of Valencia. This 
city capitolates after six months; and the conqueror sends for his 
wife and daughters to make their home in the palace of the 
Moorish kings. Scarcely have they arrived, wheo the hero is 
again called to arms. Yusiif, emperor of Morocco, has landed in 
Spain with an army of fifty thousand men, to retrieve, if possible, 
the falling fortunes of the Moslems. The two armies encounter 
each other ; the Moors are routed ; and again the conquering Cid 
obtaina extensive spoil, of wliich, as before, he sends a portion to 
the king. Alphonso now proposes to restore him to bis favour on 
CDiidition of a matrimonial imiou between the two daughters of 
the Cid and the two sons of Gonzalez, Count of Carrion. The 
first part of the poem closes with a description of the nuptial 
festivities. A lion which Rodrigo used to keep chained in his 
palace breaks loose, and makes its way into the festive hall. Id 
the commotion which arises from this formidable visit, the two 
young men appear sadly unworthy of the relation they are con- 
tracting. They betray as much terror as the women, and steal 
behind the guests for personal safety; but the Cid approaches the 
animal, takes him by the chain, and leads him back to liis den. 
The contempt of the company turns on the two sons of Carrion, 
who feel persuaded that this has been a device of the Cid to try 
their courage, or rather to expose their cowardice. 

The clu-onicle goes on to relate how a reinforcement to tliQ 

Moorish army arrived soon afterwards; and the pusillanimity o£ 

the sons-in-law, weakly yearning for the qniet of their father'^! 

Yftle, is contrasted with the ardour ot RoAfigo's \B\erwa."KMri 
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ttitnltingm tlie hope of new laureln. Even the Bishop of Valencia 
longs to join the camp, and, seflking the presence of the Cid, 
he implores permiasion to bear his banner and his flrniB in the 
Tan, expresBing his hope of covering tliem with blood. His 
ChristiAo-like prayer is hearil; niid he alays seven of the enemy 
with his own hand in the very beginning of the conflict. The 
schievementa of the Cid ore Btill more brilliant: he kills the 
Moorish king, and gains poBseasion of his uword, valued at a 
tlioiuand marka of gold. Meanwhile his sons -in -law are trembling 
in the midst of the aoldiera, who can scarcely hide their contempt 
fur such iinwarlike spirits. Finding this sphere more and more 
uncongenial, they beg leave to retom to Carrion, taking their wives 
ftlong with them. Elvira and Sol cannot refuse to accompany 
their husbands; but the parting between them and their parents 
is with sore lamentations and dark forebodings on both sides. 
Hodrigo loads his daughters with gifts, and presents his aons-in-law 
with the swords won by his valour from the Count of Btircelona 
itnd the king of the Moors, at the same time commissioning his 
tnisty cousin Felez Munoa to escort the travellers. But the sons 
of Carrion, having married these ladies only for their wealth, and 
despising them as of inferior birth, have planned to rid themselves 
of them by the way, and carry ofl' their riches, which will enable 
them, 88 they flatter themselves, to form an alliance with the 
king's daughters. On their way, they are entertained in a moat 
enmptuous manner by Abn Gnlvon, a distingnishod Moor 
alliance with Rodrigo; and the intended commencement of thi 
treacherous proceedings is to assa.ssinate and plunder their host. 
A servant of the Moor, who understands Spanish, overhears their 
conversation, and warns his master. The Moor calls them, and 
dismisses them with a severe reproof, informing them tliat he 
•pares them only out of respect for the Cid; be bestows his good 
wishes on the ladies, but hopes never to see their husbands again. 
The travellers are represented as continuing their journey, and at 
night spreading their tents in a pleasant orchard on the confines 
of the oak -forest of Corpus. In the morning the two young men 
send forward all the attendants with the I>3ggagc, and being left 
alone with their wives, they commence thuir cruelties by telling 
them that here they will be avenged of the trick that the Ctd 
played them in loosing the lion, Tliey then strip off their mantles 
and pelisses, and take the horses' reins to beat them, which, when 
the ladies see, they implore them to kill them at once with 
their swords, that they may win the crown of martyrdom, but not 
to whip them disgracefully like slaves. But in vain their in- 
treaties; they are lashed with the thongs till t\ie^ iaW XiVeSmj, 
kbS senaetesa on the ground, where their mbam6ii\ma\iMi4!,\ia.-i'i 
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them far dead. Meanwhile Feiez Muiios, uneasj' at their delaf,' 
retume part of the way, and seeing the two men travelling alone, 
he hides himself till they are past, and then proceeding to the 
place where the night was spent, he finds the ladies Btretcbed 
on the earth, and weltering in hlood. He hringa them water, jiwl 
duces them to rise, and accomponicB them to a safe retreat, whfl 
they remain till their father, having heen apprised of the out 
sende an escort for them to return home- 
Before avenging himself, the Cid sends an emhassy to £iDg 
AIphoDBO, demanding that a Cortds of the counts and nobles of 
the land be invoked to judge his quarrel. Alplionso consents; for 
he feels that an insult has been offered to himself as well as to 
his vassal, and the Cortes is to assemble at Toledo at the end 
of seven weeks. 

Perhaps the most interesting and valuable portion of the 

poem, OS a picture of the manners of Spain at this period, la 

contained in the tmly dramatic description of the Cortfs. The 

grandees of Castile arrive one by one at Toledo. Count Don 

Gtarcia Ordoilcz, an enemy of the Cid, is among the first, and he 

encourages the two yonng men with promises of assistance. The 

Cid arrives, attended by a hundred of the brave knights who were 

his companions at the conquest of Yalencia. They are fumisted 

with weapons, lest there should be personal violence, but conceal 

them under the richest mantles, in order to preserve a [ 

_ aspect. As soon OS the Cid entern, the assembly all rise in 1 

I'.sf respect, escept the few who are pledged to side with the e 

L'tf Carrion. Alphonso opens the proceedings by expressing l| 

tense of the obligations under which he lies lo the hero of S ' 

and his indignation at the insult which Itaa been ofTered ti 



of his wrongs, requires that, as his daughters have been sent It 
to him, BO should their dowry and the two swords likewise be 
retamed. This cannot be refused, The young men are advised, 
even by their own parti.saus, to restore the swords and pay the 
money, which obliges them to borrow from their Mends, i 
mortgage their lands. As soon as the Cid thus obtains possi 
of his property, he again addresses the king ;* 

'"Justice and mercy, my lord the kingl I beseech yon of your g 
I have a grievance left behind which natbing can afTuce ; 

* The BQlt^Ined tianBlatiDn ia timn ttac pfn at Mr J. HiWkbsm 
jnUlilitd by Mr Southuy In bd ivpondji to hln -Chronlula of the ^»., .luc.— 

"""""'■* (fl tertsOj' roiiresenta H 



BtimnBr, cbnraoter, sad jpirit of it< originnl. 
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n the court attend and judge the case. 
Lislea to what those coUDts liave doae, and jiitj my disgrace. 
DishoDoured as I am, I cannot be au base 
But here before I leave tlic;m to defy tbent to their face. 
Say, Infnnla, how had I doserved, in earnest or in jest. 
Or OD whatevec plea ;on can defend it liest. 
That you should rend and teai' the heartstrings from m; breast) 
I gave jou at Valoiiciui my daughterly in your band; 
I gave you wealth and hooDore, and treasure at coinumud. 
Had. you been weary of tbem, to cover your neglect 
Too might have left thorn with me in honour and respect. 
Why did yon take thorn froni me! — dogs and traitors as you wen 
Id the forest of Corpus, why did you strip them there! 
Why did you masglo them with uhipB ? — >vliy did you leave theia 

To the vultures and t!ie wolves, and to the wintry air! 

The count will hear your answer, and jud^ wliat you have done. 

I say your name and honour honceforlh is lust and gone." 

The Count Don Gai'cia was the first to ri^e : 

' We crave your favour, my lord the Idog; you are always just on^. 

The Cid is come into your court in such on oncoutli gmse— 

He has left his board to grow, and tied it in a braid — 

We are half of us astonished, tlie other half afraid. 

The blood of the Counts of Carrion is of too liigh a lino 

To take a daughter &om his hoifsu, though it were for a cone 

A conculnne or a Icman from the lineage of the Cid; 

Tbey could huvo doae no other than leave tlicm as they did : 

We neither core for what be says, nor fear what ho may threat." 

With that the noble Cid rose up from off his seat; 

He took his board in bis hand—" If this beard is fair and even, 

T must thank the Lord alone, who made both earth and heaven. 

It has boon clicriahod with respect, and thcrsforo it has thriven : 

It never sufiered an aFront since the day it first was worn. 

What hustaesB have you, Count, Ui speak of it with scoml 

It never yet was shaken, nor plucked away, nur lorn 

By Christian nor by Moor, nor by uion of noman bom, 

j^ yours was once, Sir Conot, the day CuhrS. was taken; 

When I was master of Oabr&, that beard of yours was shaken : 

There was never a footboy in my camp but twitched away a bit — 

The aide that I tore off grows aU uneven yet!" 

Fer&n Gonzalez started upon the floor ; 

He cried with a loud voice, " Cid ! let us hear no more ! 

Your claim for goods and money was satisfied before. 

Let not a feud arise betwixt our friends and you ; 

Wb are tho Counts of Carrion, from ihem our birth wo drew. 

Daughters of emperors or kings were match for our degree ; 

We hold otirseives too gnod for a barou sucli as IWe. 
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If Via ubiuidaned as jou eaj, and left and gaiVO tlieni ufer. 
We vonch that we did right, and prize oureelvoB tho more." 
The Cid looked at Bcrmuez lliat was sitting at his fool: 
"Speak tliou, Peter the Damb; whnt ails tlice to ait mute! 
My daughWra and Ihy nieces are tlic partiea in dispute; 
I Btand forth uud make reply, if you woald do them right; 
I If I should rise ta speak, you cannot liope to tigliL" 
I Peter Bermnei! rose— somewhat ho had to ray ; 
The words were strangled in his throat — thej could not find Uieir- J 
Till forth they came at once, witliout a stop or stay : — 
" Cid ! I'll toll you what— tliia always is your way ! 
You have always served roe thus whenever we have come 
To meet here in the Cort^, you call me Peter tlie Dumb. 
I cannot help my nature; I never talk nor rail ; 
But wiion a thing is to be done, you know I never M. 
Fernando, you linve liedl you iiave lied in every word! 
Ton have been honoured by the Cid, and favoured and prefen 
I know of ail yonr tricks, and can tell them to your face. 
Do you remember in Valencia the skirmish and the chase! 
You oaked lenve of tlie Cid to make the first attack; 
You went to meet the Moor, hut yon soon came runmiig bock. 
I met the Moor, and killed him, or he would have killed you ; 
I gave you up his arms, aud all that was my due. 
Up to this very hour I never said a word. 
You praised yourself before the Cid, and I stood by and heard 
How you had killed the Moor, and done a valiant act; 
And they believed you all; but they never knew the fact. 
fTou are tall enough and handsome, but cowardly and veakl 
yFhou longuo without a band t liow can you dare to speak ! 
^"hero's the story of the lion should never ba forgot : 
' Tlow tut II* hear, Fernando, what answer have you got t 
The Cid wna sleeping in his chuir, with all his knights around. 
The cry went forth along the hall chat the lion was unbound I 
Wliat did you do, Fernando? Like a coward, as yon were. 
You idunk behind the Cid, and crouched heneaili his chair! 
Wo pressed around the throne, to shield our lord from harm. 
Till the good Cid awoke : he rose without alarm ; 
He went to moot tho lion with liis mantle on his arm. 
The lion wna abashed the nohle Cid to meet- 
Be bowed his mane Co the oarlh, his muzzle at his feet 
The Cid by tho nock and mane drew him to his den ; , 

He thrust him in at the hatch, and came to the hall again. 
Be fonnd his knights, his vassals, and all his valiant men ; 
He askSd for his sons-iU'law — ^they were neither of them there. 
I defy you for a coward and a traitor as you are 
For the daughters of the Cid you have done them great umight; J 
In the wrong that they have suft'ered yon stand dishonoured quiff 
Although tlioj are but women, and eatli of you a knight, 
" hold Ihem worthier far; and here my sword I pliglit) 



« ^ Kkg Alpbonao, upon thia plea to fight. 
If it be Ood Ms wit^ before the battle jnurt. 
Thou Shalt avow it with thy mouth like a traitor as thou art I" 
Up TOBii Diego Gonzalez, and answered as ho stood: 
"By our lineage wa are eoimls, and of the purest blood. 
This match was too uDequBl ; it never could hold good. 
For the daughters of the ('id we acknowledge no regret ; 
We leave them to lament the ctiastiGement they met: 
It will follow them tlirougli life for a scandal and a just. 
i stand opoQ this plea to combat witli tho befit-^ 
Tliat having loft thorn as wo did, our honour ia incroaaed." 
Up rose Martin Antolinez when Diego ceased : 
" Peace, lying mouth ! thou traitor coward, pelKe I 
The story of the lion should have taught you shame at least ; 
Ton rushed out at the door, and ran away eo hard. 
Ton fell into tho cesspool that was open in tho yard. 
We dragged you forth in all men's sight dripping from tho drnin [ 
For shame ! — never wear a mantle nor a knightly rube again ! 
I fight npon this pica without more ado— 
Tho daughters of the Cid are worthier far than you. 
Before the combat part you shall avow it true, 
And lliat yon have been n tmitor and a coward tea." 
Thus was ended tiio parley and challenge betwixt these two. 
Aasur Gonzalez was entering at tlie door. 
With his ermine mantle trailing along tjie floor; 
With his sauntering pace and his hardy look, 
Of manners or of courtoay little heed he tooic; 
He was flushed and hot with breakfast and with drink. 
" What, ho '. my masters, your spirits Eeem to sink i 
Have we no news stirring from the Cid Ruy Diaz of Bivar ! 
Has he been to Kiodivirna to besiege the windmills there I 
Does he tax the millers for their tell, or is that practice past t 
Will he make a match for his daughters, another like tho last!" 
Munio GuatioK rose and made reply: 
* Traitor I wilt thou never coase to slander and to Le ! 
Yon breakfast before mass, you drink before you pray : 
There is no honour lu your heart, nor truth in what jou say. 
You cheat your comrade audyour lord, you flatter to betray: 
Your hatred I despise, your friendship I defy : 
False lo all mankiud, and most to Ood on high. 
1 shall force. you to confess that what I say is trnc.''' 

AJphonso here imposes silence on the assembly, and deelares 
that he will allow the cause to be deoideil by personal combat 
between the parties who liave thus challenged. At the si 
moment two ambassadors enter the assembly, and rcqoest tliat 
Ibe two daughters of tho Cid may be given in marriage to the 
princes of Navarre and Arragon — a singular enough proposal 
after their late adventures. But Alphonso seconds the rec[Uest, 
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and the Cid cc-cisenxz. The Infuos of CanioB demand three 
weeks to prepare f*:;^' iLe CGfnbu. azid Rodi^o is obliged to letnm 
to Valencia. AIpLcm^ therefore takes his three diaiii^poiis mider 
his ovn prc'tection — h« prc<im««s to p'reade in person at the com- 
bat on the plains of Carnc4i. and announces that if any of the 
parties fail to ap<pear there a: the end of twenty-one days, he shaU 
be considered as Tanquisbed, and a«:>cic*imted a traitor. The Cid 
now uDtiiES his beanL which he had hitherto kept bound in token 
of his affliction : and alter thanking the king, and taking leare d 
the grandees, he returns to Valencia. 

At the time appointed. A^>honso proceeds to Cairion, aooom- 
panied by the three knights who hare espoused the quarrel of the 
Cid. On the other side, the Count Garcia Ordonez superiu teaads 
the preparation of the Infants of Carrion. They intreat the king 
to forbid their antagonists the use of the two good swords Colada 
and Tiztma, which had so recently been theirs; but Alfonso 
replies that they never unsheathed these, thou^ they were 
masters of them for a time, and that it is now the duty of sll 
parties to secure the best weapons in their power. He directs 
the erection of the barriers, names the heralds and judges, and 
thus addresses the combatants : — 

<« Infants of Carrion, attend to what I say ! 

You should have fought this battle upon a former day. 

When we were at Toledo ; bat von would not agree ; 

And now the noble Cid has sent these champions threes 

To fight in the plains of Carrion, escorted here by me. 

Be valiant in your right ; attempt no force or wrong ; 

If any man attempt it, he shall not triomph long. 

He never shall have rest nor peace within my kingdom more." 

The Infants of Carrion are now repenting sore; 

The heralds and the king are foremost in the place ; 

They clear away the people from about the middle space ; 

They measure out the lists — ^the barriers they fix; 

They point them out in order, and explain to all the six : 

* If you are forced beyond the line where they are fixed and traced, 

You shall be held as conquered and beaten and disgraced." 

Six lances' length on either side an open space is laid ; 

They share the field between them, the sunshine and the shade. 

Their office is performed, and from the middle space 

The heralds are withdrawn, and leave them face to face. 

Here stood the warriors of the Cid, that noble champion ; 

Opposite on the other side the Lords of Carrion. 

Each thinks now of himself, and of himself alone. 

They seize their shields — those shields their valiant bosoms cover; 

They bend their lances down with their pennons fiying over ; 

They look upon their steeds and their harness in their pride. 

And their spurs have entered deep their fiery horses' side ; 
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beneath tliem trembles, Ircmblt^a at their feet; 
"Bitch, each muet stand alone for his honour to provide j 
For three 'gainst three in close encounter now thoy meet. 
BemiuES, tlio first uhallenger, first in combat cloaed ; 
He met Feran Gonaiilei, 6iee to face opposed; 
They rush together with such rsge thut all men count them dead. 
They strike each other on the shield without all fear or dread. 
Feran Gonzalez with his lance pierced the shield outright. 
It passed ficrmuez on the left side — in his flesh it did not bito. 
The spear was snapped in twain— Bermuez sat upright; 
He neither flinched nor swerved, like a true and steadfast knight. 
A good stroke he received, but a better he Iiaa given j 
He struck the shield upon the boss, iu sunder it is riven ; 
Onward into Feran's breast tlie lanca'a point ia driven. 
Full upon bis breastplate — nothing would avail : 
Two breastplaites Fernando wore and b coat of mail; 
The two are riven in sunder, the third stood him in stead. 
The mail sunk in bis breast, the mail and the spear-head; 
The blood burst from his month, that all men thought him dead; 
The blow has brokeu his girdle and his saddle-girth. 
It has taken o'er his horse's back, and borne him to the earth. 
The people think him dead, as ho lies on the sand. 
Bermuez ted his lance, and took hia sword in hand ; 
Feran Gonzalez knew the blade which he had worn of old; 
Before the blow came down, he yielded, and cried "Hold!" 
Antolinez and Diego encountered man for man ; 
Their Bpears were shivered with the shock, so eagerly they ran ; 
Antolincz drew forth tlio blade which Diego ooce bod worn, 
Eagerly he aimed the blow for the vengeunco he had sworn — 
Kght through Diego's helm the blade its edge has borne; 
The crest and helm are lopped away, the coif and hair are sham ; 
Ho stood astounded witli the stroke, trembling' and forlorn; 
He waved his sword above his bead, he mode a piteous cry, 
" Oh, save me, save me from that blade. Almighty Lord, on high !" 
Antolines como fiercely on to reach the liital sti'oke ; 
I)iego's courser reared upright, and through the barrier broke. 
Antolinez has won the day, although his blow was missed ; 
He bfl8 driven Diego from the field, and stands within tho list. 
I must tell you of Muiiio Oustioz — two combats now are done- 
Bow he fought with Assur Gonzalez you shall hear auou. 
Asiar Gonzalez, a fierce and hardy knight, 
Hb rode at JIuniu Gustioz with all his force and might; 
Bs struck the shield, and pierced It through, but still the point came 

It passed by Munio Qustioz between his arm and side. 

Sttndy, like a practised knight, Munio met him there ; 

^Iiuice he levelled steadfastly, and through tho shield him bare; 

Ha b«re the point into Ids breast— a little beside the heart ; 

1| took him through the body, but in no mortaJ part : 
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The shaft stood out behind his back b, jrood clotli ^ard and more, 
The pennon and the poiut were dripping down with gore. 
Munio Btill clenched Iiib spenr — as he psBsed lie forced it round; 
He wrenched him from the saddle, and east him Co the ground ; 
His horse sprang forwitrd with the spur, he plucked the spear anaj; 
He wheeled, and came again, to pierce him where he lay. 
Then cried Qonzalo Asurejt, " For God's sake, spora my son 1 " 
The othur two have yielded — the field is fought and won 1' 

ProcIamBtioa is now made by the liciulda and judges that the 
champions of the Cid are victorious. The latter are conveyed 
during the night from the territories of Carrion, lest the va«sali of 
I the Infants should avenge their defeat. 

The two last verses of the chronicle contain the information 
f that the Cid died on the day of Pentecost, but without mWr 
I tioning either the year or the manner of his death. Commentatoit 
1 wppose, however, that this event tciok place in a.d. 1099. 



POEM OF ALEXANriEl: THE GEEAT. 
51-6— 12iO. 

A production possessing considerable interest in the litenxy 
history of Spain is entitled JSiI Poejiia de Ahjandro Magna — sop- 
posed to have been written in the thirteenth century by one Jau 
Lorenzo Segura. It is, like the poem of the Cid, deficient in 
harmony; and also, to a certain extent, deatitnte of invention; 
.While the absence of the latter quality is not compensated by tliS 
" Ltevesting simplicity with which the adventures of Don Itodiigo 
re related. It is supposed to be from this composition that the 
measure consistmg of twelve syllables has received the name vt 
Alexandrbe. 

The design is to develop the various circumstances of the li& 
Had death of Alexander the Great ; but the poet, being ignontot 
of the manners and customs of ancient Greece, substitutes UtaB 
of Spain in the thirteenth century, and invests the Maeedonim 
hero with all the virtues, and even the equipments, of Eur<^)eaD 
chivalry. The main features of the bistoiy are but feebly brougU 
out in the midst of puerile fiction; yet these fictions have their 
valne, as depicting the feelings and manners of the age in wMcb 
the author lived. 

He has carefully described all the prodigies that are said 10 
Iiave accompanied the birth of Alexander :— 
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€tones fell from the clouds, two eagles fought over the door where 
he was born, a lamb spoke, a fowl brought forth an angry serpent, 
and the world was ready to perish.' 

The following is perhaps one of the most curious passages of 
the work, as displaying the author's mode of grafting mediseval 
Spain on ancient Greece : — 

'Master Aristotle, who was his teacher, had all this time been shut 
up in his room, and had taken no sleep either by day or night. ^My 
son," smd the philosopher, ^thou art a learned clerk, thou art the son 
of a king, and thou hast much penetration ; thou hast shown from 
earliest infancy an extraordinary love for chivalry, and I esteem thee 
the most accomplished of living cavaliers. Remember at all times 
to take counsel with thy vassals respecting thy enterprises, and they 
will be more faithful to thee on account of thy conversing with 
them. But, above all, beware of the love of women; for if thou 
once become enamoured of them, their company will so engross thee, 
that thou wilt surely wax less valiant : nay, thou shalt be in danger 
of losing thy soul, which would be a great offence unto God. Beware 
of intrusting thy affairs to men of low birth. Be not drunken ; 
and frequent not the taverns. Be a man of thy word, nor love nor 
listen to flatterers. When thou sittest in judgment, let thy sentence 
be righteous ; and suffer neither hope of gain, nor love, nor hatred, 
to weigh in thy decisions. Let not thine anger appear amongst thy 
vassals; never eat apart from them, nor appear tired of their 
company, if thou wouldst retain their love. When thou leadest 
forth thine armies, leave not the veterans, whilst thou carriest with 
thee the recruits ; for the former are wise in counsel, and from the 
battle they will not flee." ' 

Alexander was admitted to the honour of knighthood on the 
feast of St Antberius; and the equipments in which he ap- 
peared on that occasion are sufficiently worthy of notice. 
Some were the work of Vulcan, others of the fairies ; and every 
piece was gifted'with enchanted power to strengthen the virtue, 
the courage, or the chastity of the wearer. * All the riches of 
Pisa and Genoa would not have purchased his tunic ; and as to 
Bucephalus, when he was harnessed, he was worth more than all 
Castile.^ Thus accoutred, and mounted on his noble steed, 
Alexander sallies forth in search of the usual adventures of 
knight-errantry, before waging war against the Jews and Moors. 
At a distance from his own territories he meets King Nicholas, 
who demands his name and occupation. Alexander answers that 
he is the son of Philip and Olympias ; that he is travelling 
through the world for the exercise of his strength, seeking adven- 
tures in deserts and plains, sparing some, and despoiling others ; 
and that none can dare to say that they have ventured to treat 
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hutt wuh ^srespect. Hence ve see vith irbat precedent Don 
ijubLOte reckoned Alexander the Great among knights >eirMit, 
^[ml compared Rc^fisame to Bncephalos. The ancient Spanish 
|KVCs knew no other heroism than that of chiTahy, and had no 
idea of greatness but what was foond in their romances. 

On one occa&ion our author represents his hero as canied in 
the talons of a griffon throngh the air. and the world qiread out 
beneath him as a pietore. which exhibited the body of a colossus. 
Asia was the trunk, Europe and Africa the feet, the holy Gross 
the arms, and the sun and moon the eyes. The hero was taken 
to the antipodes and the land of darkness, and shown all the 
wonders of enchantment. He was, moreover, in true Arabian 
taste, made a conjurer, necromancer, and philosopher; the hidden 
secrets of nature and art were opened to him; astronomy, mine- 
ralogy, botany, and alchymy, bec^e things fiimiliar; and a systan 
of zoology for the middle ages might be compiled from the minute 
description of animals which the poem contains. 

Alexander's confession of faith is quite catholio — 

-'adoro al criador. 



Que es rey 6 obispo, 6 abbat, 6 prior.'* 

SUMMzalllS. 

Wlien he is described as seeking counsel from Heaven, it is 
remarked, * He was a heathen, yet Grod heard his prayer.' His 
death, too, is as orthodox as that of any saiat of the middle age. 

Tliis author abounds in ill-placed . digressions and abstmse 
djKcussions of scholastic philosophy. He confuses the pagan 
mythology and the catholic calendar; continually violates all 
laws of time and place ; and brings into Grecian story not only 
the chivalry of Europe, but monks, nuns, and convents — churches, 
altars, vigils, confessions, and masses — Mahomet and the Moofs— 
grace and original sin — all mingled with dreams and visions of 
the wildest character. He indulges also in long and ridiculous 
disquisitions on astronomy and geography — ^for his hero wishes to 
see Toledo and Seville — ^while of the antipodes he speaks widi 
incredulous scorn. Though he says, * I do not choose to He,* yet 
he assures us that, in Alexander's time, a man's voice might be 
heard at the distance of three days' journey; he repeats tho 
fable of the phoenix as a matter of sober history; the acephsH 
are with him real personages, with their heads in their bosoms; 
and of those valiant birds the grLSbns, he gives a minute and 
satisfactory description. 

His liberties with the language would now be deemed ns* 



* * I adore the Creator, 

Who ii king, bishop, abbot, and prior.' 
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pardonable; he createB a word nt will when he finda himself 
perplexed in hia measnre, or, for the sake of rhyme, frames a new 
termination. He alters the conjugation of verha, ktinises Castilioii 
terms that were current, and the teTetse. He changes the accent 
at plenEure, and errs in proper names so egre^oady, that some 
of them cannot now be recognised in their disguise. Hia titles 
of bononr may occasion a smile — such are Coimt Don Demoatlienea, 
the Emperor Jupiter, Don Love, Don Phehus, Lady Fortune, 
and Lady Pliilosophy. 

On the other hand there are some beautiful and appropriate 
comparieons-^ 

' Ab a young hungry lion when he aces, 
From bis awn cave, a deer among the trees. 
Enraged he views the prey be cannot aeize, 
And his proud heart beala high.' 
Uany of the descriptions also are truly pictorial: that 
Alexander's tent has a great deal of tlie rude magnificent al 
it;— 

And finely wrought, and round, and ample was the tent; 
Two thousand valiant knighls it held without Tcstraint. 
Apelles there diaplayed his powers inagnificent, 
And none but he could form a work so excellent. 
Cloth of BorpBEBing wealth the tant disclosed to view — 
Twea of the fairest silk, and of vermilion hue. 
With equal beauty wove, and equal richnosa too ; 
And in the sun it shone liLe mirror bright and true. 
Aroond the tent were painted the months of the yenr, s 
whose attributes are curious. Bon January had his eyes wander- 
ing everywhere, and was smaounded with wooden logs and ashes ; 
Don Febroary wanned his hands amid Btorms and sunshine ; Don 
Uarcli watched his vineyards, equalised the days and nighta, and 
Btimnlated the birds and beasts; April summoned his armies for 
lie fight, advanced the crops, and lengthened the days; May 
Came crowned with flowers, scattering tlio tints of the rainbow 
flvra the fields, singing to the nymphs of love, and preparing for J 
the harvest; Don June ripened the grain, loaded tie trees with 1 
ftuit, and led on the hotter sun; July drove the sweat down the J 
^eeka, let loose the tormenting flies, and extracted the bitter \ 
ftom the fresh grape; Don Angust obeyed the first orders of 
Autumn, and gave sweetness to the gnipe; September propped 
the walnut-trees, prepared the wine-press, squeezed the grape, and 
iroTB the birds from the figs; Don October went forth to labour, 
»nd to ROW for the opproachmg winter, tasting on his way tha *j 
■ ' ■ le ; November gatliered the acorns for the swine, I 
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and watched them beneath the oak — he watched in the twilight, 
for the days are short; December killed the swine — ^the mornings 
are covered with dark mists; this is the time of constant frost. 

The following may be taken as a fair specimen of Lorenzo's 
powers of poetical description: — 

It was the month of May, 
In the bright and glorious spring. 
When the birds in concert sweet 
On the budding branches sing; 
When the meadows and the plains 
Are robed in vesture green ; 
And the mateless lady sighs 
Despairing o'er the scene. 

A gentle tempting time 
For loving hearts to meet ; 
For the flowers are blossomings 
And the winds are fresh and sweet; 
And gathered in a ring, 
The maidens wear away. 
In mirthful talk and song. 
The blithe and sunny day. 

Soft fall the gentle dews. 
An unfelt freshening rain. 
The com puts forth the hope 
Of harvests rich in grain ; 
The down-cheeked stripling now 
Is wedded to his love ; 
And ladies lightly clad. 
In bounding dances move. 

For love o'er young and old 
Now holds its mightiest sway. 
And siesta's hour to grace, 
They pluck the field-flowers gay ; 
While each to other teUs 
How love is ever blest ; 
But the tenderest suit they own, 
Is the happiest and the best. 

The day is long and bright, 
The fields are green once more ; 
The birds have ceased to moult, 
And their mourning time is o'er, 
Ko hornet yet appears, 
With sting of venom keen. 
But the youths in wrestling strive 
Half-naked on the green. 



^^^^^^ Tbr 
^^^ Pro< 

^B And 

^H Bat 
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^WBS then that Ataxandcr, 
Of Persia conquoring king-, 
Hoved b; the Traj^'rant call 

'Or that deliglitful BpHii^, 
Throughout hia widu duinain 
Proclaimed a geneTnl cnurt, 
And Dot B Doble of the land 
Bat thither mads resort. 



^J10< 



Of the antlior of thia ancient and ciiri 
known bnt the name, as he has left it in the last M 
insert, both to shoif the measure and rhymi 
lode of acknowledging the authorship :— 



• Si qnisierdeH saber quien eacribili eatc ditado, 
Johan Lorenzo, bon clerigo 6 ondrado, 
Segura de Astorgn, de maiias bien teoiprado. 
El dia del juicio Dioa aea mio pagado. Amen.' 



Gonzalo de Bereeo, who flourished iibout the year 1221, ' 
monk of the order of 8t Benedict, and his wliole life was 
in the monasterj of St Milkn. His eslant poems are nine in 
number, and contain ahove three thousand vetoes, which have 
been carefully collected by Sanchez. They are important chiefly as 
exhibiting the progresa which Custilian poetry had made since the 
composition of 'The Cid' and 'Alexander the Great.' Berceo'a i 
laagoagc manifests a Hubordinatiou to the rules of grammar, and j 
hie metre to those of versiiication. His measure is Alexandrine, 
and the accent occupiea the place indicated in the arte mayor, the 
nraurn being generally in the middle of the line, instead of con- 
tinually changing its sitoation, as in ' The Cid.' The verses are 
aiTanged in quartets, each line of tbe four terminating in the same 
rbynie. This a the metre which was denominated venoi de arte \ 
"vyor, and wax used in the graver (^ompositiocs of the CBstiltans;' 
■»liile tbe mote lively measure of the redondilla was reserved for^ 
their romances and songs. Berceo was master of the formerstyle j 
Ud it was considered the most dignified, though it certiunly w 
tlw most monotonous of all the Spanish metres. 
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When we speak of regnlar Teririfipstion, however, it must not 
be nndergtood that any of these campositions can Bland the test 
of Bcamung according to the cUiwicBil rules at quantity and 
accent. The prosody common to all the romance dialects coD' 
sisted merely in a regular acceotuation, and the repose of the 
ctesura; hut Trhether each verse contained twelve, thirteen, or 
fourteen syllables, or whether these syllables were long or short, 
appear to have been matters absolutely indifferent. 

Except in a philological and critical point of view, it most tie 

admitted that the wrtttugB o£ Bcrceo potisess little interest ct 

value, on account of the subjects on which he chose to employ 

^ his pen. He had scitroely an idea beyond the walls of bis 

, monastery, and his themes are selected from what may be called 

. the mj^liology of his church— consisting of legends of saints, and 

I memoirs of recluses, with the msrveHons detaiU of the miraclM 

performed by them in person while they lived, and after desth 

Qirough their continued influence. Bercao assumes to himself the 

humble title of a prose versifier, yet we find occasional passages 

manifesting an imagination which might have entitled the autlior 

to be a poet, had his genius been cultivated under happier circum- 

. itauces : — 

To me it once hefel! when in Bomeria * gone, 
I To tread a fertile jdain with greenest turf o'ergrown, 

I And many ond miiny a fluwor wus u'er its boaam thrown ; 

I It was indeed a spot to bless a weary one. 

■ The flowers gave forth the sweets which sweetest flow'rels 
I hold, 

I Itefreshing soul and sense with the fragrance they unfold, 
H And tlie streams rolled wanderiu^ on, rejoicing as they rolled, 

■ In the chilly winter warm, iu tlie sDomier season cold. 

W And many a noble tree pBl forth its riches there, 

• The pomegranate and fig, the apple and the pear, 

' And other taireat fmits, salDbrioua and rare, 

I All in their richest bloom — all fresh and sweet and fair. 

■ The vcrdiiro of the Gelds, the flowers so gay and swee^ 

■ The shade hanealh the trees, ho soft, and cool, and mee^ 

■ Retroshed my wearied frame, and eased my tottering feet ; 
I Life well might be sustained by breath so esqninte. 

I I never never saw so privileged a spot, 

I Or felt so soft a breeze, or such a calm cool grot ; 

I I threw my garments down, and wrapt in gentle thongjlt, 

I Iaj 'neath a louely tree, and hicst my happy lot. 

* A jovDoa iiilj^riimgD in hgnnnr of a uijit. 



' A thoaBMid thoughts of jo; and pcucc cnme o'er mo then, 
BJrds sang melodiously in one uonBentlng fltnuD; 
Such harmony was oe'ar [irodiiced by mortal men, 
And miiiBtrel powers shall ne'er produce such souada again. 

And now 'tvas gently soft, and now 'twos holdly loud, 
And now one voice was heard, ond now a choir-like crowd;. 
The chami of song was thore, and ull HubmisstDn bowed. 
And discord fled, for all with music were endowed. 

The organ or the hurp, the psaltery or the lyre. 
The tongue's clear melody, aod the accordant choir. 
Art's instrumeutB— these never could inspire 
Bucli harmony of aoul, such sutislicd de^e. 

The field was hesutiful, 'twas always fresh and green, 
Nor cold nor huat inuid clmnge its ever verdant sbeelk ; 
'Twas an eternal spring, as it hud ever been. 
And never storm diaturbed ila face of joy serene. 

I threw me down in haste on this enchanted ground. 

The cares and sormwa fliid whioh long had whelmed mei 

II thoughts of grief and wo in ecstasy were drowned : 
Oh happy, happy he who such a rest liath found ! 

There men and birds might shnrc the flow'rets at their will, 
Xhe more they plucked, the more put forth their beauties still; 
As if they ioved that field with mfant buds to fill. 
Where one was plucked, two grew ; 'twas like the heavenly hill 
Which God called Paradise. 

Bat we aje not permitted to enjoy this simply as the pictnra of 
rural beaaty and repose, for the author proceeds to explain its 
allegorical meaning. We are pilgrims to a better land, but have 
one beantiful reslingplace to refresh our weary sonls. This oasis 
m life's desert is oni Blessed Lady- — the nnchanging green ia her 
virginity — the fountams, the evangelists — the shade of the trees, 
Bongs of deyotion — the groves, her miracles — the birds, saints and 
uartyrs — and the flowers, the namee of the Virgin I 

The above is allowed to be « choice epecimeu; butthl foUowjng 
gtave narration may he considered a fair example of the general. 
I'liaracter of Beroeo's writings ;— 

' There was a wicked thief, who loved robbing better than ginng 
lo church. If he had other vices, they are not recorded, and it would 
^e nnjust to condemn him for that of which we are ignorant, Sure 
"iahe was a thief; if anything else, may Christ, in whom we tmst, 

f^ve Mm. With all his evil qnalitieE, he had one excellence — he 
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believed in tlia glorious Virgin, and alnays boned to her majcs^ 
with his whole heart. Ue Said his Avo-Maria and other Bcriplnre 
Jiy rote, and kaeeling before liar image, obtained )ier good-will. But 
lie who in evil walks in evil iki1» — he was caught in the net of 
Btenling, and no device could save him. He was condemned to the 
gibbet ; a bandage wus tied over his eyes ; and lie was lionged on the 
tight-drawn rope. He was suspended as high as was dBeuied neces- 
sary, and hia executionerB left him for dead. But had thej only 
Icnown wlint they afterwards knew, tliey would never liavo perpe- 
trated the deed. The glorious Mothi>r, accustomed to watch over 
her servants, and osaiat them in the hour of need, mindful of his 
past servicus, put her precious liands under his feet : she held him 
np — he felt no liarra — he never was more happy in his lifo. 

' At the end of the third day, his relatiooB, friends, and acqaoint- 
ancos catne. Sad and sorrowful, tliey approached to cut hitn down 
from the gallows ; but they found him not only Jiving, but uninjured 
and cheerfid. He said his feet had been so well supported, he 
should luive felt no liurm by hanging a year. 

•So soon as those who had hanged him heard this, they thought 
the knot hail been badly tied, and they wished they hod rather 
nut off his head ; but hud tliey done so, they would have been 
equally disappointed. The whole multitude agreed that it was tfas 
fault of tlie knot. It was determined thnt he must be beheaded; 
but not with an axe or a sword, as that would be an aftront to 
thoir noble city. So the wicked youtlis went to cut off his bead 
with a pair of shears large and sharp. But holy Mary again put 
her hands under tho shears, and even the neckcloth of bis ttutiat 
remained whole. When it thus appeared that he could not be 
injured, the glorious Mother beuig his protector, they relinquished 
their design, and permitted him to go liis way in peace, and liva 
on as long as God might suffer him. He reformed his life, lie 
abandoned his follies, and died on the very day that his course 
wus oomptetud.' 

At the end itf theiie voluminous efTusions, the oE&pring of 
Hnperstittotis credulity, we find a Spanish translation of the old 
I^tin hymn, Veni Creaior, which has long been known in our 
own language, having be«n embodied iu the liturgy of tliu 

^H This monarch was bom in the year 1221, and ascended th« 
^^L tlirone in 1252. lie was surnnmcd the Wise, or the Learned, 
^^^UJtiefly OD acootmt of his acquaintance with nstronomy and 
^^^B * 9ee tbc OnllnatioD service. 
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chemistry, and is well known as the pioponnder of an astro- 
nomical theory which subjected him to the chargQ of impiety. 
It has no claim, however, to originality, being merely a com- 
mentary on the complicated system of Ptolemy, to which Alphonso 
had directed his particular attention. 

But he was desirous also of poetical fame, and embodied much 
of his learning and science in verse. Among other productions, 
there is a work entitled the Book of Treasure, or the * Philo- 
sopher's Stone,* professing to contain an exposition of the science 
of alchymy, which had long been the favourite study of our 
princely author. He says that *God first gave him the know- 
ledge of his holy feith ; next that of the material world ; then he 
bestowed on him the kingdom of his fathers ; and last of all, to 
enable him to sustain it worthily, the high prize of the Philoso- 
pher's Stone. 

The only part of this poem that is intelligible is the introduction, 
consisting of eleven stanzas, wherein the author relates the manner 
in which he obtained the great secret. They may be thus 
rendered: — 

Fame brought this strange intelligence to me, 
That in E^ptian lands there lived a sage 
Who read the secrets of the coming age, 
And could anticipate futurity : 
He judged the stars and all their aspects ; he 
The darksome veil of hidden things withdrew ; 
Of unborn days the mysteries he knew. 
And saw the future as the past we see. 

An eager thirst for knowledge moved me then ; 
My pen, my tongue, were humbled — in that hour 
I laid my crown in dust — so great the power 
Of passionate desire o'er mortal men. 
I sent my earnest prayers with a proud train 
Of messengers, who bore him generous measures 
.Of honours and of lands, and golden treasures, 
And all in holy meekness — 'twas in vain ! 

The sage repelled me, but most courteously : 
" You are a mighty monarch, sire ; but these. 
These have no gift to charm, no power to please. 
Silver nor gold, however bright they be. 
Sire, I would serve you ; but what profits me 
That wealth which more abundantly is mine ? 
Let your possessions bless you, let them shine. 
As Mais prays, in all prosperity." 

I sent the stateliest of my ships ; it sought 
The Alexandrian port; the wise man passed 



AcroM the Hidi^^ Sea; and came at last 
Witti oil the );eiitlonL'sa of friendliest tbought : 
I Btuilied nlBdom ; and Uis wisdom tiuig'Iit 
Eacli varied movoiaent of (.be sliifting Bpkere — 
He vas most dear, an knowledge eliould be deor — 
Lovci, hoiLuur, are b; trutli and wiadom bought. 

He made the magic Stone, and tauglit mc too ; 
"Wc toiled Irt^ether first, but soon alone 
I formed the mBTvellous guld-UTeatisg ston^ 
And oft did I my lessening wealth renew ; 
Varied the form and fabric, and not few, 
This treasure's elam^iita, tbe simplest bes^ 
And uoblest here iogeniouslj canfesaed 
I shall disclose in tMs my verse to you. 

And what a list of nations have pursned 
Tiiii trcBEure! Need I epeak of the Chaldea, '. 
Or the nntirad soaa of learned Arab; ! 
All, all in chase of this most leamM good. 
Sgypt and Syria, aod the tribes so rudo 
Of the Orient — 3aracen3 aud Indians — oil 
Labouring io vain, though i^ the echoes Call 
Upon the wesl^ of their songi's amplitude. 

If what is passing now I have foretold, 

In hoDeat truth and calm sinuerity. 

So will I tell you of the events to be 

Without deception — and the prize I hold 

Shall be in literary lore enrolled; 

Such power, such empire, never can be won 

By ignorance or listlesEness : to none 

Bnt to the learned state, my truths be told. 

So, like the Thehan SphynK, will I propound 

Uy mysteries, and in riddles truth will speak : 

Deem them not idle words, for, if you seek. 

Through their dchse darknesa, light may oft be fonnd. 

Muse, meditate, and look in silence round — 

Hold no communion of vain language—learn 

And treasure up the lore^if yon discern 

What's here, in hieroglyphic lettora bound. 

My soul hath spoken and foretold — I bring 

The voices of the stars to chime with mine; 

He who shall share with me this gift divine, 

Shall share with me the prtvilo^ of a king; 

Mine is no moan, no paltry offering; 

Cupidity itself must be content 

With such a portion as I here present — 

And Midas* wealth to onra a trifling thing. 
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vlien DOT worlc in this our sphere was dono, 
I>eiic^iaii to noud autilimely o'er tlie rest ; 
And proudly dominaat ha bUxhI coDfi^iBiid 
On tlie tenth mountain — thonce looked kindly on 
- The Bovereign sire who oSured liim a, crown, 
fe emplroB vast for his reward, or gold 
From Ilia viisl treasure, for liie Iieirs, uutold — 
So bold find TBEolute wus Deucalion, 

FU give yon honest counsel, if you be 
My kinSDiaQ or my countryman, if e'er 
Thia gift ha yours, Its treasures all toufer 
On him who ahall unveil the mj-atery ; 
Offer him all, and ofTer cheerfuUy, 
And offar most sincerely ; weak and small 
Is your beet offering — tliough you offer all — 
Your recompense may bo ettfinitj! 

This introduction ia followed by thirty- five stftnisas of eight 
es each, composed in cipher, with an alphabet-key at the end. 
it according to this, every letter has a variety of representatives, 
1 no busy idler has yet been found patient and laborious 
augh to anlook the door of the sacred arcanum ; rioher than the 
rea of Sinbad, the mines of Fotosi, or the fable-eclipeing soil 
California. It mtiBt be hnmiliating enough to all true believers 
tlw alcbymJG art to learn that this same Alphonao was deposed 

his subjects for alloying the silver coin with copper, and 
Qing it as pu^e. 

But Ihoagh Alphonso was not a good rnler, and though his meta]- 
po tastes led him into serioua error both in theory and practice, 
t he deserves a high place ftmong the eariy literati of Spain, 
late certainly is little or no trace of poetia genius in his Terses; 
t in their harmonious and ingenions construction we discern 
B author''e careful cultivation of the Castilian language. The 
sreasiug purity and accuracy thus introduced must have enabled 
e poetic geniua of the people to develop with more and more 
ledom and vigour, while the royal example alone ivas calculated 

prove a powerful stimulus to the nation whose pride was 
ttered by the literary reputation of their monarch. But this 
IS not all that Alphonao did for the language and literature of his 
imtry. Ho attracted to his court many of the philosophers and 
tated men of the Eaiit; he introduced among his subjects the 
imiag, arts, and mandactures of the Moors ; and the astro- 
mical tables which still bear his name were drawn up by him, 
,tt the assistance of the learned Jew, Isaac Ben-Said, from Ihe 
Hegfi of Cordova. He caused the most celebrated works of 
istera phUosophcrs to be translated into' the vernacular. The 
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llolv S^TiptTTei aI.<*o. a-inr^-A^I^i l-v a !■ i ijif i — of wend 
List on', were, bj ':.:4 .ri-rr. r^-:<?Hi i::io tbs Incmce: bniiHi 
a • CJt'iicnil CliT'jT.iy.i \i ^caI^* a " Wjsa:zj «' the Ccwfaeit of die 
Holy Land.' arid *^^.-n.l c-^-a' wctks d^^iscd woftfc j of po|Nibr 
attention. YijaHj. r.^ r.-.t :iIt o:« — ^ar j-ri that Spaniik ikodd 
be used in alJ I'rT** *' i ' .-i::-!*: ;:r:-:i»diaz«. but he g Bi ic h ed tlie 
prose literatur*: 'A *:.* '■'^-.z.irj -B-lrh a •x»^e of laws enriflwi Ln 
iiieU ParlUI/M '7;.^ r-^-v^r. Tilr-::' : a work bo kes Rmaikible 
for the d«;]/th of *;.^-.:.^'.: ir:.: .h :: isaiuiesta. than for the nmpB- 
c'ity and <rJf:;;k,v^ o^ /< »:;•!<;. The fvllowii^ b a iair^ecbuB 
of thcKe J'*rt;'it> - 



$"^f*\fU\\ Titnlol. Ley 10. 
' What <;l/Ji/<»*4«/»< I* ;n Uif; Ifian, and what penalty &ll8 upon Ida 

who diH'.** 91* A t<t^J/ft. t%^ 

^HnrU o\i\tj//jKi^fu m t4mui'j:Un\ with the loan, which men make one 
to aiiottK-r u\ (liJii^* (fi«i mil Ik; counted, weighed, or meaaorBd, 
UiiU iM/ M>i/H Hk Uii; i^iihyi )'4<**K^ into the power of him to whom it is 
lent, though ttfi^ <«;f>«i«in<; it, or water bear it away, or it be kiei by 
any oUuj m'-utm vyimu vi-r, it i« lost to him who received it as a 
lottJifUifil Mo< <''« lt)Mf wIm; l<'iit it. Desides, wc say that if the borrower 
do Jiot #'{*io^<- H Hi Om> itiiio h(3 ou^ht, he is obliged to pay that 
\t*inuU>f YtUt'U )« IfiiMlifif/ oil thiff account. And if the penalty be 
jioi liiij/'/t'-'f. )m- i/ii|jlil iff |i»y tho damages and the injuries which 
tJu: li o<Ui i<.«iiy<.i| )h titiiii|r for what ho lent him. And in order 
Ut iiiuiiu iliii' «<ifMi-iiii'iii riiiri*, tlio heirs of those who received 
lUti l<f<iM 111', fttbo iitiitur lint niunu obligations as they themselves 
well*.'* 

'^lli^ ((mIo, ilioii({li liMln npproriatod in Alphonso's own day, 
MfUJi ilttnniii'il lo liiiifMiiii ilici lirtnift of Spanish jurisprndence both 
in till! olii Will III mill III ihn now. 

HiiiiiLi iliivitii (nun bin (lifiino by his factions nobles, the un' 
bfippv ntoiiNicli rti|ilif<hnfifl It |mllirli(' lottcr to one of the GuzmasB, 
thoii rt( (ltf> I'lttiii it( iliit kiii.K of I'Vz. It is dated in 1282, and 
ruuH (liiiN : 

M\mhis 1>i>n Ai.onko l'i.iu:7 WM. (iTZM AN.— My affliction is singu- 
lar, bt^onnso i( him (iillon \\-\\\\\ niioh n bright that it will be seen afar, 
nud on mo who wn^ (ho (Viond of mU (bo world; therefore in all tho 
world will (bin toy minfoHnno 1h^ known ; and its sharpness which I 
(i\i(Vor nninwtly (Voni my pom, iiwHiN((M by my counts and my prelates, 
who tURttHid of e«tAbbi«bi)\g |hhioo 1)0(a\ tvu u$, have put mischief, not 

• Tho VMM unrtont wt%n«wonf t^ \y^ ww of the l^rmwnce Castilian lan g uag e, in 
tvwifci*, <« thv wwli^n of tho • rvni^o Jfrrfto " i ' fVnim Jiidicnm M, made in the time of 
l\Tii1i«««<< 111., who bcfmn tho IVir/iAijt, ^hioh mH>iv completed hy Alphfonao X. la 
ih<» >mr ISWft. 



MIratly or covertly, but apcnly and boldly. Anil I fiiid no protect] 
nor champion in my own land, neither liitve I deserved it at tli 
hands, except for the good I have dona tliein. And now sincn in i 
own coontry they deceive who should servo me, it is needful that I i 
Beek i^itosjI for some that will kindly caru for mo ; and eince tlioy 
of Castilo have been nnfoithful, none can blamo me that I ask halp 
among those of Benamarin,* For since my sons ore my enemies, it 
cauDDt be wrong that I tnke my cnemiei) to bo my sons — eneinioa 
nccerding to tlte law, but not of free-will. And such a one is the 
good King Abn-Justtf ; for I love and valuo him, and he will not 
despise me or betray mo sinee wo are at ti'oce. I know also liow 
much you are liis, and that he loves you, and witli good reason, and 
how mnch he will do by your counsel. Thcrorore look not at things 
past, but at things present; consider to what lineage you belong, 
and that at some iiiture time I may da you good; and if I do it 
not, that your own good deed will bo its own good reward. There- 
for^ ray cousin, do thus much for me with my friend and your lord, 
that OH the pledge of my most precious crown and ila jewels he may 
lend me as much as he thinks just. And if you can obliun this aid 
for me, let it not delay to uotne quickly ; but think how good the 
friendship of yonr lord will be to me if it comes through your 
lernds. And so may God's friendship he with you. Done in Seville, 
tDj only loyal city, in the thirtieth year of my reign, and the first of 
these my troubles. (Signed) The King.' 

This monarch, now distinguished among the founilers of hia 
conntry's intellectual fame, diecl in exile two years after the date 
of the above letter, leaving bchinil liini the reputiition of being 
the 'wisest fool in ChrtKtendom.' 



Ulie works of Juan Lorenzo and of Berceo are calculated to con- ' 
vey an impression, at once vivid and correct, of the monkish litera- 
ture of the thirteenth century ; the absence of truth in the incidents 
■nd feelings too plainly showing how entirely the inspu^tiona of 
natme were banished from their gloomy cloisters. In fine con- 
tisat with these wild effusions appears the martial poetry of Spain, 
which, like our own popular tales and ballads, had its birtb 
Obseuroly among the people. We can scarcely be said to have 
seen even its infancy in 'The Cid,' or in any of the compositions 
we have yet noticed, as these are for the most part merely rugged 
versifications of matters which are the proper province of prose. 
But we now call the reader's attention to the earliest of t' 
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% «Uc4 fom die tnw tomntmeeaait of Spaoiah poetrjr. 
■ and datdea* — IStii* iritboat a Homer, 



UlUIINOW* 

^ii|)l VMM wu derived from the p4^nlar tai^nage in irhicb tliej 
%,iio wmfOBed ; and u the taate for thit kind of prodnctions wu 
^M'Atubli^ so the number of tbem defies calculstiqn. The}' wen 
ttMiuuillcd from moath to mouth, and from geoenilioii to geuen- 
tVM, lung before any one ihougbt of comraiiting tbem to nritlng, 
tfui thus tbey cbatiged their abspe with eveiy variation of llie 
lutliuuil lai^nage. Coiuequenllj', in the fonn ia wbleh tbeu 
KUBMicei now exist, few of them can be aitribated to an eartiei 
date than the fborteenth century, vheu thev were deemed worth; 
at being collected into a rolmne. It ia tbei^we usual with 
irriters on Spanish UUrraXare to defer the nodce of these composi- 
tious till the period when they thus excited public sttestion, ud 
when tbeit history asaumes Bome d^ree of certainty. 

It has been somewhat hastily concluded that the Spanish ima^ 
nation was duruig this time completely filled with the nations! 
heroea, and tliat the story of King Arthur and the Kni^ts of the 
Bound Table was unknown in the Peninsula till late in the four- 
teenth coiilury, when the ' Amadis de Gauk ' became tho type and 
the poetical head of the Spaniah &mily of chivalrona romances. 
Bnl lh>«r« are a few recently brought to light which are allowed to 
belong to the earlier period of wltich we are now treating. True 
they kare by som6 been atcrUied to Frorenfal poets ; but a more 
canful examination haa led to the belief that they must be attri- 
buted tg Dome unknown biirds of Caatile or Amtgou, who probaU; 
*t the court of Alphonao X. were introduced by Provencal poel» 
to tliat great mine of chivalrous fiction liom which the wild 
&bles of ArioBto, tjpencer, and Wieknd are derived. Tlieic 
language bear* the Btrongest similarity to that of the early poena 
collected by Sanchez, but considerably intermixed with Provencal 
expressions, easily accounted for by the circumstance that this 
lango^e had acquired much greater precision than the Castiliaii, 
and was at the period to which these romances are attributed, a 
very frequent medium of conversation among the better claaei 
in Spain. The tronbndours were falling into disrepute in FnBCt, 
and were becoming highly popuhir ig some parts of the PtntD- 
■ok, where the pay Boaux was now cultivated with great enttoi- 
tiasm- The Caspian poets could not fail to improve by the ialip 
course thus opened to them with men who bad become fiuMW 
thronghout Bnrope for their elegant l^iya. It is worth obsernng 
also that those whose works we are now considering refer t^/B^ 
and again to the poems of Homer, Vir^, Ovid, und Statins. Hu 
acqnaintance thus manifested with Greek and Latin dassids wut 

re given them a vast superiority both over their prodecesMin 
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la CHtfle, ind over the troubadoiirs of France, who very rorely 
posMssed this accomplishment. 

■nje moet surprising feature of these ananymous productionB is 
&e tratMuhieBs, we might almost say the profoumhieBS, with which. 
tbej depict the passiozis of love aiid Jcoiousj. In this respect 
they »xe truly dramstic, and superior to ererything else that has 
bem preserved from the same age. In style they display the 
tomplicity aiid clesmess of the Castiliao roouince, as distinguished 
from the enigmatia and obsoure ooostniutiou of the Gai-Subsr ; 
and instead of h«iig composed 0/ the hard monosyllables of the 
ProveDfal, tJie wordB are so prolcmged as to admit of varied accent 
and metrical harmouy. 
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3 of Geoffrey, which is attributed to the end of 
fin tliiiteeath ceutuiy, is the most perfect of these productions, 
and the only one we shall here notice. It approaches the charac- 
ter of the regular epic more nearly than any other helonging to 
the middle age, eihibiting unity of action, ddicate dehncations of 
character, cpisodeB in harmony with the principal inoideota, saA 
aQ tending, directly or indirectly, to hring about the final object. 
An abundance of supernatural agency is introduced — fairiea, 
aorcerere, giants, dwarfs — whose presence is intended to esalt the 
prowess of the hero. As thia work is very scarce, and has never, 
we believe, been pubhshed in this country, we subjoin a brief 
analysis of the whole, with translations of the moat interesting 
passages : — 

Whilflt King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table are 
celebrating the Feast of Fe&tecost, a stranger, armed cap-a-pie, 
and mounted on a black hotse, Eoddenly forces hia way into the 
centre of the court, enters the saloon where the knights are 
aasembled, and without any provocation, laya several of them 
dead at the feet of the quean. Having committed this atrocity, 
he aimounces his name — ToM of Kedmont ; and threatening 
the king that he will repeat this espluit at the return of each 
Pentecost, he takes his departure with precipitation, while Arthur 
and his court are £lled with conatemation at the unexpected 
attack. At this moment GeoSrey, sou of the Count of Devon, 
enters the hall, learns what has just taken place, and throwa him- 
self at the feet of the king, intrcuting him to confer npon him the 
honours of chivalry, in order tliat he may pursue the aasassii], 
aad avenge the outrage which has been committed against his 
piinoe. Arthur, after some hesitation, on account of the 
youth and high rank of the svippUunt, accedes to hia req 
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^utom on him the dignity of knighthood, and presents him mA 
'A Bword. Thus completely equipped, GeoSrey Bslliea forth in 
Qnest of the miscreaut. In the uoutse of his adventures ba 
■^counters giants, dwarfs, wizards, and a number of petty tyranti 
who have committed nil kinds of violence, insulted and dii- 
honoured many fair ladies of rank, and ravaged ilie country with 
fire and sword. It must be observed that eaeh and all of these 
adventures have reference more or less direct to To!i!, The 
wrongs which Geoffrey redresses have all been committed by the 
friends, relatives, aUies, or emissaries of the tyrant; and at every 
encounter the young cavalier obf ams additional infonnation regard- 
ing the object of liia pursuit. 

Afler proving victorious in many a hard-fonght battle, and 

escaping miraoulously from many an appalling danger, he reaches 

the vicinity of a castle whose commanding position and surpasa- 

. ing magnificence bespeak a rich and noble owner. The tirst thiDg 

L that attracts his attention is a delicious garden, which he enters;— 

' Now Oeofirey to an orchard came, 
Encloaed with, marble all around; 
And trees of every kind and name 
Were in that fair enclosure found. 
Fresh herbs and flowers of variDiis hue 
Difi'usod sucii fragrance o'er the place. 
It seemed a paradise to view. 
And when the sun had run his race, 
Sweet birds fiouked hither, and began 
A concert of such melody. 
Nor iBstniment nor voice of man 
(?fluld emulate its harmony. 
All night they warbled, till the day 
Shot from tliQ east, and hushed their lay. 

This orchard did belong to one 
Colled Bninesent, fairest of the fair ; 
Her castle was jclept Montbronc. 
But deem not it was single there ; 
Others, and many siio possessed, 
But chief of all Montbrooc appoarcd. 
In seigniory above the rest. 
So parents' care the damsel cheered. 
Nor lord nor brother; all were sped, 
And she, sole heiress, bore the yoke. 

The castle was well furnished 

With minstrels, treasure, and yoong folk, ^^ 

Courteous and gay, who aU day long ^H 

Bevelled and dauccd to liarp and saug. ^H 
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Jongleurs there weva of every claia, 

Who talea recited of old times. 

Of foreign wars tbat camo to pass, 

And tournamttnta m otlior clituca. 

Instruction to the fair they gave 

How to discourse in palished pbrasc, 

And lico as cuurtly ladies live ; 

How to bestow, how uierit prttise. 

Ib lova the subject i — then they tencb. 

In conrtoDua guise, how to refuse. 

Or graiit the boon their swains beseech. 

In sooth, 'twas difficult to choose ; 

For all tlie knights who tlourislied lliere 

Ware comely, young, and dfibonnaire. .... 

PivB hundred dames, a bevv bright. 
Are in the train of Brnnes^nt, 
Serving her pleasure day oiid nigbt ; 
But she in beauty's tirmameiit. 
The brightest star surpasses all. 
Searcli, if thou wilt, the world all over, 
In palace, cot, or baron's linl]. 
So fiur a maid thaul't not discover. 
Her eyes, her skin, siieli charms posaeps, 
A glance suffices to erase 
All trace of other lovelineEsl 
Fresher and brighter is her face 
Than anow just on a branch congealed, 
Or dew in lily's cup concealed. 
Hervennil lips seem to disclose 
How Love his token sliould impress. 
And yet she mourns some secret woes ; 
far seven long years, or more or less, 
Fonr times a day she weeps forlorn, 
Aiid tlirice each night her couch ehe leaves 
To vent her sorrow till the mom. 
'Tia strange that one who ceaseless griovus 
Can live and sleep ! At break of day 
She to the orchard hies, anil thei'o 
Hears Philomel, whose plnintivH lay 
Lulls for a moment her despair; 
Sudden she wakes again to moan ; 
Her ladies echo groaii for groan; 
And weep her sorrows as their own. 

Sir Geolfrpy, from his steed uiighting. 
Entered the orchard, passing through 
A lofty gate of work inviting. 
The bridle from his steed he drew. 



And left him at fu]l liberty 
On the rich pasturo to CHnrase. 
"Well Batisfiedj I ween, was he. 
The knight now placed upon his brons 
Hia radiant helm ; nor noise, nor talk. 
Nor aught that in the place befell. 
His fltroBg desire to Hleep conM biLllc. 
Ho Bcomod o'erpowered by magic spell; 
He heard not, Baw not ; hut oppreBSed, 
Sunk on the verdimt sward to rest. .... 

BrunosGut now t^i her private bower 

Betired with those who sened hsr bidding-, 

Bxpecting at the Dcoustomed hour 

To hear the birds in coocert sing, 

Who still at nightfall with their lajra 

Song her tonnented heart to Bleep. 

She nothing heard : in sore amaze 

Bbe marked the palfrej in the keep. 

And stranger knight. " Who guards the hoU! 

Bvil to me will henoe betide : 

Hoate, hither call my soneschal." 

He comes, " What bast thou heard !" she cried. 

" The nuui who in the orchard lies 

Projects some felon eEoterpriee, 

The birds in terror quit the bough. 

Tis he hath ciiuBed them to be mate ; 

So slnmber seals my eyelids now. 

Go, see if he be man or brute : 

If man, let tiim be seized and slain 1""* 

The seneschal proceeds to the garden, where he finds the kni^ 
in a deep sleep. With much difficulty he awakes b£m. After a 
moment of altercation, Geoffiey, findmg that his inquisitor per- 
sists in importmiing and preventing him from the enj oyment of 
the repose he so mnch needs, mounts his courser, and with one 
blow stretches him on the ground. He again dismounts, enters 
into the garden, and once more resigns himself to sleep, lix 
■eneaQhal, wounded and tenor- smitten, returns to the palace 
wlierQ Bmnesent asks him — 



'" What bafit thou in the orchard Found !" 
"Lady, 1 found an arm&d knight; 
No better scours the country round : 
Bnt sleep o'erpowercd bim with such mighty 
We scarce could rouse him from his trance." 
"And 80 thon lefVat the cavalier 
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Lord of ^ thield and mwrderoas lance! 
"Why was he not conducted here ! 
Twas vilely dtme! By €k>^8 own name^ 
No food I taste till I behcdd 
The felon hung !'* ''In sooth, fair dame, 
I coald not force a kni^t so bold.** 
^'No!" cried the ladj; *' sound the horn! 
Let all my knights avenge the scorn !" 
Loud blew the blast : the cavaliers, 
Armed cap-a-pie, five hundred strong. 
Bushed to the hall, where^ bathed in tears, 
She sat indignant at the wrong. 
''Barons !" she cried, " a felon wight 
Hath forced mine orchard, and alarmed 
The Inrds, who all the livelong night 
With their sweet notes my sorrow charmed. 
Such is his pride, he sets at nought 
My seneschal ; though summoned oft, 
He comes not, summoned or besought. 
I swear imless his head be doffed. 
Unless a painful death he die, 
I quit the court, my dames and I \ '*' 

« 

On this appeal to their fidelity, the barons dash in a body into 
the garden, where they find Geoffirey stiU sleeping. One of them 
pricks him with his hmce; he. awakes, and irritated with this new 
provocation, he resolves instantly to take vengeance. A combat 
ensues ; three of the most powerful and valiant of the troop are 
wounded, and laid in the dust. The others, impatient of the delay, 
and despairing of being able to conquer this terrible stranger in 
single combat, rush upon him together, disarm, and carry him 
prisoner before their sovereign lady. Brunesent, informed of the 
oSaAr, and especially of the mortal wounds received by Simon lo 
Kos, the bravest of her champions, addresses Geoffirey in these 
words: — 

*^ Art thou the man annoy'st me so. 
And spread'st such terror o'er my land I" 
*No, sovereign lady ; trust me, no ! 
Wert thou assailed by hostile band, 
I would defend thee, on my word." 
"'Tis false ! Hast thou not entered late 
Mine orchard, and with lance and sword 
My champion mauled, now near his fate ?'' 
"'Tistrue! But he commenced the fray ^ 
He broke my slumbers, gored me thrice 
With his keen lance while tranced I lay. 
I woke^ and felled the hero twice ;, 
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Yet had I known ke w thy kught, 
Tkoo^ he had dooUed hit offsae^ 
l>r thpled U with hdbA ^Hte^ 
Scatheless he had departed thenoe.' 
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The ladv« hr from being appeased by the iuniiiliiy of hiB 
language, swears by all the saints that he shall be executed 
immediatelT. 

*Bat GcciffreT knew that tranaoit ire 

m 

InsfHTCd the threat, and undisinayed, 
GlcMUed with raptiii« and deaire 
On the enraged bat beanteons maid. 
Her brow, her neck, divinely iair. 
Her mouth and eyes, with Ioto replete^ 
Subdued his heart, and triumphed there. . . • 

* Lady,'* he cried, * my doom I meet 
Submiasivclv ; but this I crave : 
One moment to unload mr hearL 

m 

Consign me to a timeless giave^ 
If so thou wilt : thou stronger art 
In viigin smock, more feared by me. 
Than ten bold knights in panoply !" 



Soothed by his gentle words and mien. 

The lady*s anger cools apace, 

For Love, a witness of the scene. 

Had pierced her in the tendcrest place. 

Fain would she pardon if she could. 

But dreading evil tongues^ she fearo 

To do or utter what she would. 

In sooth, though callous she appcan^ 

She means no greater ill to him 

Than to herself, in life or limb.' 

She now commands her seneschal to prq)are for the kni^t S 
bed, amply fumbhed with cushions and coverlets, adding strict 
orders that he should be surrounded with a guard of one hmidied 
brave cavaliers, ostensibly in order to prevent his flight, but in 
reality to pro\'ide him with all that he might desire to have. 

* Fair Bruuescnt^ from the world retired. 
Courts in her chamber brief repose, 
But tastes not sleep, though much desired. 
For love forbids her eyes to close. 
Love makes her change her pillow's place. 
Turn and return it, siuk and rise : 
** Oh God ! what torment ! what disgrace ! 
How veil my state from curious eyes ! 
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Most sure I love ! I feel it here : 

Alternate passions fiercely rage ; 

My heart is racked by hope and fear ; 

AU these a dreadful fate presage. 

Deprived of him, I cannot live 1 

To such a thought why utterance give ? 

Fool that I am to rave so madly ! 

To love, I know not whom ! A youth 

Who, whilst I languish here so sadly, 

May fly to-morrow, if in sooth 

I pardon him. Let us dismiss 

This stranger's image : oh, my heart ! 

Thou knowest not what his lineage is. 

If Love must needs essay his dart, 

Bicher and fairer knights than ho 

Would deem them honoured by my choice ; 

There's not a monarch but would be 

Delighted to obtain my voice. 

But ah, what folly ! where discover 

So fond, so true, so brave a lover ? 

Hath he not vanquished and o'erthrown 

Three champions of my court in arms, 

The bravest in our toumays known? 

Where find his paragon in charms ? 

Well schooled he seems, in speech discreet, 

I heed not what his fortune prove, 

Nor wish each gossip should repeat, 

* His wealth procured our lady's love.' 

The monologue continues through the next thirty verses in the 
repetition of the same sentiments in different words — ^namely, that 
a lover recommended by his intellectual and physical qualities ought 
to be preferred to one who possesses only titles and riches. But 
we pass over the rest of the lady^s inward reasonings and fond 
comparisons, with the arguments against the object of her affec- 
tion a thousand times suggested and refuted. As soon as the 
matin-bell tolled on the following day, all was uproar apd confusion 
at the castle. The vassals crowd around it, tear their hair, beat 
their breasts, and utter the most furious imprecations against 
Geoffrey. The cause of their rage is not clearly explained, but 
we must suppose that they had been incited by the relatives or 
friends of the wounded champions. Geofeey, hearing the noise, 
seizes his arms, and rushes out of the castle. He is assailed on 
all sides by men armed with swords, daggers, and other weapons, 
and he owes his safety from a violent death only to his strong 
coat of mail and impenetrable buckler. Stunned by the nume- 
rous blows he has received, he is left for dead on the i^%.N^"ma\!A., 
*rhe rage of his mfaiiated adversaries being satiated, t\veY xeXXi^ \.Ck 

£ 
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f^ y^k^^Avy embraces the opportanity thus afforded 

^ .*;^«r*!^ • ^ . »^^ ij^^' great hall, which he finds deserted. He 

*''* ***" JtlTii'T -Jf*^ ^^^ couch, musing upon the savage and inex- 

^*^^ ^i****^*^ '^'^^ *^^® people, the prejudices which they have 

^v*»>* ^ ^Mji^ftt^ him, and the imminent danger to which his life 

.^^^"^ i»W*^ t»xposed. The conclusion of his reflections is, 

^^ ***^[^4iM*«*'>"6 ^^^ attachment to Brunesent, he resolves to 

^**S ^<^> ** iwunediate flight. He secretly mounts his charger, 

^^.^'Pi^AW^v a deep and heavy sigh he quits the castle unper- 

'^v*^ W* '^^^^ return to the lady : — 

« Knmosent, whose passion knew no pause, 
Quits her sad couch, and seeks the hall, 
Koigning that illness is the cause. 
Hho meets and asks the seneschal 
A thousand questions in a breath : 
<* Where is the knight ? Perhaps, oh giie^ 
He's slain ! When ? — where ? — who caused his death !** 
*• Lady," replies the veteran chief, 
** m truly tell each circumstanbe. 
When all were risen at dawn of day. 
As is our wont, with sword and lance, 
The knight craved leave to join the fray; 
He sallied forth, thine host aloof. 
And had his body been composed 
Of tempered steel, the bootless proof 
Had yielded to such odds opposed. 
Five hundred blows upon his head 
Fell rife as hail. No doubt he lies • 

A breathless corpse on yonder bed!" 

** Wretch that I am!" the lady cries, 

** Reckless, insensate, to confide 

Such captive to such custody ! 

Had I detained him by my side. 

My bower his prison — safe with me 

He yet had lived to ble^ my sight ! " 

Now to the bed the lady came. 

Thinking to kiss the breathless knight, 

And, all forgetful of her fame, 

With trembling hand the sheet she raised. 

But when she found no Geoffrey there. 

Like one by sudden frenzy crazed, 

She thus gave vent to her despair : 

• Traitors ! why have you wronged me so ? 

By Christ and the blest saints I swear,* 

HsA all the fiends who dwell below 

* It mnat be admitted that the lady swears con amore. Our Terskm ia U^ 
rapect is tame in comparison with the original. 
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Conveyed him thither, from the abyss 
Te should redeem him ! Quickly bring 
My loved one back, or, if renuss, 
Each felon on the tree shall swing ! "* 

The seneschal and other cavaliers, perceiving that their mistress 
was perfectly serioas in her threats, set out in pursuit of the 
bird that had flown, taking the most direct way to the court of 
Arthur, whither they presumed that Geoffrey had directed his 
flight. The latter, committing himself to Providence, fled at full 
speed, giving his horse the reins. In his way he encountered 
many adventures, which we stop not to recount, and of every one 
whom he met he sought information concerning Tol^. The people, 
groaning under the iron yoke of the despot, but fearing to reveal * 
the cause of their terror, suspect all the while that Geoffi*ey is a 
spy sent by him to observe their conduct, and to discover their 
complaints. This is the cause of the ungracious reception which 
he has already so often met. Nevertheless, on every occasion he 
obtains some new intelligence to guide him to the abode of the 
tyrant. Among others, he meets a hermit, who, after hearing the 
recital of his story, sends him to the castle of Ogier of Cliart, 
where he will be sure to find a hospitable reception, and to gain 
some certain information respecting the miscreant. Geoffrey loses 
not a moment in following this counsel. After two days' journey, 
he arrives at the castle, delivers to Ogier a message from the 
hermit, reveals his own name and that of his father, divulges the 
object of his travels, and intreats his host to lend him aid in the 
execution of this great enterprise. No sooner has Ogier heard 
the name of the Count of Devon, than he recognises in his guest 
the son*of his oldest and dearest companion in arms. This dr- 
cumstance immediately produces reciprocal confidence. The old 
warrior, himself the victim of Tola's tyranny and treachery, gives 
to Geoffrey the most exact instructions respecting him ; and having 
with difficulty induced the young knight to spend one or two 
days in his castle, he accompanies him a certain distance, enjoin- 
ing him to visit the residence of a wounded knight — ^another 
object of the tyrant's cruelty — who, as soon as he shall have 
heard the name of Ogier, will give him all the information he can 
desire. The two friends separate. Geoffrey pursues his lonely 
way, but not without encountering new obstacles and a new series 
of adventures. Among others, he finds a young lady on the 
point of being carried off by a terrible giant. The blood of the 
young cavalier boils in his veins — ^he flies to her assistance, and 
kills the giant. But what is his surprise, and the thrilling inte- 
rest he feels in his prot^^e, when he learns from Yier o^tl tsiWifla. 
that she is the only daughter of the kind host \xe \i^ yx%^* ^•^^^• 



.0 sttract the notice of the n 

(lilt. Geofirey infonns her of his acquaintaoce 

'. &nd proposes to cany her with him to the 

_ M wouuiled knight. She resdUj consents — nionnla the 

.1 t>vluud h«r deliverer, and thej arrive at the castle before 

tjoofftey ii introduced to the invalid, to whom be 

I the message of Ogier. A venerable dame, the conipx- 

V, i4 iho inlina koight, recogniaes the young lady, who relatei 

I ihti piteous stoiy of lier abduction, aad describes tlie 

uy of our hero in the rescue. Geollrey, on his put, 

W'iu> the lady of the motives of his enterprise, and becomea 

^tlu with rage on learning from her that ToM, after having 

otAdii^usly assassinated the lather of the wounded knight, and 

jtty taken possession of hia donmins, bad sent the latter 

d with chains to this castle. She informs Iiiro, besides, that 

y year, sbont the feast of St John the Itaptist, the tyrant 

a practice of coming to the castle, in order to assure him- 

MX his prisoner is well guarded, as wcU as to witness an 

iioinious chastisement to wliich he is annually snbjected. 

ra of the dreaded day ; and scarcely has the laity 

Hiital, when one announces the arrival of Toli, 

uDm[ianied by his satellites. TJie unhappy captive is hound 

til thongs prepuratory to bis punishment. They are on tbs 

r'nt of carryiug him to the top of the mountain on which he 
ttsnally beaten, when Gleoffi^y interposes, and swears by IhB 
fikith of a cavalier that be will not euiFer the perpetration of tiii> 
^^^ Wiunona cruelty. The report of this uneapected interference ia 
^^^E tuinediately carried to the despot :— 

^^1 <Tom is in bis tower's retreat, 

^^^H And haTiD<; heard tlie messen^r, 

^^^H Descends, and straight to OeoBrej flies, 

^^^H To learn what his iiitcntions are. 

^^^H " I wish. Sir Knight," incensed he cries, 

^^^^ft " To learn what insolenoe and prido 

^^^^L. Tempt thcQ to trespass on my land. 

^^^^B Dcscoad, and lay thine arms aside ! 

^^^H_ llaaawlule my lawful prisoner stand." 

^^^H ■* Tarry, my lord — more haste, less spcni : 

^^V ril toll thee why I hither come— 

^^^F For the brave knight Ui intercede, 

^^^K Whom ebon to stripes dost basoly dooni. 

^^H I pray thee, hy thy name renowned, 

^^H By all thy feats in cliivolry, 

^^H Let him, for my sake, bs unbound, 

^^H So plcuac thee, tender clemenuy. 
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Sbodld lie hencoforward roanifest 
Or pride, or roalico, or desire 
To wage thee battle, or molest, 
Tlien on bis head discliarge tliine ire '." 
" In God's Da\ao '. thou hast lost, I Irow, 
Thj Benses, thus to plead for him. 
Thon well deserv'at a halter now. 
Or to be tortured, limb by limb. 
Hence, villain 1 let our parley end! 
Unhorse, thy Bword and shield resign, 
If not, a dreadful death attend. 
And for this diLiDSel, the is mino — 
I give her to my Bquires!" "Not so," 
Crjea Oeofirey. " 'Tvauid disgrace my name 
If to thy Bi^uirca that maid should go ; 
My prowess, ere I brook the shame. 
Must witliored he, thia arm o'erpowercd. 
Unfit to wield a soldier's brand, 
' Ere I behold the maid deflowered." 

"How now ( Wouldst thou with Die contend!" 
" Yds, rather than allow thy squires 
That virgia's spotless iamo te blight. 
Enough ! let us not waste oar fires 
In idle words ; if thou wilt fight, 
Go, seek thino arms, and we shall see 

»' ' What God the H^hteons shall areed. 

Know this, I ne'er appeased shall be 
Till thou or I succnmb or bleed." 
" No arms, vain boy, but laneo and ahieU 
I need, for thou appear'st so frail, 
^ much a novice in the field, 
A warrior's sword would make thee quail. 
Bather, good youth, call seven besida, 
Seven such as thou, completely armed." 
" Do aa thou lists t I know thy pride ; 
Fight, bravely fight, if not alarmed : 
Else, to King Arthur's court repiur, 
Who sent me hither: one of these 
Thou needs must choose; but, sir, forbear 
Thy vain inaalting menaces 1" ' 

Upon tlu!! Tohi sends for hie buckler and lance ; but he is s» 
fonfident of overthrowing his adversary at the first blow, that he 
iiBdwns puttirig on bis coat of mail. When the squire returns 
"illi his arma, the tyrant cries m a tone of contempt^ 

'" PreHamptnons slave, prepare to diel" 
' And Qeoff'rey, when the taunt he heoid, 

' Pricked on as fast as steed could fiy. 
For anger fired him at the word. 
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And doubly snned hU Tsliant hetiL 

Fiercer than lion or ttie pard, 

T0I& rushed rorword witfa h» daxt. 

And dealt the Touth a blow «o bard, 

Nor nddlc, ^nlia, nor reins availed ; 

Staggering, he Tell, und kissed the gnmnd. 

But deem oot Gcofirey^B coura^ failed; 

Uiihoried, not Taii(|iuibed, with n bound - 

He rose, and 'gninst his rival's diield 

BetumiHl the blov with such a force, 

That shattered fragments strewed the field ; 

TTrging throagh plates and ribs its cooiBe, 

Tbu Ibqch prutruded opposite, 

A full arm's length, and pinned the foe. 

The crowd, rejoicing at the sight. 

Cried " Hoi; Har;, what a blow I 

Told subdued, whose blwdj' swBjr 

Too long lias caused our beaHa dismay'!"' 

ToU, fta abject after hi* defeat aa he liad been haughty and 
■Qperciliona before it, implores mercj from Ms coaqaeror. His 
prayer is heard to far as life is concerned ; but on the condition 
that he' shall immediately repair to the court of King Attlmr, like 
all others who yield to the rslour of Geofirey, and that he shall 
tbere confess big crimeB, and acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
king. Toli accedes to these cooditions, only craving the assM* 
ance of a surgeou. Geo&ey consents, provided that he firet 
restores to liberty the irounded knight and other prisoners, and 
that he renders back the lands and honours of which he had 
nnjnstly despoiled them. Toli subscribes to all; the surgeon is 
brought, and in a few days he has recovered sufficiently to under- 
take the journey. 

The joyous tidings of the despot's fall quickly spread througb 
■It the flurroiuidbg country. Special pnLIic rejoicings are cele- 
Itrated, and Geoffirey is blessed as the deliverer of the people. Bat 
neither the success of his arms nor the honours with wliich he it 
loaded, nor the eittaordinary fatigues which he has nndergona, 
can for one moment withdraw bis thoughts from Cninesent ; ani 
he feels absence to be but a new Btimulus to hia love. He dete^ 
mine*, therefore, on paying a second visit to Montbrone. But 
there is a sacred duty to fulfil which cannot on any account be 
deferred or neglected : he moat take home to his friend Oper 
the young damsel whom he rescued from the giant. We pul 
over the meeting, however interesting, between the father and 
daughter. At this moment the seneschal whom Brunesent bsd 
despatched in search of her hero arrives at the castle of Ogisr- 
" ■ with joy on the discovery of Geoffrey; in tl» 
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name of Bmnesent congratiilates liim on hia victory; and after 
passing somd days in doing honour to the hospitality of the place, 
he invites our young hero to accompany him to Montbrone. We 
need scarcely say that the invitation is cordially accepted. The 
lady, having received information of his approach, despatches a 
squadron of cavaliers to meet him, and attend him to the castle. 
Tlie news of his arrival spreads like lightning, and vassals come 
in troops to render homage to the victorious knight. 

Brunesent, with all the ladies of her court, descend to receive him 
at the entrance ; a magnificent banquet is prepared ; the chamber 
of honour is assigned to the conqueror; and when the castle bell 
has rung at the hour of midnight, he is conducted to it by the 
seneschal and a chosen body of warriors. 

' On a soft couch the knight reposed ; 
The bed was carved with richest art. 
And soundly here he might have dosed, 
But love assailed him with his dart. 
And he the master, what avails 
The richest chamber, softest bed ? 
When love the sleeper's heart assails. 
It matters not where rests his head. 
(Jeoffirey, to amorous thoughts a prey, 
Still turned and turned in feverish state. 
Nor knew if hard or soft he lay, 
Nor felt assurance of his fate. 
Brunesent absorbs the hero's soul ; 
Fancy recalls each word, each look, 
In his heart's core inscribes the whole, 
And love's the guardian of the book. 
But how discover to the fair 
His secret passion ? How disclose 
The anguish love occasioned there ! 
There is no solace to his woes 
But this : her mercy to implore. 
Thus .Geoffrey passed the night in sighs. 
Pondering his project o'er and o'er, 
{"or sleep ne'er closed the wretch's eyes. 

Nor less severe the lady's plight ; 

Full oft she sighs, oft vents her plaint ; 

Now love invokes to guide her right, 

Now counsel asks of God and saint. 

The night, absorbed in thoughts, she spends^ 

And soon as dawning day arrives. 

Quickly attired, in haste she bends 

Tqwards the hall, then order gives 

To wake her ladies, and prepare 

The moniii^ feast: the mandate ^veI^ 
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She and hpr maida to muu repair. 

Her thoughta, I ween, were not on Heavan ! 

GGofi'rE>y, too, bids bis couch adieu, 

For ho had licard, and joyed to hear, 

Hia lady'a voice, which well he knew 

By the sweel thrilling in his oar. 

The Beneschal, nor he alone 

Come, on their lionoured gnett to wiut : 

The liero clod, the ablutions done. 

He issues from the castle gate 

To hear the mass. Bruneaent is there, 

And as he entors, at the siglit 

She pales with love : the trembling fair 

Would fain advance to meet the knight ; 

But lost tnalevolence should spealc, 

With mneii ado Hie wish she crushed. 

Her colonr came and went ; her cheek, 

Norr pole, now by her heart's blood flushed ; 

The long black lashes of her ejea, 

Pencilled by nature, not by art, 

And wet with tuars, awolie surprise. 

Geoffrey in silence gaied ; his heart 

No words could find to talk of love. 

Sighs, bursting siglis, tho truth betrayed 1 

Now from the mass the ladies move : 

More than twelve hundred all arrayed 

In gawds and gartnents well befitting, 

Hie te the palace, and commence 

The song and dance without remitting. 

Geoffrey, refined in style arid sense. 

Beside Bmnesent his slation takes, 

And never had he felt such joy 

As (hat Hut creature's presence wakes. 

But joy there's none without alloy ; 

Mute, posed, irresoluf* he sits, 

Like one bewildered in his wits 

Brunesent observes, well pleased the while j 
Love makes her bold, and gives Iier might 
To speak tlie first i with courteons smile, 
And accents sweet, she hails the knight : 
" Welcome, Bir Geoffrey, to our court. 
Much joy thy presence here imparts ; 
Our tears heacefortli are turned tc 
And confidence elates our hearts. 
Blest be thy iiativo land, and he, 
King Arthur, who doapatehed thee hither 
And blest thy love, whoe'er she be !" 
" Yes, lady, may all juy bo with her ; 
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Bot jet in Bootb no such have I." 

" It cannot be that one so brave 

Hath passed unmarked by beauty'B eye." 

' No token of sneli Bate I tiava, 

And jet I love I" " And knows the dame 

Her triumph o'er thy heart f "'By Heaven, 

1 know not, I've suppresaed my flame ; 

No utterance ^et my lips have given." 

" Thou canst not then reproach tho fair ; 

If obstinately thou refuse 

To tell the cauEO of thy despair. 

And dieat— say whom couldst thou aocnse ! 

Kot hers the fault ; 'tis thine alone ; 

Who succour needs, relief should claim." 

" Lady, 'tia true, my fault I own ; 

But BO tranecendoDt is tho dame, 

I dare not such a boon demand ; 

There lives no emperor on earth 

But would he honoured by her hand ; 

Sach ie her beauty, such her birth. 

And ao unlimited her store." 

" All tliia is folly— want of spirit. 

Willi love no king availeth more 

Than others, if his peers in merit. 

Love needs not wealth, whate'er the meaauro ; 

Worth, talents, valour, he eatcems 

Par more than birth, domains, and treasure. 

Many of high descent ho deems 

'Sot worth a straw; ncli men there he 

He mooka at for their nothingneas. 

Seep not thy love a mystery 

On fortune's score — 'twere foolishness. 

Thou hast anch qualitiea, my friend. 

As well deserve a lady's love, 

Whate'er her rank. Good-luck attend 

The toaJd who ahall thy partner prove !" 

" Lady, in Chriat's name I introat 

That thou wouldst speed my humble prayer. 

Without reserve, without deceit ! " 

■> Sir Kniglit, by that Borne Qod I swear, 

Who visited the world for man. 

And bore the cross— I'll aid thy enil^ 

And cause it prosper if I con. 

With all my heart and power to hoot. 

Doubt not my word." " Blest lady, no I 

Thy word devoutly 1 believe. 

Thou art the fair I covet so ! 

Thou only canst my pangs relieve! 

My life or death ou tlicu depends ; 
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nioD alt tbe fair, for ctct dear. 

In whom lay love begina and ends ; 

My jo;, my lormenl, hope, and fear ; 

When to do&pair mv be&rt U driv^i, 

Sneet (houghU of ibee ibe ^oain dispel 

Tbou canst exalt m; soul to heaven, 

(^ GiDk it to the depths of bell ! 

Tis Ihon, (air lad;, dom possess 

Tbe V.ej of all mjr weal and wo; 

Tis thou inspir'Ht my valiontness, 

And mak'st my courage eljb and flow ! " ' 

I ^fter a little coquetry on the part of Brunesent, an( 
t the pervereity and corruption of the age, she s 
ct of marriage in due form, and Geoffi^y replies — 
■ * It ig thy pleasure I subscribe 
A legal covenant I Agfvcd : 
Whato'er thj heart, thy tongoe prracribe 
] iiifitantij will sign the deed.** 
" Enough ! " she ciries ; " henceforth thoa art 
The friend and master of my heart. 
No other covenant I reqiure 
Than tbia — *1 take thee for mj wife;' 
Tliat done, enjoy Ihy heart's desire ; 
Of me uad mine, the lord for lite. 
If Bucb tby pleasure, J implore 
That in King Arthur's royal court 
TVe sign und seal— I ask no more. 
For there tbe great and good resorL'' 
"So help me OodI" tbe knight replies ; 
" Thy wish is eo akin to mine — 
80 aweett so loviu«r, and so virise. 
That day and night my heart will pine, 
Stranger to pleasure aud repose. 
Till thy desire aecomplished be." 
" Then thou aceord'at what I propose t " 
■ Yes, my adored, most willingly." 
*■ Then eoter, monarch of my hall. 
My love, my titles, gold, domain, 
Dcigu to accept — tliau'rt lord of all!" 
* Thyself, fair dame, 1 wisk to gain. 
And not thy treasure ; that resume. 
Nor deem pride dictates tbe reply : 
Tis not for gold 1 hither came; 
Nor tends, nor titles covet I. 
I journeyed hither for thy sake ; 
For I desire thee mere, by Heaven, 
Than all the world I Thy lands I take 
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These will I guard, should foes assail, 
Long as my sword and strength avail." ' 

Here ends the interest of the romance. It is easy to gaess the 
rest. Valour is crowned by love. 

Nothing can be more delicately or more happily conceived than 
the means employed by Brunesent to draw from her lover the secret 
of his attachment* Tha alternations of love, hope, and fear on 
both sides, and especially the lofty dignity of the lady, struggling 
with the passion she shrinks from avowing, yet cannot suppress, 
furnish materials of interest truly dramatic. 

We have thought proper to introduce this valuable monu- 
ment in its chronological place ; but a consideration of the great 
body of early Spanish romance, the classes into which it may be 
divided, and the leading characteristics of each, cannot be done 
justice to until we have the whole brought fully before us in the 
next period. 
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^ kagtuge of Spain was one of the earliegt formed 

- And though she vas, is we have seen, blessed 

coience aad the life of poetrj daring the 

ignorance and saperstilion, jet her literary pro- 

and the prodQCtions of her geoius remarkably 

M ihe end of the fifteenth century. 

^^J^j^^oess is lUiewise observable in the politiaJ history of 
\^0ffy. Dtiring these four centnries the Spanish charaolet 
** tj^ope^T Btren,5thened, and coDtirmed, bnt seemed to receirB 
^*^ taipr^^- Th^'fs "ss the same chividric bravery exercised 
*?Jiqg against the Moore, prompted by the same religitms 
* ^Lm~ iril hout ferocity, for there was much in the character 
jjL (^ to command esteem. There ivas the same high sense 
BT, and the same gallant bearing, fostered by rivalry with 
It honourable and gallant as themselves; and there was 

S independence amongst the nobles, strengthened by the 

* vbicb pertained to every vassal of making war upon the 
B^ provided he first restored tbe fiefs -which he held of it. 
tiie commencement of tbe period which now comes under 
JyTcview, the kingdom of Castile was distracted by the quarrels 
E|B powerfnl nobles ; and that of Arrogon was gradually extend- 
-Bnd Blreogtbcning its dominion. Meanwhile Graiiada, whiufa 
I now tbe only Moorish state in Ibe Peninstda, was the home 
firt, of luxury, and of gallantry. It bad on immense popnU- 
i, and tbe land was kept in a state of high cultivation. Bril- 
t festivals, exciting games, and splendid tournaments, made 
' attraction even for Christian cavaliers. No entor- 
deemcd complete unless attended wi(b some 
n arms ; and the knights of Castile who guarded 
frontiers gladly presented themselves at every courtly 
titivnl, to shed their blood in tbe toumay, and to dispute in 
eriouii combat the prize of valour. Tbe civil wars of both 
Icingdums prevented any attempt at a general struggle between 
Mem, or sn_j' project of extentiive connueat on either side; but stiU 
ftie balllc'field was always openbetweetiflvo twonWiM»,»mii^B 
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j»rtunity was thus aflFori^ed to tlieir chivalrous youth of execcia. 
ing themselves in arniB, In the year 1479, however, the whole of 
Christian Spain was united under one sovereignty by the marriage 
of laahella of Castile with Ferdinand. V. of Arragon ; and its power 
being thus consolidated, it was natural to turn it against the 
Moalem foe. It has been remarked that the conqoest of Oranaiia, 
suggested to Isabella by ber confessor, was ' a project which she 
pursued with tlie blind zeal of a woman, but with tiie talent and 
courage of a man.' The fall of this great city in 1492 ended the 
etraggio whith had lasted for nearly eight centuries between the 
Moslems and the Chnatiaiis ; and many milliona of tlie former 
became subjects of Castile. 

The history of Spanish poetry continues barren of names till 
al least the middle of the fourteenth century. Probably a great 
many of the popular bailads were composed at this time, but as 
yet no regard was paid to them by those icho wished to be 
tlioi^bt learned ; and with a view to the convenience of historical 
STRUigeinent, we defer, as already intimated, giving any particular 
account of tliem until the time they were allowed a place in the 
literature of the country. Meanwhile we glean a few interesting 
memorials of literary cnJtore in the fourteenth century. 
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e example of Alphonso X. 
on the grandees of Castile ; and 
great measure ascribe the encouragement given by Alphonso XI. 
to litemtiu^ and science. Amid the turmoils of a busy reign, 
this prince maintained the character of a protector of learning, 
md distinguished himself as a writer in his native language. lie 
is uud to have composed a general chronicle in redondillas, but it 
has not yet been discovered in the archives of literature. How- 
ever slight may hare been the poetic merits of this work, it is 
rendered interesting by the fact, that the king aliandoned tbe 
Alexandrine measure of tiie monks, and chose the easy-flowing 
verse of the popular ballads for the rhythmical structure of his 
nairative. His e>Lample gave sanction to the redondilla, and 
brought it into favour. Several books in CastUian prose also 
vero written by his order, among which was a Icind of peerage or 
ttgister of the nobility of Castile, with a record of their hereditaty 
estates. There was also a sporting caliiodar, to V\\e cwQ^owSAOa. 
of which serend persons assisted. IE these \w)'j^6 
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lotliuig bj which rbetoricnl art migbt bu advanced, the; at leut 
contributed to give ioportacce to Ihe na.tional dialect, and to 
admiilate persona of rank to engage in literary puisuitB. 
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I Don Join Manuel was a CaatUian prince, descended from Fer- 
dinand m, in a line collateral with the reigning femily of Castilei 
and one of the n:iost accompliEhed men of Iub age. He was one of 
■the five guardians of AlphonEO XI. during Mb minority; and he 
Sfterwarde served him with cliivalrouE fidelity, though it appean 
iie was a prince whom it was exceedingly difficult to please, fle 
"was appointed governor of the frontiers, aod for twcuty yean 
carried on a Buccessfnl war against the Moors of tiranuda— an 
early example of thit nnton of letters and arms which afterward! 
reflected so much glory on the Spanish nation. Juan Maimers 
principal work, ' El Condo Lucanor,' is the moat valuflble monS' 
ment of Spanish literature m the fourteenth century; and if we 
except the royal statutes and chroniclea which have been noticed, 
it is the earliest prose work in the Castilian language, as was ' The 
Decameron,' which appeared ahont the same time, the first in 
the Italian. Both are a collection of tales; hut 'The Decameroo' 
IB the lively offipring of a man of dissipated manners, seeking 
to amase rather tlian to instruct ; while ' Count Lucanor ' is ths 
production of a statesman instructing a grave and serious nation 
in lessons of policy and morality in the form of apologaes. 
Though containing much that is the gentdne o&pring of tbe 
XDthor, yet the groundwork of the book is evidently tlie 'IKs- 
^^_ ciplina Clericalis ' of liabbi Moees Sephardi, the converted Jew 
^^L«f Hnesca before noticed, who flourished at the end of the 
^^^Utwelftb century, and translated most of his stories and sentencu 
^BPfrom the fables of the East. 

^^^^ ' Count Lucanor ' is a book bo unostentatious in its cliaractMi 
ao full of sound practical good sense, and clothed to such simply 
homely, but spirited language, as could scarcely have been expeci«d 
from Spain at this era. At the time it appeared, a taste for tlie 
romantio fictions of chivalry had begun to prevail; yet theT«il 
b the 'Count Lucanor' no trat'e of extravagance, no dreany 
fliglitB of a wild imagination. In every page of the book the 
author showG hmuelf a wise msji of the world, and a close obsenV ■ 

Ko/ human nature. He places his hero, Count Lucanor, i 
ircamstaneeB of difficulty both witttea^cWVoiMwiaaiii^lSji 
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Hb count sBbs advice of his minister Patronio, who answers 
tiJTt irith a story or fable, related with mach simplicity and 
gracefulness, and applied with wit and ingenaity. There are 
forty-nine of these tales, and the moral of each is contained in one 
or more verses at the end, mo^e remitrkable for precision and 
good sense than for poetical merit. The following is a trans- 
lation of the first of these apologues:^ 

'One day Count Lucan or thus addressed his eounfioHor Patronio:— 
"Patronio, thou knowest Uia,t 1 Dm a great hunter, and tlmC I have 
invented considerable improveTnents for the hoods and jesses of 
mj Gilcons. Now thosG who are ovil-inclined towards me, make 
tluB a, matter of derision. They exdil the Cid, Buy Diaz, and Count 
Ferondo Gonzales for their valour in battle, and the holy and blessed 
King Ferdinand for the victorioa he won ; but me they praise with 
a Boeer for havia;; bronght (o perfection tlie hoods and jesses. Now 
u SDch commendation is more an inaiilt than an honour, I pray 
Ihee counsel ne how I shall escape from this irony on a subject 
which, after all, is praiseworthy in its place." " My Lord Count," 
s^d Patronio, " I will relate to you what befell a, Moorish king of 
Cordova," The count bade him proceed, and Patronio spoke as 
follows : — 

"There was a Jloorish king of Cordova, whose name was Al- 
Bakem. Ho govemad his kingdom with some wisdom, but did not 
exort himself to accomplish any brilliaitt achievement, as kings are 
in doty bonnd to do, for it is not enough that they merely preservo 
their dominions. Those who would acquire plorj and fame, should 
endeavour to oulargu their territories, if it cao be done without 
iojiustioe; and thus they will not only gain applause whilo they 
llv^ but leave behind them monuments of their greatness. This 
kiltg, however, cared not for glory or advantage, but thought only 
of Gating Bad drinking, and amnsing liimsQlf in his palace. Kow 
it happened one day that ho was listening to the music of an in- 
■trmnent called <d-bog6n, of which the Moora are very fond. Ha 
observed that it did not sound so well as it might ; so he took the 
d-bogon and made » hole underneath, opposite the others, after which 
it yielded a much finer note. This was a very clever iuvention, 
hot not exactly suitable for a king. It passed into a, proverb; and 
when lie people would speak of any trifling improvement, they 
■udt'It is evcD worthy of King Al-Hakem.' This saying was so 
pfien repeated, that at leiigtii it reached Iha ears of the king, who 
demanded to know its meaning, and so insisted on an answer, that 
Qiey were obliged to explain it to him. When he heard it he was 
sorely grieved, for he was in truth a very good king. He forbore 
topDnish those who had thus spoken of him, but he made a reaolutjou 
hi hia own heaj^ so to act that it should be repeated no more. He 
M his people to finish the great mosque of Cordova. He suppliod 
every want, and finally completed it, maVting U tbc ino*4 \ii».-a'aSsi, 
nohl^ aoJ exquieite of all Iho Moorish moKjueB in S^ ' 
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and is called St.Uury'^ liAving bora 
. l^og Ferdinnnd, aficr he took Cordota 
lung had finished il, he mid tlutt if hil 
had hitherto ei^pased him to deriaian, 
re he should be applauded for Ihnt un 
The proverb wna in fact cliiuiged, and 
MoorB speak of an addition superior to 
■Ltached, thev taj, " King Al-Hnkem has 

«cll performed a trifling deed, 
and sliouldst enlarge thme actions' scale, 
l» will peris]], but the meed 
for great exploits will never fail.' * 

thai Patronio took little pcuns to diBguIse his in- 
"a Eubjoui a few of his cooduding morals, which 
of the Bume measure as that in the note ;— 



„'• may remark, in passing, that the ' Count Lucanor' has Bug- 
Mod more than one eubjeot for the Spanish stage, and conttuns 
ja the groundwork of ' The Taming of the Shrew ' by our own 
ipiortal Shakspcare. 

~ a Juan Manuel was likewise the author of a ' Chronicle of 

'The Book of the Sages,' 'The Book of Chivah-y,' and 

ral others — in all said to amount to twelve. It appears thtt 

t of these are now tost, though they existed in mannscnpC 

le sixteenth century. A collection of his poems was abo 

it at that time, according to Argote de Molina, who published 

' Count Lucanor,' and intended likewise to edit the poemS- 

11 his works were bequeathed to tlie Dominican convent which 

i liad founded and endowed, and in which he was inteiTeJ- 

t the 'Count Lucanor' alone was published- — first in Sevill* 

Lby Aigote de Molina in 1575, and again in Madrid in XEtl^-- 



erat,' written 
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of his romances preserved la the ' CaDcianero 
with a simplicity which adds to the yaluc of 
themselves tender and tanching. The following 
a specimen : — 



Oritando vb 



'I Ciiballcro. 



All alone the linin:ht is wandering. 

Crying with a heavy tone ; 
Chul in dark funereal gorracnta, 

Lined with serge — lie walks alone^ 
To the dreary, trackless mountains. 

He rettrea to weep and mourn. 
Barefoot, lonely, eud deaerted, 

Swearing never to return, 
TVhero tha voice of lovely woman 

Might betray him to forget 
Her whose ever-blessed memory 

Lives within hia heart-alirine yet — 
Her who, promised to his pnssion. 

Ere ho hud postiesBod her, died '. 
Now he seeks somo desert conntrv. 

There in darkness to abide. 
In a distant, gloomy mountain, 

Wliere no hiimau beings dwelt. 
There he built a. houae of aadneaa, 

Badder than the tliouglits can tell. 
Of a yellow wood he built it, 

Of a wood that's called doapair ; 
Ehick the stone that formed the dwelling. 

Block the blending mortar thei'e. 
Roof he raised of gloomy tilings. 

O'er the beams of ebony ; 
Shecta of lead lie madu hia flouring. 

Heavy as his miaery. 
Leaden were the doors he scnlptared— 

HJs own chisel carved the door, 
Hia own weary fingers scattered 

Faded vine-lenves on the iloor. 
Ho who malces his homo with sorrow. 

Should not fly to Joy's relief. 
Here in this dark didorous mansion, 

Dwelt lie — votary of giiof 
Diflcipline is hia, sovorer 

Than tlio months of stem I'auliir ; 
And his bed was made of tendrils. 

And his food thoxc tendrils arc ; 
And hia driuk is teara ofGorrow, 

Which soon tliniod to teaia ag^u. 
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Once a day he ate, once only. 

Sooner to be freed from pain. 
Like the wood the walls he painted. 

Like that dark and yellow wood; 
There a cloth of silk suspended, 

White as snow in solitude; 
And an alabaster altar 

Even before that emblem stood — 
There a taper of bitumen 

O'er the altar faintly moved ; 
And the image of his lady — 

Of the lady that he loved — 
There he placed : her form of silver^ 

And her cheeks of crystal clear. 
Clad in robes of silvery damask, 

Such as richest maidens wear; 
Next a snow-white convent garmeni^ 

And a veil of purest white, 
Covered o'er with moons, whose brightness 

Shed a chaste and gentle light; 
On her head a royal coronet. 

Such as honoured monarchs see — 
'Twas adorned with chestnut branches 

Gathered from the chestnut-tree. 
Mark ! beneath that word mysterious 

Hidden sense may chance to be— 
Chestnut branches may betoken. 

May betoken chastity.* 
Two^and-twenty years the maiden 

Lived, and died so fair, so young — 
Tell me how such youth and beauty 

Should in fitting words be sung ? 
Tell me how to sing his sorrow. 

Who thus mourned his perished maid I 
There he lived in wo and silence, 

With her image and her shade. 
Pleasure from his house he banished. 

While he welcomed pain and wo ; 
They shall dwell with him forever. 

They from him shall never go.f 

* Cattmas, from casta, chaste, f Cancionero de Valencia, 1511 : p. 155. 
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3 ' Dance of Death ' was a favonrite fiction both of painters 
loeta in tlie middle nges. It appeared in different countries, 
nder a. vast variety of forma, bat in none more striking and 
jesque than in the Spanish verBioii by Habbi Santo do 
Dn. It is a kind of spiritual maequerade, in which persons of 
rank and age appear dancing with the slceleton form of 
I. The first seven stanzas of the Spaniali poem form a pro- 
, in which the King of Terrors issues his summons, partly in 
m person, and partly in tliat of a preaching friar ; — - 

,'Xo I I am Death, with aim as sure as steady, 
~Bch living thing that is und ahull be 1 draw near me — 
^ call tliee — I require thee, man ! be ready 1 
'Vhy build yo up this fragile life! now, hear me. 
Whore is the power that does not own me— fear me! 
Who can escape me wheii I bend my bow 1 
1 pull the strmg— tiiou hest in dust below, 
Smit by the barb my ministering angels bear me, 

Oome to the dauoo of Death — cunio hither, even 
Vie hmt, the lowlieBt — of all rank and statum ; 
Who will not come ahail ba by Bcourgos dAven — 



atb is afterwards represented, as in the old pictures and 
IS, summoning all ranks, froiu the pope downward, through 
nids, patriarchs, kings, bishops, lords, monks, &c. down to 
itbQurers, and forcing all to joiu his mortal dance, though 
I complaiu bitterly of the grievance. Here is a spirited 
a:— 

to my dance— my mortal dance — have brought 
o nympba, all bright in beauty and in bloom. 
sy listened, fear-etmck, to my songs, metbonght, 
d truly songs like uiino are tinged with gloom ; 
it neither roseale hues nur dowera' pertumQ 
mWili now avail them— nur the tlraueaud c^-nua 
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^^g Of worldly vimity will fill my 

^^M They aro my brides — their bridal-bod the tomb.' 

^^ft And thus the poem concludes;— 
^^B ■ And since 'tia certain, then, that ws must die, 

^^^H So hope, no chance, no prospect of redress, 

^^^H ~Be it our constant aim uoawerTinuty 

^^^B To tread the narrow ])at]i of liolioesa ; 

^^^f For God ia first, last, midst; oh lot us press 

^^^H ODWiirda ! and wlien Death's nmuitory ghmtie 

^^H Shall summon us to join his mortal dance, 

^^H Even then sliall hope and joy our foDtiiteps Uoas.' 

^^^H Another spirited poem, i 

^^B buted to Santo de Carrion, is the narration of a vision seen b^ ■ 
^^H.holj hermit at prayer. A putrefied corpse is introduced vilh 
^^f TTorms devouring it, and behind, something in the form of a vhite 
bird, which represents the disembodied sonl; the latter hurll 
the most dreadful curses at the decaying body, which are again 
retorted, each accusing the other of having c ' ' 
dainitatioii.* 
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imprisonod by the command of Cnrdiiiat Ril 
Albomoz, the celebrated archbisbop of Toledo, most likely for 
Bome of tbe nintieroiia indiscretions mentioned in his poeraB, 
whieli are certainly little in acconiance with tbe sacred obligations 
of his gffice. He does not inform us what were the acciuationa 
laid ag^nst him, but he nsserts his innocence, and implores the 
Holy Virgin to turn against his accasers the slanderous weapons 
they had used. He throws the blame of bis irregularities on the 
stars, saying that he was bom under the influence of Ventis, and 
WM bat the child of destiny — a son-y apology, and one which, 
if erer serionsly preferred, was never serioasly admitted by the 
judges of error or the awarders of ptminhtnent. 

Before tbe time of BuiE, Castilian poetry displayed little 
Tsriety of versification ; but he introduced several new and har- 
fneoious measareE. Not only did he thus exhibit with effect the 
flexibility of Iho Caatilian language, but he introduced and main- 
tained the poetic spunt throughout his works. This, though some- 
times appearing in former writers, yet so often sleeps through 
long and weary pages, that it is impossible to master their works 
except with a view to some object of historical or critical research. 
They seldom command our sympathy, or awaken our interest; 
»nd that cariosity must be eager indeed which will toil through 
Ilie heavy labours of those versifiers who aspire after no lofty 
sentiment, aud consider the form of verse sufficient ornament for 
(heir pages. A rhymster and a poet were synonymous terms in 
their vocabulary, as they usimlly are in all rude ages. But our poet 
had a higher ambition. His gay and sprightly imagination played 
alikewith the weapons of irony and wit; he jested and moralised in 
tnm ; wandered from tbe house of moummg to the house of feast- 
ing; and hesitated not to avail himself of the low jest or vulgar 
proverb on the one band, or the snblime and sententious eloquence 
of holy writ on tbe other. In sliort, the arch-priest is a very 
ardent and amorous gentleman — rather too gross occasionally for 
% divine — and a great admirer of Ovid ; but with many redeem- 
ing virtues, and a constantly-returning sense of shame and duty. 
Baints and sages have alike furnished him with subjects ; and his 
Torks contain a number of ingenious fictions, apposite illustra- 
tion*, and moral deductions. The picture he gives of the clergy 
I djj kis day is a* correct as it is disgraceful ; — 

' Oh lathEr friar ! who can toll 

How mucli thou dost torment us hero I 
Woidd I could ID thy convent dwell, 
For thou art never there !' 

v workf of Juaji Hum consist of a eetiea oi sVo'wea ■CoA 
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appear to be sketches firom his own^ personal history, nungled 
occasionallj with fictions which perhaps may be only all^orical 
T^Mresentations of other facts. The most curious is the battle of 
Mr Camaval with Mrs Lent, the idea appearing to be taken firom 
the 'Batracho-myo-machia:* such conflicts were highly popular 
with the metre-mongers of the middle ages. Do& Tocino (Mr 
Bacon), Dona Cecina (Mrs Hung-Beef), with a train of oUi^ 
saTOury personages, are marshalled in mortal combat, but in Yam ; 
the holy cause of Mrs Lent triumphs, and Mr Camayal is con- 
demned to be imprisoned in solitude upon one spare meal per di^ 
except in case of illness or repentance. But at the end oi forty 
days the allegorical prisoner escapes, raises new levies of followers^ 
defeats his foes, and appears in state as the ally of Don Amor. 

The work on which Ruiz has chiefly drawn is a Latin drama on 
Love by Pamphylus ManrHianus; and he does not conceal the 
obligation: — 

' And if I have indeed been gross, 
Unfiirl your kind forgiveness o'er me ; 
For Pamphylus and Ovid told 

Whatever's most impure before me.' 

■ 

The following are fair specimens of his moral sentences :— 

* This is man's duty, thk is wisdom's test, 

To know both good and ill, and choose the best.' 

' Deserve your recompense, exact it not ; 
Safety and freedom ne'er with gold were bought.' 

* Judgment and wisdom crown the hoary head; 
Ejiowledge and science in time's footsteps tread.' 

* The wise man murmurs not, when murmuring 
Nor consolation nor repose can bring : 

That which our plaints remove not nor repair, 
In prudent silence let us learn to bear.' 

*Take heed to trifles; words are dangerous things; 
From a small com the proudest oak-tree springs; 
The mass ferments with one small grain of leaven ; 
Thorns spring from down driven by the winds of heaven.' 

Juan Ruiz has written several hymns to the Virgin. The foflo^" 
ing may be taken as a specimen of their spirit and style: — 

' Thou flower of flowers \ VVl follow thee, 
Aad aiiig thy pcaiae uufr eaxifidl^ v 
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Ladjrl to tliee I turn mj eyes. 
On thee my truBtiug liope relies ; 
Oh let thj spirit smiling liurii 
Chass loj auxietica ', 

Most hctly Virgin! tired nnd faint 
I ponr TBj malancboly plaint, 
Tet lift «. tremuloHB tliouglit to tliea, 
Even 'midst mortiJ taint. 



Bright lady of the aky 1 

Thy mercy's an exUauatless mine, 
freedom from ciLre and life are thine; 
He recks not, fears nol, fainta nof, who 
IVnats ia thy power divine. 

I am the slave uf wo and wrong, 
Deqiair and darkness gnide my Boog; 
Do thou avail mc, Virgin, thou 
Wafl ray frail bark along ! ' 

Influence of I^ive. 

'Love, to the alowcsl, siihtilty can teach. 
And to the dumb give fair and jtuwing epeeoh; 
It makas the coward daring, and the dull 
And idle diligcnl^ and promptneaa full. 

It makes youth ever youClifuI, takes from a^e 
The heavy burthen of time's pUgrtma^e ; 
(Kres beauty to deformity— is seen 
To value wliat is valnelesa and mean. 

Enamoured once, however low and rude, 
Escb seems to each all wise, all fair, all good, 
Biigfatest of nature's works, and loveliest, 
Deairc, ambition, covet not the rest, 

Iiove spreads its misty veil o'er all, and nheti 
One ann is fled, another dawns again ; 
But vftlour may 'gainst adverse (ato coate&d. 
Hie hArdeat fruit is ripened in tiie ctid.' 
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The poedc powers of the aiYh-prrcst nf Hit& sre perhaps best 
diaplsjed to his verses od Death, which ue 
quotation. The following is a single couplet:— 



DOS PEDRO LOPEZ DE ATALA. 
1333-1407- 
Lopez ie Avala wu bom in Mordit in 1332, and died at C«1a- 
hoiTS* in 14U7. He Eerved four saccessiTe kiogs in the capacity 
of grand-chsnceUor of Caetile. Being a descendant of the most 
noble HoDseofHaroin the paternal line, he was Lordof Salvatierrft 
de Alava. Tie vnm both a poet and a historian ; md the Spanish 
nation alill Ilea under the disgrace of not having published his 
poems, whicli were long since promised to the world by Sanchez. 
We are therefore obliged to be content with the estracta pablifihed 
by Gomez at Madrid in 1829, and by Amador de loa Rios in 18i7. 
To the philosopliical politician the works of Ayola must poesess 
cwnsiderable interest, at least such interest ts resnlta from the dis- 
play of strong poUtical passions, and from the development of ft 
character that would seem to pic^oaticate a stormy and troubled 
life. He remained many years in the aervice of Peter the Cruel, the 
sport of all that monster's caprices ; but, wearied at length of hi« 
tyranny, he attached himself to the party of Don Henry of Trfts- 
tamara. This course he not only justified with his pen, but 
followed with his aword when the two illegitimate brothers of the 
king put themselves at the head of the malcontents, and declared 
war agabst him on account of the murder of their mother, Elinor 
de Guzman. The insurgents were defeated at the battle of Najem, 
and Ayala was made prisoner by the English, who were in allianvu 
■with Peter ihe Cruel. Ho was taken to England on the 3d of 
April 1367, where it is said he composed his ' Rimado de Palacio' 
in prison. This, which seems to be the most remarkable of his 
poems, contains 1619 coplas or stanzus, varying both in the nitm- 
ber and measure of the lines. It was written expressly with s 
Tiow to render Peter odious to his oppressed subjects, and to 
attach them to the interests of Prince Henry. The poet h»a 
drawn a fearful picture of the gloomy prison in which he ww 
confined, the wounds from which he was suffering, and lie 
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dl^iis vitb irhicih lie was loaded. Palitice, marnU, religion, are 
the themeB of Ayaln's mase; and i^nchez asEurcB lis that his 
vorks are replete with profound learning, extensive knowledge 
of the world, and elevated religiouB feeling. Hie Batires on 
tbe clergy and statesmen of his own day are eufiiciently severe; 
but the bitterness of his cenaates had too good foundation in the 
cormption of both thiBsea during the fourteenth century. After 
his release, Lopez de Ayala became one of the counsellors of 
Henry 11., and received a commission as his ambassador to France ; 
but in a battle fought against the Portuguese at Aljubarrota (1.185), 
he was again mnde prisoner. This second captivity affected him 
with a tmly painful sense of the miseries arising from the loss of 
personal liberty, and tinctured his poetry with a melancholy and 
solemnity which impart to it a chiiritcter of more than usual 
elevation. At the period when Ayala wrote, the olher poets of 
Europe composed little else than amatory verses; but in his 
nnmerouH productions there is scarcely a line to be found which 
alludes to an earthly passion. Many of them, however, are replete 
with love to the Soprome Being borrowing the language of human 
affection, and proving that the author was in religion what we 
usually terra a mystio- 

We select a paasa^ or two from that part of the ' Kimado,' 
where, after giving advice to princes, ministers, and clergy, for the 
proper government of the people committed to their cha^e, the 
ttithor takes a survey of the other classes of society, exposes the 
low state of their morality, and lays down practical rules for their 
conduct, corroborating them by testimonies drawn from the Bible 
e classics: — 
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MtTCliantF. 

Then of our mpruhants what opinion Rive ! 

By lying, clieating, perjury, they live. 

Ood and their souls thoy in oblivion cast. 

Nor onoo rofloct they must account at lost. 

Their merchandise with rank imposture teems. 

False entriesj symbols false, nntighC what it Beems. 

Fifty pistoles for such a picca the; ask. 

And if tho imposition thou nnmasli, 

" Take it," they cry, " for thirty 1 yet, good friend. 

May wo ne'er witness tliis same twelvemontli end. 

If yBsterday we gave not for the gear 

Forty pistoles ; 'twas to a foreigner 1 " 

Then, in their weights and measures, what deceit [ 

Thoj prate of one, but with another meto. 

Buch ore our merchants : yet no fan\l. t.\\ej Qwn ■, 

Time oat ofmiad the traffic halb been, ^nown' 
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* Dost tboQ inquire how learned doctors pofls f 
Much lore they have, bat more defects^ alas I 
Gold is the god they worship, and for thia^ 
Conscienco without compunction they disiniag. 
Needst thou their counsel on some dubioua plea! 
Bending their eyes with due solemnity : 

^ Faith," they exclaim, <* it is a puzzling questiony 
Much time it will demand, and long reflection. 
Tet to oblige you, desperate though it looks. 
We may be useful ; we'll consult our books. 
But mark — for this all others we must leave ; 
It will absorb us quite from mom till eve." ' 

Hymn to the Holy Virgin. 

* Resplendent queen of stars, whose rays benigii 
Comfort the world, on me vouchsafe to shine, 
On me, thy servant^ who confide in thee ! 
"Wise Solomon compared thy majesty 

To the tall cedar on Mount Lebanon ; 
Thy figure to the cypress on Mount Sion; 
Thy freshness to the palm-tree ever green ; 
And Scripture, to the olive, oh my queen. .... 

Thou hast redeemed the curse by Eve entailed. 
And remedied the ills her seed bewailed. 
Thy chapel stands on a steep mountain's crest, 
Where frequent miracles thy power attest ; 
And there I pledged to thee a votive lay, 
Which from my cell I now devoutly pay. 

Lady, with heart sincere, 
And true humility. 
At Monserrat I swear 
To offer thanks to thee. 

There, shouldst thou deign my fetters to remove^ 
My gratitude in serving thee I'll prove ; 
There, where thy sacred image first I saw, 
That filled my soul with confidence and awe !' 

The plan of the * Rimado de Palacio' is not original. The author 

seems, to have had before his mind the prayer of the troubadour 

Riquier, addressed to Alphonso X., in which he passes in review 

the professions, vocations, and wicked practices of men; and the 

didactic part of the work seems to be entirely drawn from the 

Scrlpturee, and the ' Count Lucanox,"' ¥ox VJkJa ««f«D^ qC the 
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I, however, and the piquancy of tbe sarcasniB ; for the eleva- 
tion of Bentiment, and the practical good-seniio of the precepts j 
for the corTECtnesH, perspicuity, aod elegance of the style, lie is far 
superior to cither Eiqaier ar Mannel. 

The editors of Ayala's works have given ns some ourioos par- 
ticolors of hifl habits. Each time that he resumed his pen, he first 
confessed his sins three timea ; then recited the decalogue ; next 
the seven mortal sins ; then the seven worits of chftrity ; and last, 
the five moral sentences of the Christian philosopher. 

Being strongly attached to the study of history and pliilosophy, 
he translated some ancient works, among which were ' Livy's 
Soman History,' 'The Fall of Frincea,' ' The Ethics of Saint 
OtegoTj, ' ' Isidorus oa the Summuin Bonum,' ' Boethios on 
the Consolation of Philosophy,' and ' The History of Troy.' He 
▼rote also, besides the ' Runado de Fnlacio,' already mentioned, 
a chronicle of the four kings in whose reigns he lived, and a book 
on Falconry. The following letter is from the chronicle of Don 
Pedro the Cruel of Castile, and ia dated 1369 :— 

The MooriaU King of Granadn. to King Don Pedro of CiWtilB. 

'Exalted king and lord, whum may Ood honaur and guard: 
Amen. Thy servant Benhattin, the littlo philosopher, and of tho 
Mmncil of tho king of Ornnadn, ihy friend, witli all respoct and 
liumility. Fowerfuland renowoed king among other kings,! acknow- 
ledge that my service ought always to be ready for the hnnonr and 
■dvancement of thy state ond royal dignity, in so far as my Imow- 
leidge may attain and my power be able h> sapport it 

' When tbo King Don Alphonso, thy father, was alive, and even 
after his death, even some time since thou begonnest to reign, all 
those under thy dominion livod in the fullest seaurity and enjoy- 
ment^ on accDnnt of iiia many good cuBtoms which thy iklher insti- 
tated; and this pleasure continued to them since his death during 
the time of thy dominion — which pleasure they esteemed so much, 
that thoy well might Say that neither the sweetness of the honey- 
comb nor any other pleasure should be compared unto it. But of 
these pleasures all thy subjects have sineo been deprived, and thou 
art the canse of it by the numerons cruelties, and breaches of the 
law, and acts of injustice, which thou haat committed and art com- 
Biitdng every day ; doing among the people many cruelties of | 
bloodshed, and murder, and other crimes which tongue cannot 



* Oh king, know that so palpablo is thy inorditmte covetuuaness which I 
Uioil art exercising, that all those who have had interconrso of any 
kind with thee assert that thon art the most notoriouH, covetous, and ' 
disorderly Iting that hos ever been in Castile or in any other realm, i 
ITkereforo bo open, and so manifest, and so e^egiouB 'u %« ca*" 
loomess t&aC t^on exempliflest, in tho extorbioua to immeuM '0 



treasures, wliLcIi cannot be Bufficicntly supplied by tho rc^Iar 
resoarces, but still, adding evil to evil, than Tobbe«t evory one) and 
the furniture of the churches, tuul sacred articles used ia tbe celt- 
bration of the mass, thou aiipropriuteBt to increitse thy treusuret. 
Bot neichor conscionco nor sh&ma alFects thee; and £o jrreat it 
the stiuuliu thou findesC in thy accursed covclJiusness, Uukt thou 
nukest new foitlGcauonB both of casttes and fortrcsGes, id order 
that thou maycst secure these treasures, for thou art not ablo to 
secure them in any one in the world, but nrt continually fleciog 
from one Btronghold to another with them, because separation from 
them is death to thee. 

'The plumes with wliicb kings ennoble themsolves, and prescrre 
and defeud their lands and states, are the great men among: the 
nobility, and those of high lineogo among their countrymen; for 
which reason these are compored to nnd called wings, as by tbnn 
kings proceed ironi one land to another, and from auiong tham 
choose their coiinseUors. And with the plumes which are formed 
in Rucli wings, do kings ennoble themselves, increase in pride sod 
splendour, and overcome their opponents ; and with Llicao wingt 
kings con make very easy dighta when their cuuntrymcn and sub- 
jects are paid by them But wluit ia manifest of llioe i^ 

(hat the full-grown feathers, and the six chi(.>r feathors of eadi 
, iring, which thou formerly hadst in thy wings, are fallen from Oux: 
I «11 thy moat noble and most powerful adherents, who were (he 
plumes of thy flight hitherto, liavo forgot tlie friendship they umd 
to exercise, and the aid they unod to afford : und thy sovoisignty 
which they obeyed, they have now eiichang;ed for that of thy enemy. 
.... Those under thy domination wish not to yield to thy tyranny, 
and they resist tliee so fur as they con, for thou at all timet 
seekest to be more feared, even by thy courUers, than to be loved 
and praised.' 
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Vasco Lobeira, & Purtuguese, wJin died in 1403, is confessedly 
the author of the ' Amailis de Guuk,' the most celebrated of rU t)i« 
romances of chivalry. The first four books were written in 9paniih, 
and the work seems to have become generally known towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, which was just the lime when the 
poetic genius of the nation was rising into youthful vigour. 
Whether it originally belonged to this country or not, it soon 
become naturalised by the avidity with which it was read, and 
the powerful influence it exerted over the taste of the Castiliaiu. 
Its monstrous petveraions of history and geography escaped 
I of residers wlio liad little acquaintance with 
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I^P^etes of knowledge; and neither tl>e fonnaUty of the Btyla 
ftW the prolixity of the narrutivc waa reckoned a LlemiBh; 
tliqf were thought rather to bring out more strongly tlio virtuea 
of Gotliiu chivalry nhich the MooriBh wars maintninod in the 
PeninEula. The brilliant ^iiy mythology of Arabia added a 
powerful charm, and gave to the ' Amadia ' an epic colouring, 
which, joined to its marvellous descriptions of romantic heroism, 
produced an effect 0:1 the feelings and imagination of the age 
beyond aD3dhiug that liad yet appeared. Its highly moral olia- 
racter was Etrangely blended with a peculiar kind of delioatelj 
veiled license, which seems to have accorded very well with the 
spirit of gpouish chivalry. So fascinating a picture of the loftiest 
heroism and the most unshaken fidelity — uirmunBCribii^, with n 
uxions care, the boundary of love's dominion, yet admitting n< 
offensively indecorous or immoral trait — displaying flights ' of 
imagination often exalted beyond nature, but redeeming them 
with a simplicity of descriptioo that must please even a cultivated 
taste — such a work well deserved, at the time of its appearance, 
that popular favour which it continued for ages to enjoy. 
vantes himself was not insensible to its merits ; and when, ii 
expurgation of Don Quisote's library, all the other books of 
cMvalt; are burnt, he makes the curate spare this as the best 
^ecimen of a singular class of productions. 

Ainadis is the illegitimate son of the king of Oaula (supposed 
lo he part of Wales), and is exposed on the sea by his mother, to 
conceal her shame. Here he is found by a Scottish knight ; and 
when about twelve years of age, but in size and appearance 
Sfteen, he is appointed page to Oriana, the daughter of the king 
of England, ^he was about ten years old, and so fair, that she 
nas called ' the peerless.' 

' Aa soon as Oriana, the daughter of King Lisnarte, came to Soot- 
land, the queen gave to her the "Cliild of the Sea," saying, "This is 
a child who shall serve you ; " and she said that It pleased her. And 
■be Child of the Sea kept this word in liis bean, so that it never 
afterwarda left it; and aa this history truly shows, he was never, 
while he lived, weary of her aorvice. And this tiieir love lasted 
as long as tlieir lives; bub the Child of the Sea, not knowing that 
aha loved him, thoiiglit himself very bold, considering her ^^-eatncss 
and her bounty, that he slmuld set his licort un her, and never 
dared lo speak to her concernmg it. And Bhe, thongli ehe loved 
him in her heart, took heod not to Bpcak moru with him tlian 
with another, but her eyes took groat delight in eliowing to her 
lieairt tliat which she moat loved in the world. 

'Thus lived they silently togetlier, ueitlior saying ought to the 
other about their feelings. Tlien at last the timo tamo ■w'lvatt ftia 
Cliild of tliE fioa eouflidercd witliin himself that. Vie ■m\n\A XiLiicaswA^. 



And OmW' 



it he could find any that would make liini a knight. _ 

desired tint be mji^ht either periali in deeds of valour, oi' giin bj 
them his ladji's Javour.' 

The narrative goes on to relate how he liefionght the king to 

ecmfer knighthood upon him, and was warned that it waa better 

for a knight to die than to live, if he should fail to eustain the 

many trials by which his courage and patience must be proved. 

Bat the Child of tho Sea eaid to him, 'Neither for all this wiU I 

lail to be a knight ; for my heart would not have set itself upon 

W it, if I had not already thought to fulfil all that yon have said.' 

I Thufl begins the kni^itly career of Amadis; and the book i) 

I filled np with his after-adventures and those of his brother Galaor, 

■who was bom of the same parents after their marriage, ITiejr 

■wander into France, Germany, Turkey; aometimea we find than 

in unknown regions in the midst of enchantments; sometiniM 

nnder the smiles of their ladies, sometimes under their &ownst 

encountering knights as well as magicians, giants, and othH 

imaginary beings, till all ends at last in the marriage of 

Amadis and Oriana. Throughout the story Amadis appean u 

the model of all chivalrous virtue; and in the passages whidi 

L describe the duties of knighthood there is sometimes a lofty tone 

I that rises to eloquence. 

I The ' Amadis ' touched the right spring in the Castilian bosom, 

I and its popularity was great and immediate. Edition succeeded 

edition ; and, wliat was worse, a swarm of other knightB-enwrt 

Boon filled tlie literary world, claiming kindred with the ' Amadis,' 

though bearing little resemblance to their prototype, except in 

thwr extravagance. 

L The state of maimers in Spain which produced this eItraa^ 

I dinary series of romances, had already been fertile in heroes willi 

P the same general qualities ; and now the popular romance poetry, 

L ichich had long existed in obscurity, began to attract att«ntiMk 

Ballads and songs, hitherto little regarded, were carefully noted 

and collected ; new life was infused into this species of compoo- 

tion by the consideration in which it was held ; the Teutonic wd 

TOtnantic style prevailed over the classic; and tho battle wit 

fairly won by the democracy againiit the aristocracy of letten. 

The learned elaborations of monks and princes were left to b« 

food for bookworms ; and romances instinct with chivalrous li& 

vere the order of the day. This is a suitable time, therefor^ t» 

introduce them more fully to the reader. 

It is impossible that the earlier ballads, which are the finest »• 

■well as the simplest, should have come down to ns in the form 

I which Srst gained currency among the people. They were long 

L«ii^ect to all the mutations incidenl Ui \ui«nWtTi(;om.^>i«)iiiBi: 



tb^vere tai^ht bj mothers to their children; thej were BUng 
bv soldiei^ on the march ; hj the rusticB at their daily toil ; and 
by women dnring their domeBtie occapationB; while fiome who 
had a large coUeetion, made it their profeBsion to recite them, or 
ang them to the giiitar, for the entertainment of delighted 
listeners. One added to the tale he had received ; another, either 
throngh design or lapse of memory, omitted or altered a part, so 
that there were often many versiona of the same poem. Whoever 
was master of those that commanded the highest popularity, 
considered his knowledge oe a boutcc of profit and renown, which 
it was his interest to monopolise as mnch as possible. But the 
celebrity which certain compositions enjoyed, led sooner or later 
to their becoming generally known, and occupying the pMition 
which we Ehould now characterise by denominating them ' standard 



Amid all the mutations of form to which the ancient romances 
were subject, the same spirit and general chamcter was uniformly 
preBBTved. There was an elevation of thought sometime! rising 
info the sublime, and ulways breathing the purest patriotism, the 
strongest attachment to civil liberty, and the most profound re- 
spect for all that was noble in sentiment and generous in afTeotion. 
And though niany of them are fictitious in the usual sense of the 
word, they are strictly tmtliful in the picture they eihiliit of the 
mtumBTB and costoms of the age to wliich they belong. The style 
is simple, natural, and generally very ooncise in the mode of 
expression. The ancient popular poets of Spain scorned prolix 
mtrodnctions and tedious expositions; they put the narrative, as 
it were, into dramatic action, and dropped the curtain ad soon ■■ 
the d&ouement appeared. The perfection of this art is attainabla 
onlj among a people who hear poetry rather than read it, anA 
fflig whom the recitation is aided by gesture and mu«ic. What 
lybe termed beauty of diction was an excellence unknown to 
rda; they deemed all merit to reside in simplicity of 
, plainness of expression, and the rapidity with which 
^ bete succeeded each other. The yersiticalian of all the 
ent romances is pretty nearly the same, and has already been 
ribed among the prevailing forms of Castilian verse. 
Kth respect to their subjects, Ihe most obvioos divisioit 
Ito the chivalric, which celebrate the feats of knightly 
Dr, loyalty, and love ; the hislorieal, derived from accredited 
' ■fate in the annals of the country; the Moorith, of which 
the subjects are taken irom persons and events belonging to the 
I Xodems of Spam ; and Snally, the mistelUmeom — that is to say, 
*l romanoes which cannot be referred to 8017 of tkcae. \« ' 
a which the prevailing character is the jocose, tile 
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t, the hkloricil, and (ke Muoruh,*) 
■ rbe period now Dnder review ; nbile the 
entioited here, belong afano^t exdosivelj 



ulettered 
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iB^ critical study to imitate one of their beauties.' They liftve 
jly, htrwever, attracted the admiration of Eeverat Gennan 
,tere of embenae; and some of tiie most elegant acholara of the 
[UDSula, aa well as Baveral of our own poets,* have had the 
mge to appreciate their merits. The united and n' ell-directed 
onrs of these men hare prepnred the way for doing justice to 
I old romances of Spun, which are allowed to possess more 
ling and tiivention than any other poetry of eimilar aatiqnity. 
The foDowing romance will probably recall Co our recollection 
ae of onr own common halUda, in which may be found the same 
loral and simple sentiments, together with the same improba- 
^o f situation :— 

Count AJorcos anJ the Iiifiinla Soliaa. 
' Bcftaiila esti la Infnnl:!.' 
' Now the Infsjita is retired. 

She is retired sa wont to be ; 
8bu was sod und discoutoiited, 

For her lifa passed gloomily ; 
All the prime of life ia fadings 

8wiii tlio days of spring- time flee — 
The king has not espoused his daughter, 

Nor cares about her marriage he. 
To whom shall she unveil her sorrow I 

To whom confidH her misery 1 
Sho thought of enminoning the monarch — 

He her guide vioa used to be — 
And to confeaa to him hor aeeroc. 

All her wishes openly. 
The king he came when ho was sammonedj 

Thither came he hastily ; 
He found her desolate and gloomy, 

With her grief in seoreey ; 
And her lovely face was shaded 

With o dark anxiety ; 
And the monarch soon diacovered 

Thera was wo and misery. 
« What is this, helov'd InfantaJ 

Daughter, tell thy griefs to me^ 
Tell mo, teli me all thy sorrows, 

Whonco this strange despondency t 
TbU me : when I know thy grievance, 

I shall hnd a ramedy." 
■ Worthy king, 'tis hard lo find it; 

Bomody is none for ne ; 

* Jllr Loclibatt and Dt Bowriog eepQEia\l5. 
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When mj mother died the left nM^ 

Left me with this cham to thee: 
That thoa shouldat^ good kiiig ! betvotte 

At my age 'twas meet for me. 
Tis with shame that I require it^ 

Shame that strives with modestj; 
Bat these cares are thine, oh monarch! 

Cares like these belong to thee!* 
When the king had heard his danghter. 

Thus his daughter answered he: — 
" This has been thy fimlt, Infimta! 

Thine the faolt, and Uame not me ; 
Long ago I had espoosed thee 

With the Prince of Hangary ; 
Bat thou tam'dst away disdainfal 

From his suppliant embassy. 
Here, among our ^Nmish Cortes^ 

There was no nobility : 
There was none in all my kingdom 

High enough to wed with thee, 
Save alone the Count Alarooe, 

Who had wife and fEHuily." 
** King! invite the Count Alarooe 

To your table, and from me^ 
Soon as your repast is over, 

Bid him on his fealty, 
Bid him all his vows remember, 

All his pledged sincerity : 
Tell him of his plighted promise — 

Promise never forced by me — 
That he would become my husband. 

And that I his wife should be : 
I was happy then, and never 

From that hour repented me ; 
If he married with the countess, 

'Twas his own foul treachery ; 
When for him I had rejected 

The young Prince of Hungary. 
And if he espoused the countess. 

Let him blame himself, not me P 
Hardly could the shuddering monarch 

Check his rising agony ; 
But his inward thoughts repressing, 

Thus he answered angrily : — 
<* Far, far different were the counsels 

Which thy mother gave to thee; 
And my honour, oh Lifanta I 

Thou hast wounded cruelly. 
And if this be true, thy honour 

Thoa hast wrecked unbloshingly; 
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For the countess lires — ^thon never, 

Never canst espoosed be ; 
Honour, jnstice, mj Infanta, 

In such nuptials ne'er agfree ; 
Scorn will -wait thee, shame attack thee— 

Scorn, and shame, and infiuny. 
Give me counsels I intreat thee^ 

Mine avail me not — and she— 
She, thj mother, is departed. 

Who was wont to counsel me.** 
*' I will give thee counsel, monarch ! 

Let thy guide mj counsel be — 
Kd the count destroy the countess — 

No one will suspect 'twas he ; 
Let it all abroad be bruited 

That she died of malady ; 
Then we may arrange our marriage 

As a thing of novelty : 
And, good long ! my sacred honour 

Shall from every stain be free." 
So the monarch left the Infanta, 

Not as wonted — cheerfully ; 
But his thoughts were dark and gloomy, 

Tortured by anxiety. 
With his knights he found Alarcos 

Uttering words of gaiety. 
^Knights ! it is a worthless service 

At a mistress* feet to be ; 
Love is but an idle shadow, 

Love — ^without fidelity. 
I at least can claim the honour 

Of affection's constancy. 
Faithful when I loved the maiden. 

Faithful though my wife she be ; 
And if then I loved her deariy. 

Now she is more dear to me. 
Knights ! there is one faithful union — 

Honest love and memory." 
Here he saw the king approaching. 

And he ended — gallantiy. 
Left the crowd of knights around him, 

Bending to the king his knee. 
'^ Count Alarcos,^ said the monarch, 

While he hailed him courteouidy, 
^ Thou must be my guest, Alarcos, 

And to-morrow let it be— 
Thou must dine with me to-nuHTOw : 

Give me thy good company." 
** Proud and honoured, I attend tliee^ 

Thanki ta thy Ug^ majes^" 



Though tlie i 
Tliat ahs wj 

Morrow came 
FroiD the ir 

Sat him doM 
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And the Tojal hands aalndng, 

Hsil thuir flatttiring courtesy. 
" Though I had prepared for travel, ' 

That aliall be deferred for thee, 

untass writes to tell it 
uts mc anxious] J." 
: the king, retiring 
aas's inyatery, 
n before his table ; 

Little appetite liad ha ; 
There be sat in anxious trouble. 

Looking round him restlessly. 
Thtty were served wiili pomp and honom 

At a, mighty king ahoiild be ; 
"Wlien Iha fenst n-aa done, the pag 

Lefl the apartuTcnt silently. 
And the king and Count Alu-cos 

All ftlono, the monnrch, he. 
Hesitating, trembling, dreading. 

Entered on hia embassy ; 
*' I have mehmciioly tidings, 

Tidings sad to thee and ne. 
Cause have 1 for loud complaining 

Of the count's discourtusy. 
Thini wert pledged to tlie Infanta, 

Though she asked no pledge of thee 
Thou wert airorn to be her husband. 

She was sworn tby ivife to be. 
"Wliat besides has passed belweei 

Need not be divulged by me ; 
But what I rcquii'o, Alarcos, 

Then wilt hear with agony. 
Count! tliou mast destroy the coji 

This my honour asks of thee, 
And tet it be straight reported 

That she died of malady. 
So you shall arrange your marriage 

As a thing of novelty ; 
And my well-^heloviid daughter 

Of dishoDOnr shall he free." 
When the monarcli ceased, Alarcos 

Answered thos respectliiiJy ; — 
"Truly has the Infanta spoken, 

Bho has spokou verity. 
Why deny it ? her confessions 

Are but truth and honesty. 
If I broke my promilsc, monaruh, 

'Twos from my respect for thee, 
For I never dared imagine 

Thou so high wouldst honoor me. 



Sire, I'll marry tbe Infanta 
At tliy mandfttfl, cbeerfuliy ; 

But, Birc, tn [leEtroy tiiD vouiitesB, 
That con never, naver be. 

She deserves not dentU— deatli m 
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"Yes, good count I Iicr dcatli is needful 

For my honour and for me ; 
WliHrofore, whan thon liidst espoutai bcr. 

Didst Chun net iritli Crcauhuryt 
If tbou do not alny the ooimtoBS, 

Thou the aacHtice shull be : 
Count! formonarchB' lacred honour. 

Many perish (iiiiltlessly ! 
And the conntess' death lias notliing 

Ofsnch wondroufl mystery." 
"I will kill her, kingl but never 

Let the crime be laid on mc ; 
Tlioii sliatt muke the account with Heaven, 

When thy death-hour viaita thee, 
1 have swoni I will destroy her. 

By Iho vowH of chlviiiry. 
If I fait, the rEcreuntB" curses, 

Trwtor'8 vengeance light on me ; 
Toa 1 I will dcBtroy the countess, 

Though no tnhit of crime has slio. 
Kingl 'lis settled^my departnru 

Onljr \riuit a. word from tliee." 
■Go with God! good Couot Alarcosi 

Go prepare thee speedily ." 
Weeping mounts the Count Alarcos; 

Weeping bitterest tears is he — 
Weeping for his wife dnvoted. 

Whom he loved so tenderly ; 
Weeping fnr his infant children^ 

Infant children there were three. 
One was yet a helpleea baby 

Nursed upon his mother's knee ; 
NurseB three liad bared their boaums, 

He rejected all the three ; 
For he knew his tender niotlier. 

And npon her hreaet woidd be. 
Other two were little children, 

Thonjjhtless, careless, gay, and free. 
Ere the count had reached his dwelling;, 

This was his soliloquy: — 
"Who thy fiico of joy, my coimtcsff, 

Who thy face of joy can see ; 
Hastening with thy cheerful weluoine 

At thy life's extremity! 
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Wretched I, the sad, the guiltj — 

All this shame shall light on me !** 
Here he saw the comitess coming 

With her smile of gaiety ; 
For her little page had told her, 

He had told her that 'twas he. 
When she saw the Count Alarcos 

Looking so despondingly, 
With his eyelids swollen and sleepless, 

Dull with grief and misery ; 
All his way he had been weeping 

For his murderous embassy. 
<' Welcome! welcome!" cried the countess, 

" Thou my life's felicity ! 
Count, what ails thee ? count, what alls thee 1 

Why dost weep so mournfully I 
All thy countenance is altered — 

I had even mistaken thee : 
These are looks to thee a stranger, 

All thy smiles departed be : 
Tell thy sorrow, tell thy sorrow. 

As thou tell'st thy joy to me? 
Tell me, charm of my existence! 

Tell me, tell me speedily ?" 
** I will tell thee all, my countess, 

When the proper hour shall be." 
** Tell me, county or I shall perish 

Under my anxiety?" 
'* Cease to urge me now, my countess. 

All shall soon be told to thee ; 
Let the supper be provided, 

What there is, and instantly." 
** All is ready, Count Alarcos, * 

Beady as 'tis used to be." 
Down they sat to sup together. 

Little appetite had he ; 
All his infant sons sat round him. 

For he loved them tenderly. 
Then he bent him on his forehead 

As if sleeping weariedly ; 
And his tears bedewed the table. 

Flowing from his mournful ee. 
Towards him turns the tender countess, 

Ignorant of all was she ; 
Speak she dared not — he had sternly 

Checked her curiosity. 
But at last he rose impatient : 

** I would fain repose," said he. 
And the countess uttered briefly, 

^ \ too, will repose with thee." 
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There vas uo repose between them, 

IflteUthB VBrity. 
So they went, the c«unt awl ooimt«Bf^ 

To tlie acciutoined dormiC'ry : 
SexX Uiey aoDt away tha cUildren ; 

So the conot would have it be: 
Save the tender little nursling. 

Bleeping on In mother's knee- 
Then the count — a thing ununml — 

Cluaed Ibe portal carefully ; 
And theso occenta, faint and smothered. 

Boon unveiled his agony: 
" Oh thou miserable countess ! 

Dreadful is thy misery." 
"COQDt! ohnol I deem me happy, 

I am happy still with tlice: 
Am I not thy wife { — and nothing 

Can bo misery now to mo." 

■ Yes 1 tlion art my wife, my countess ! 

Wretched is thy destiny. 
Countess, know, in earlier seasons, 

Other love had fettered me. 
"Twas the Infanta. Yes I I loved ber. 

Luckless lot for me and thee ; 
And to her I pledged my promise. 

And tlutt promise pledged her : she 
Now demands me for her hosband. 

On my tow of constancy : 
Well, indeed, sho may require it, 

On ray truth and honesty ; 
And tho king her father claima me — 

He has heard our history. 
Ho has ordered — ah I the mandate 

Scathes my soul with misery — 
He has ordered thou mast perish ! — 

Thou art in extremity. 
For his honoor must be tainted 

Wliilo thy life is spared to thee." 
To the earth the countess bent her. 

Bent ber in her agonj — 
Fainted— till at last rocovered. 

This she nttered monmfnlly :. — 

■ Thus, then, thus am I rewarded 
For my fond fidelity I 

Kill me not — a better counsel 
I would offer, count, to thoo ; 

Send me to my native dwelling, 
Wliere I passed my in&ucy ; 

I will educate your children. 
Lead tbem— love them tenderly. 
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Aod preserve to thee, ns ovor, 

An unbroken cUnatUy." 
" Thou muBl; die— must dlv, my coii 

Ere the mom wakes Kinilingtyl" 
" It were weli, my Count Alareoa, 

Well— if there wore none hut me 
But 1 have Bu nged fatlier— ^ 

(Oh! my mother tranquifff 
bleeps in death). My brotlior Oarcia, 1 

Uo was mardered cracU)' — 
He, the noble count was murdered 

For the king's dnrk jealousy. 
Death afflictH me not — for mortal, 

Mortal I WBB bom to be- 
But my children's fate alllicts me, 

They muat loEe my oompany : 
Let tbcm come and caka my blessiniTi 

They my last farewell must see." 
" Never Bhult thou see them, countesa^ 

Earth liaa no audi bless for tbcc; 
liut ombruce thy BmiUng iurunt, 

Now condemned to orpbancy ; 
Slisemble ia my duty — 

'Tia tlie oxceBS of misery. 
Yain ia all my wish, my lady, 

Though I gave my life for thee — 
'Tis thy doom — bo now commend theo 

To the Etomul Ddty." 
" Let me uttor one petition, 

One — in all humility ! " 
" Countess, ere the dawn of momiiij!;. 

Pour thy ofToring apeedily." 
" Soon it will bo said, Alarcos, 

Sooner tluin on Ave Marie." 
This wa« her petition, bending 

In the duat her trembling knee ; — 
" Father, hmnbly I commend me, 

I commit my soul to thee : 
Judge mo not by what I merit, 

Jnd^ me, Lord, benignnntly ; 
By tliy fijace and gentle mercy. 

And thy love'e benignity J 
Count — my count — llio prayer is uttered, 

Uttorod ns 'twas wuiit to be ; 
To thee I commend our children, 

Biim in love 'twixC me and tliec. 
And while life is tiiine, Aiarcos, 

Pour thy prayers to Heaven for me — 
If tlion art compolled to Blny me, 

Count, I perish guiltteasly : 
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Let me nmso that littlo infant, ^^J 


Smiles my far^wdl then shall be." ^^^H 


■■ Oh ! dUturb him not, my conntesB, ^^^^H 


He is slooping tnuiqiiillf : ^^^^H 




PsHoti me : oh purdon mo t " ^^^H 


"Tliou art pardoned. Count Alarcoe, ^^^^H 


For thQ love I bore to thee ^^^H 


Hut the monarch and the Infanta ^^^^H 


Kever shall they pardoned be. ^^^^^^| 


They to justice Hhitll be suinmonod, ^^^^H 




At the dreadful bar of Heai-ea ^^^^H 


Ere the thirtieth day fihall flcc." ^^^H 


While she ottered this, Alarcoa ^^H 


Seized the countess forcibly— ^^^H 


By her tliruat a wliilo he held her ^^^^| 


Witl> a scarf most, craelly ; ^^H 


Preesed her witli bia hands, applying; ^^^^^| 


AH his Btrcngtb-Dor let her fVee ^^^M 


"While a spark of life remained : ^^^H 


So she perished liorribly. ^^^^| 


When he saw she hod departed— ^^^H 


Coasod the dying agony- ^^^^1 


Straight he stripped ber uf her garments, ^^^H 


All she wore, and hurriedly ^^^H 


L^d her on her bed, Ofl wonted, ^^ 


Sleeping as she used to be ; 


Next, he strctclicd himBelf beside her— 


Ttcaa a moment's history. 


Then he roused liiui— Ghnnting loudly 


To hU gathering Borvanta— " See. 


Bee the countess is expiring f 


Help her, liclp her speedily 1" 


Twaa too !ate-in -rain ail succour. 


Dead beyond relief was she; 


Eo she died, and most unjustly; 


Cmelty and secretly. 


Bnt the other tliree all followed 


Ere Uie thirty days did a™ : 
On tlie twclflb the viie Infanta, 


Stretched upon her bier we see : 


Twonty-flvB,tli6monnrcir8 portion; 


On the thirtieth, perished ho— 


He, the counl-they all departed. 




Here may God in grace preserve ue, 


There reward us gloriously •. ' 


t»a nursery tale of ' Blue Beard,' the atrocious conduct 
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<if tlie hero is related with perfect aimplicity, a? 
of nommon occurrence; and our youthful interest has been agam 
and again eicited by incidents which we row regard as irapos^le. 
One might deem many of these chivatrons romances the offspring 
of an iniantine imaginatian, fertile in proportion to the absence 
of arti&eial culture, and pleasing itaelf with its own creations in 
-wilful ignorance of the world as it really in. 

Closely allied to the cltivabic romances, and still more re- 
markable for primitive simplicity, were the historical, framed 
to recount interesting events of real occurrence as matter of 
popular recreation. There are some upon Soripture facta, and 
others on those of Grecian history; but most of them relate to 
' matters connected with Spain, from the time of Don Roderick, 
the last king of the Visigoths, till the £nal expulsion of the 
Moors. There is acarcoly an occnrrence of national importance 
during this period that has not given rise to at least one romance- 
Sometimes the events of an entire reign are related in quatrains; 
I but more frequently each liistorical ballad treats of n single act, 
1 or consists of a simple picture of a single situation; and none of 
them display those entanglements and developments which dis- 
tinguish the longer romaoces of chivalry. Of course their num- 
ber is prodigious. Thousands doubtless have perished ; and it 
is believed that by arranging even those which remain in. tiK 
chronological order of the events which they celebrate, t 
complete history of Spanish affiiirs from the tenth till the aii- 
teenth century might be obtained. Indeed they have been gene- 
tally nsed by historians as confirmatory of sober narrative; aid 
it is said tliat the great national chronicle, drawn up by order 
of Alphonso the Wbo, was based chiefly on the lays of tho 
' ., while it in turn gave rise to 
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The most prolific suli|ectE of liistorical ballads were the conqnul 
And destruction of Don Roderick -, the heroic achievements of Ber- 
nardo del Carpio ; the tragic occnrrences which befell Lara and hie 
children ; the origin and fuunttution of the CastUian monanbj; 
the turbulent reign of Peter the Cruel ; the victories of the holy 
Sing Ferdinand over the Moors; and the conquest of the kingdom 
of Granada. But the life of the Cid in this respect eclipses ^ the 
rest ; above one hundred of those oomposed on his adventures 
are still extant. The Cid, returning from exile, visits the churcb 
of 8t Peter, and pronounces a ehort soliloquy: this is enongfc 
for a romance. Again, the king joins the liands of the Cid aid 
Ximena, and invests him with fiefe of castles and territories, which 
Ltely specified; this serves for another. A third isfraioEil 
on the Cid laying aside his armour, and putting on Im wedding 
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», which is minately deBcribed from the hat to the boots.* 
is the nature of a host of these balioda. The merit comiected 
them is chiefly where the author has succeeded in managing 
let^ls, eo ae to gire the best effect to the main features of 
larrattTe ; and it often depeuded on good fortune, rather than 
le skill of the narrator, whether his rumance became popidar 
sk into oblivion- 
lough the purely historical baHada owe nothing to tlie inven- 
genius of the poet, because he would not run the risk of 
ing the credit of his narration by embeUishing it with flcti- 
. drcomstances, yet the bounds which define the historical 
Ihe poetic were by no means strictly observed. To throw an 
idited fact into the form of a song for the gtutar, was not 
led inconsistent with the spirit of genuine national history ; 
less did the recital of a lictitiouB story as a real event in 
Ty seem contrary to the spirit of poetry ; and from this 
ling of the limits of the epic and the historic, it happens that 
Jid and other favourite heroes of Spam have come to occupy 
ntion midway between history and fable. 
le following describee the situation of Don Roderick after 
verthrow by the Moors in 711 A.b. :— 

hoBts of Don Kodrigo were scattered in ^smay, 
en lost was iha eigbtli battle, nor heart nor hope had they j 

when he saw the field waa lost, and nil his hope was flown, 
turned luiii from his flying host, and took his way oloae. 

horse was hlcoding, blind, and lame, he could no farther go ; 
mounted, without puth or aim the king stcppod to and fro : 
IBB a, sight of pity to look on Roderick, 

sore athirst and hungry, he staggered fiunt and sick. 

stained and smeared with dust and blood, like to somo smoulder- 
ing brand, 
eked from the flame, Kodrigo showed; his sword was in his band j 
1 it was backed into a, saw of dark and purple tint ; 
jewelled moal had many a flaw, his helmet many a dint. 

olimbed into a hill top, the highest he could see ; 
nice ull about of that wide route, his last long look took he; 
saw his royal banners where they lay drenched and torn, 
heard the cry of victory, the Arab shout of scorn. 
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He looked for the bmve capUiofl who hid led tbe hosts frf^Mttii, 
Bat all were fled except the dead, and who could count the alainf 
Where'er his ere could wander, all bloodj was the plain ; 
And while thus he spoke, the tears he shed ran down his dbeeks like 
rain: — 

<* Jjist night I was the king of Spain — to-daj no king am I ; 
Last night fair castles held my train — to-night, where shall I lie! 
Last night a hundred pages did serve me on the knee^ 
To-night not one I call mv own — ^not one pertains to me. 

Oh luckless, luckless was the hoar, and cnis^ was the dar, 
When I was bom to have the power of this great sdgnory ! 
Unhappy one, that I should see the sun go down to-night! 
Oh D&ih I why now so slow art thou, why fearest thou to smite ! 

— LOCKHART. 
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The Return of the Cid. 

Xow the Cid returning glorious 
From Valencia's battle-field. 
Bends his way towards St Mary's^ 
For his mercies thanks to yield. 

Hark I the trumpets loudly sounding. 
Tell that he is on his way ; 
Hark ! above their warlike music 
Babieca's* joyful neigh. 

Forth the monks and abbots issue 
To receive him at the gate ; 
Lift their voice in loud thanksgivings 
And the Cid congratulate. 

From his horse the Cid alighting, 
Takes into his hands the banner, 
Stands without the sacred portal, 
Vents his feelings in this manner : — 

* Sad I left thee, holy temple. 
Banished by the king's commands; 
But another home was given me 
By my sword iu Moorish lands. 

This the secret of his anger — 
That I swore liim by his God, 
Ere I pledged him my allegiance. 
That he shed not Sancho's blood. 

Jealous for my sovereign's honour, 
I his interests thought to serve ; 

*BabUca waa the Cid'a fiivourlte charger, and OTl\^ iW5c«ud\.o\Anvs,€A*\B.\aasft» 
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Oil, CoEtUians, ttvcr jculoux I 
ilaa my sword been your dofunoe ! 
Spread your fume — enlarged your bordora: 
And was tbis my rocumpiiusi: I 

Now 1 bring anotlior kingdom, 
Frootiera takoQ from the Moors; 
All my own— to you I give thcni ; 
TliDugh yon drove me I'lir from yours, 

I cnuld give tliese lands to ottiers, 
But the ducd bo fur rrain me ; 
EodGi-ick of Bivar I am, 
UoEtilian — as lie ought to bol' 
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tldest Moorish romances were peculiar to the south of 
Di the hialoric and chivalric owed their origin to the 
ffta of Asturias and Castile. The internal commotions of 
oorish kingdoms were more stimng, eudden, and violent 
those of the Christian states, and among the former 
illy, the lives of renowned warriors, and the conflicts of 
ng tribes, were exceedingly fertile in incident. The subjects 
frequeatly and liappily depicted in Moorish romances arc 
Jour of love, and the fury of jealousy among the Moslems : 
nder languiahings of shnilar passions in their wives ; nnd 
■illiftnt festivals in which both sexes were accustomed to 
■; for it must be remembered that the Moorish females in 
were by no means subject to the rigorous seclusion which 
Is in the Moliammedan countries of the East, " 



1 presence of his lady, proudly prancing 
with the veil which she has allowed him to take, or willi 
ill that beauty's hands have embroidered. In another he 
'aishes himself in the toumay, or spurs his conrscr into the 
promenade. Now he is depicted as a lover blind with rage. 
3mit of the treachery of the coqaettieh fair ; and again he 
ex3e, the victim of faction, casting a last look on the city 

his beloved dwells. Besides, there are spirited descrip- 
of tournaments, bull-feasts, and other festal scenes at 
la. Eut the smallest of the Moorish romances are beau- 
nd besides their poetic merit, they are valuable from the 
eM with which they depict the feelings, customs, manners, 
en the dresses of the people. Tlie domeat\c as ■n^.U.^ V^ 

life of thin singular race is tlina brought ■(a\-^aXi\'3 \«^(it% 
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t, to that we can tee the bom of the desert jnat as [hey were, 
«hen ImtBptatited into the fertile regiofu of 8paiii— 
' As steel among seapoiiB, 
Aa wai among woinen."* 

The Spanish people were not dow to appreciate the poedc 
cbann which attached to Moorish Orientalism. Eoropeaji chivahy 
becune highly imposing from the addition of Eastern luxury, 
which bvoured the dieplaj of Epleadid armour, nodding pltunee. 
and shovy emblematical devices. A generous feeling pervaded 
both nations in according to each the merit it deserred ; at least 
tbiawot the case in reference to the distinguished leaders of both; 
to that one of the old Spanish songs condescends to de«gnate the 
hostile warriors as 

' Cavaliers of Granada — 
GenUemen, though infididB.' 
No marrel, then, that the Castilian poets often exercised their 
talents on Monrisb subjects, and endeavoured, not witbont Eucceu, 
to treat them in true Oriental style- As this, however, required 
■a accurate knowledge of Moorish manners, it wae not mu(h 
cnltirated till the latter lialf of the fifteenth century, when the 
Christiuifi were about to strike the last blow for the deiiTerance 
of their beloved land irom the Mohammedan yoke; and when 
everything relating to the history of the Moor who bad so long 
usurped their territories, was matter of intense interest, heightened 
by the warlike character and gallant hearing of these enemiei of 
their &jth. The rival factions of Zegris and Ahenzerragcs, whoca 
matoal animosities hastened the downfall of Granada, were especiil 
objects of attention; and it seems to have been customary to make 
the heroes of these two contending tribes sust^un the principst 
characters in the popular songs of Caetile and Arragon. 

The impulse given in this direction did not cease with the dei- 
tructirai of the Moorish sovereignty, "When the struggle wia 
over, the conquerors had leisure to cultivate a closer acquaint- 
ance with the vanquished people; and as tbey listened to tbdr 
Oriental songs in the splendid streets of the city, or on the de- 
lightful plains of the Vega, tbey endeavoured to transfer them Id 
their own language. So late as the middle of the sixteeolli 
century, Argote de Molina heard the Moors singing plBinti<t 
romances, which he tells us were in the verse of Spanish dirges. 

The following beautiful trauEktion of one of the best of tlieK 
productions will be acceptable to the English reader; — 



' Nov itppcatB Iho slair of Venus, 
Sol's last rny tbo monntain gilds, 
While tho night in dusky manclo 
.TriLveia o'sr the darkening fields. 

See yon Mooriah warrior fljing 

From fiidotiia'a open gate, 
Near (lie Eunity baivks of Xercs, 

Fierce and proud — but desolata 

By the Htream of Ouadulete, 
To ttmt port of splendid fame. 

Honoured bj far distant agea 
With our bloBBed lady's name.* 

He il bom of lineage noble. 

All hia sires of liigb degree. 
Bat his once loved maid has loft him, 

ToiUntiDg- him with poverty. 

Faithless fair one I and this evoning 
She has pledged her recreant bond 

To proud S^tlUb'h base Alcalde, 
Dignified with high command. 

To the careless winds of heaven, 
To the rocks and woods be erics ; 

Ifought but pitying echo hears him — 
Fitjing echo still replies. 

" Zajdi) ! Zaydt ! far more cruel 
Than the wreck-abaorhing wave ; 

Harder than the hardest niounlalii. 
Whose old feet tbe waiters lave ; 

Tell me, cruel maiden ! tell me, 
Bhall the charms that once were mine 

Be devoted to another ! 

Wilt tUou call another thine 1 

Wilt thou twine thy j-ontlifnl tendrils 
Bound a proud and rugged tree ; 

Leaving mine all stripp'd and blasted ; 
Flo werleBS— fruitless — left by Iheel 
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He, thy choice, is poor though wealthy — 
Him whom thou fleest, rich though poor : 

Hast thou learnt than wealth of spirit 
Wcaltli of clay to value more ? 

Wilt tliou, then, Qazul abandon. 
Six sweet years of love now flown. 

For this treacherous Albenzayd^ 
For this stranger all unknown ! 

Oh may Allah, in his justice, 

Qivo thee for thy love his hate — 

While in dark communion near thee 
Jealousy and fury wait! 

I^et no slumbers soothe thy pillow. 
Tired and restless night and day ; 

Ori«f and sorrows thicken round thee^ 
I>Mica, mmI bope^ and joy decay * 

Wb«ii Ike fssUvo crowds assonble, 

Shottis and musk fill the air, 
M^v K« i^wftrd thee like a prisoner, 

l^baiiM^ to darkness and despair! 

Ma>* b<» $com thee at the toamav, 
J^'* U> torture thy proud thoughx ; 

And despise the rich cdmai/zar * 

And the manga f thou hast wroiurlit ! 

Hayest thou see another maiden's 

Name upon his battle-shield : 
Let him give to her his prisoners, 

Turning from the battle-field ! 

Rather in the Christian's battle 
Mayest thou see that husband die; 

May he die ere he enjoy thee ; 
Let my curses romid him fly ! 

But shouldst thou indeed abhor him. 

Be he thine for ages ! Worse 
Hatred's self can never wish thee, 

Malice has no bitterer curse ! " 

Thus he spoke, and straight to Xeres, 
Full of madness sped along, 

* Almayzar, a gauze veil worn by Moorish ladies, 
t Mangat a cloak-bag in the form of (manga) a sleeve. 
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And he finds the Alcald^*8 palace 
Bright with torches, gay with song. 

There a thousand lamps are huming, 

Thousand voices shouting there; 
All is gaiety and gladness — 

What does this intruder here ? 

He his trusty steed has mounted. 

To the hrid^joom swift he hies, 
And the crowds make way hefore him, 

While he pays his courtesies. 

Ha ! his hloody lance has traversed 

The Alcaldb*s fluttering hreast. 
And his life-hlood now is flowing. 

Flowing through his purple vest. 

Oh what horror, what confusion, 

Desolation and dismay! 
While the stem, unnoticed murderer, 

To Medina ta^es his way.'* 

On account of the simplicity of their versification, poems of 
tlus kind were so easily written, that they were produced iu 
himdreds, and no small jealousy arose among the orthodox when 
it appeared that the number of Moorish romances exceeded the 
Spamsh. Several poets, stimulated by religious or patriotic 
feelmg, raised their voice against this predilection for topics con- 
nected with an infidel nation. One of them, in the fervour of 
^ zeaL exclaims — 

< Justice, Apollo ! vengeance just ! 
Launch forth thine arrows, do not spare 
The bards who thus betray their trust. 
And to profane thy kingdom dare.' 

* Fernandez, vol. xvi. p. 94. Bowling's Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain, 
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EABLY LYBIC POETBT. 

In ancient Spanish poetir, the stricUT Wiie does not fcmn an 
essentiaDj different class from the narrative. It was the custom to 
designate bv the general name of romance any eijiression of the 
feelings flowing in the popular mode, in a stream of redondinas 
without distinct strophes, which was the usoal tana, of nanstiye 
romances. When, howerer, the composition was divided, it was 
usually called a ccmdoHy or song. This name came afterwards to 
be applied to lyrical pieces of greater researdi and more elevated 
character, if they were divided into strt^ihes. Nmnerons lyric 
compositions are preserved in the cdlections of ancient romances, 
and are of older date than those in eoplas or strophes, iHiich 
appear in the collections of ecmekmeg. Many of them are as 
simple and as beautiful as the following, in which the wild imagi- 
nation and melancholy feeling of the Arabs may be recognised in 
the garb of a European language: — 

Fofmt of FreshnesB. 

< Fount of freshness ! — fount of freshness I 

Fount of freshness and of love ! 
Where the little birds of spring-time 

Seek for comfort as they rove: 
All except the widowed turtle — 
Widowed, sorrowing turtle-dove. 

There the nightingale, the traitor! 

Lingered on his giddy way; 
And these words of hidden treachery 

To the dove I heard him say : 
** I will be thy servant, lady ! 

I will ne'er thy love betray." 

"Off! falsehearted! vile deceiver! 

Leave me, nor insult me so : 
Dwell I,*then, 'midst gaudy flow*rets* 

Perch I on the verdant bough ? 
Even the waters of the fountain 

Drink I dark and troubled now. 
Never will I think of marriage — 

Never break the widow-vow. 

** Had I children, they would grieve me^ 
They would wean me from my wo : 



Leave ne, false one I — tlionghtlcss tim(«r! 

Base one ! — yam one I — sad one I — ga j 
I can Dsvsr, never love thoe — 

I will never wed thee — no ! " ' 

Lovely Flow'rft. 
' " Lovely floVret I — lovely flow'ret I 

Ob vhat llioughts your benutiea move I 
When I pressed thee to my bosom, 

Little did I know of love ; 
Sow OiaX I liavo learned to love thee, 

Seeking thee in vain I rove." 
'Bui the fiiult was thine, young warrior; 

He who brought thy earlisEt letter 

Was a ineBaenger of lliine ; 
And he told me — graouleeB traitor — 

Teal he told me~Iying one ! — 
That thou wcrt already married 

In the province of Leon ; 
Where thou hadst a lovely lady. 

And, like flowers too, miiny a, eod." 
" Lady, he was bnt a traitor. 

And his iale was all nntruoj 
In Castilo I never ontoreil, 

fFrom Leon, too, I withdrew 
When I wra in early boyhood. 
And of love I nothing knew."'— BowMSis. 

\t kcnd of poetry seems to have been held iu great esteem 
; the latter half of the fourteenth century. But all the 
9 so honoured in their day were forgotten at the conmience- 
of the fifteenth, when, under the patronage of John H, & 
i of poets arose, who completely eclipsed their prede- 



POETICAL COUET OP JOHN II. 

1407— Ufi4, 

» long reign of John IT. was as showy in a literary as it 
mfortonate in a politick point of view. Castile was now 
deed with intestme commotions. During the latter years 
le fourteenth century the powerful barons had nearly wrested 
Ip^itre from the hands of John T. and Henry III., and the 
tSxf was again and again threntened witji destruction under 
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John n. Toe noLies sponed with the royal prerogatives, and the 
kin^ had not nnnness enC'Ugh to maintain them. Having no taste 
for public ankirs. he abandoned them ahnost entirdtyto the control 
of the Constable Alvaro de Lnna. whose compt administration led 
to a eombin&iion of the nobles for his destruction. Meanwhile 
the king — a popinjay among mail-dad barons — spent his time, 
as i< recorded of his contemporary James I. of Scotland, ' yn 
redyn of romans, yn synging. yn harpyng and yn alle other solaces 
of grete plezance and delyghte." He drew around him all the 
most intellectual men in his kingdom, literature became the 
fashion, and pc>etTy a social necessity. It might be that the king 
abandoned himself to letters chiedy to avoid the solicitation of 
state affairs, and to gnuify his constitutional indolence; but the 
result was. that he attached to his person and service many of 
the most induential grandees in the country ; on many difficult 
occasions, and in many trying positions, he found support and 
deliverance from the members of his poetical court; and to his 
literary taste, rather tlian to his political skill, he was indebted 
for the presentation of his crown. It would be difficult to find in 
the history of any other country such an example of a court com- 
posed of men at once poets, statesmen, and warriors, surrounding 
and supporting a literary sovereign during a period of civil com- 
motion, in spite of the feebleness of his political character. It 
affords a due evidence oi the supremacy which the poetic feeling 
must have attained in Spain, that it was not to be overcome 
by the most powerful spirit of political faction. 

The courtly circle consisted chiefly of Castilian nobles, among 
whom the national muse continued to be the favourite, but who 
thought to raise its dignity by making it more learned, and to 
render it more attractive by greater ingenuity in invention and 
skill in composition. They brought the versos de arte mayor again 
into use, because these artiflcial strophes wore a more learned 
aspect tlian the easy-flowing redoudiUas. Tliey cultivated alle- 
gory, and introduced subtilties and ingenious difficulties of every 
kind into their verse, being desirous, like Alphonso X., to unite 
the reputation of learning and philosophy with that of poetry. 
The old Gothic Christian proportions, dear to the nation, were 
abandoned for the classical, mythological, and Italian. Yet nature 
often triumphed over pedantic refinement, and the graceful &- 
cility of the popular style often peeped out in spite of their efforts 
to repress it. in this manner the ancient national poetry became 
connected with works of laborious art, and ultimately rose in 
public estimation. The ancient lyrics of Spain especially, received 
from these authors that cultivation which finally brought them to 
the highest state of perfection that they were destined ever to 
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Among the first of these poetical courtiers was the Marqnia' 
Henry of Tilleua, a nobleman descended from the royal families 
of Castile and Arragon. He endeavoured to adorn his erudition 
with the lyric graces of the Liraoain troubadours, who had then 
Attained their highest celebrity at the court of Arragon; and by 
the union of learning with poetry, lie endeavoured to adapt both 
to the CastHian taste. In Arragon he attempted, but vrithont 
mocess, to establish an 'Academy of Troubadom's' for the cul- 
tivation of the Froven^ language ; and at the same time he 
fonuded a similar institution in Castile, under the titlo of ' Con~ 
sistorio de la gaya Ciencia,' for the encouragement of Casttlian 
poetry. To this assembly he dedicated an ' Art of Poetry,' 
which has been partially preserved, and is regarded as the oldest 
work of the kind in the language. One of its objects is to show 
how important is the union of erudition with imagination, and 
how expedient it is in the cultivation of modem literature to 
profit by the progress that has been made in classical learning. 
Among his general observations the Marquis says, ' Great are 
the benefits which the art of poetry confers, by banishing indo- 
lence, and employing noble minds in laudable pursuits. Other 
nations liave, accordingly, desired and established inatitntjoos 
for its encouragement, by which it lias been diffused over diffe- 
rent parts of the world.' The labours of this active nnd zealous 
nobleman contributed much to heighten the respect in which 
literary pursuits were then held ; but it does not appear thai 
they had any other than an indirect induence on the advance- 
-ment of Caatilian poetry. His reputation for skill in metaphysics 
and natural philosophy became so great, that — such was the igno- 
rance of the age-^e camo at last to bo regarded aa a sorcerer, 
and his largo and rare collection of hooka excited such alnrm 
after his death, that two cart-ioads of them were committed to 
the tender mercies of a priest, who burned above a hundred 
volumes which he could not read, much less understand. Villena'a 
principal work was a treatise in prose on the labours of Hercules, 
divided into twelve chapters, each occupied with one of the 
great labours of the demigod. He first gives the common myth 
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logical Btory of e«cb; theo an explmiatioo of it, as if it ir 
allegoty ; thirdly, the hiatoric&l facts on which he supposes it 
to have be^n foonded; and lastly, a mornl application to one of 
the twelve conditiooa into which the nuthor choDses to divide the 
homan race, begiuniiig with princes, and ending with women. 
Tiilena was alao the author of an allegorical drama which ins 
perforraed od the occasion of a marriage at the court of Arragon, 
whence it ia supposed that it was written in tlie Limoain ralhar 

I than in the Castilian langnaga. Truth, Justice, Clemency, aaJ 
Peaoei are said to liaTe been four of its obaractetB. 
■ '"' 

Ailer the death of ViUenn, his literary petition was occupied 
by Don Inigo Lopez de Meudoza, Marques de Santillana. The 
nulitary talents for wluch he was distinguished in very early 
life, combbed with liis high rank and large fortune to place bin 
in B position of great influence in the state. But, to use im inni 
language, he believed that ' knowledge neither blunts the point ef 
the lance, nor weakens the arm that wields a knightly sword.' 
He was iadefatigahls in ooQsQting books and manuscripta, wbiuh 
was then the rage in Italy. Hi a intellectual culture was hated 
on the philosophy of Socrates, and the severity and purity of liil 
manners, no lesa than his sound understanding and love of 
science, contributed to the high reputation which he enjoyei 
He was indeed accounted so extraordinary a nan, that straiten, 
it is s^d, were in the habit of visiting Castiie for the sole por- 
pose of seeing him. During the internal oommotione of that 
kingdom he did not invariably attach himself to the royal psity, 
though the king made assiduous efibrts to maintain his fiieod- 
sbip. The tyrannical proceedings of the Constable agdnst dM 
friends and rilationa of Santillana induced him to join the oo*- 
Bpiraoy which terminated in the sacrifice of the favourite, tiioos^ 
it appears he did not take part in the last scenes of the tragedy- 
Al^r the death of John n. (1454), Santillana became the caw- 
Eellor of Henry IV., but was unable to aave the royal power ixoin 
being almost annihilated. 

The literary works of this eminent nobleman belong partly to t!ie 
PrDTBnjal school and partly to the Italian, but still more to it* 
truly Spanish, which prevails over both. In his own day they 
owed their reputation chiefly to a pedantic display of leamiogi 
which doea not by any means enhance their value in an age >>* 
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T tsBte. But a pafisionste love of erudition prevailed both in 
a snd Italy durtng the fifteenth century, and the Marquis has 
mtlj laid Dante and other Italian puetg under contribution 
'es, while all antiquity has been ransacked for quotations. 
I iroiks axe thus rendered dull and tiresome, and the poetic 
i, which be certainly posuessed in ao mean degree, is almost 
red nnder a heap of allusions aud citations. 
^ most considerable piece now remainii^ is entitled the 
idieta de Ponza,' or ' Little Comedy of Ponza,' founded on 
b disBstrouB naval action near an island of tliat name, in 1435. 
n the form of a vision, and called a comedy— cot on account 
9 Approaching the form of a drama, but because it is brought 
W » happy coaolueion by prospects of a brighter future, ai^ed by 
I^srence to a glorious past. The verse is the old Italian octave, 
and many passages are obvioualy borrowed from Dante. Another 
considerable work is a lyric allegory on the death of Yillena, in 
which the poet loses himself in a desert, and is surrounded by wild 
animal b; as he advances, be hears tones of lamentation, and 
presently discovers several nymphs in mourning, who are bewail- 
ing the loss and chanting the merits of ViUena, By crowding 
into this piece as man; names of deities as possible, with authors 
ancient and modem, he renders the whole such a display of 
erudition a£ had never before appeared in the language of Castile. 
Tlie only other considerable poem of this author is entitled 
' The Manual of Favouritoe,' wiitten in consequence of the fiite 
of the unfortunate Constable Alvaro de Luna. This is the earliest 
didactic poem in the Spanish lfti^;uagE. It is written inredondiUaa, 
and has received a poetic cast from the maimer in which the sh&de 
of Don Alvaro is introduced confessing his faults, while he gives 
utterance to those moral truths which the Marquis wished to 
impreEB on the minds of the restless Castilians : — 
For tfie ruin of their owner. 
Treasures I have seen oroassed : 
Like a dream or like a shadow, 
■e quickly passed. 
Tears and penitential sorrow 
May perhaps prolong the tim^ 
Bnt it will not he extended 
t By continuing in 

^ Oome and see a sad example ', 
n my unquiet shade ; 

* 'is nought unconmion, 
a dust are laid, 
le lonely, restless spirit, 
le of guilt doch fill, 
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I was fond of place and power, 
Oraspcd tbe wefLlth tbat waa uot mine, 
Seized the friendlesa straugort ilwolliii^ 
Left hini in despair to pine. 
Now, O wlioro are all my riches t 
Come, tho Gild reverGe behold < 
For tbis gain my aoul is burtcrud ; 
Can a spirit's loss be told ! 

HiB pleasing style of verHificatioii does something towards El 

leaving the otherwise intaterable pedoDtry of this \mter. A hymn, 
entitled the ' Joys of our Lady,' baa been preserved, but it has no 
poetia merit. His ' Centiloquio,' or collection of one hundred 
moral and political maxims, each contained in eight short verses, 
was composed for the instruction of the young prince who became 
Henry IV. It has enjoyed a high reputation, having passed through 
several editions, accompanied with comments, both in Spain and 
foreign countries. While in prison, the Marquis wrote a curious 
work under the title of ' Dialogue between Bias and Fortune,' and 
placed it at the beginning of the ' Life of the Greek Philosopher.' 
But amid these didactic and stately poems we must not over- 
look some lighter ones, which possess all the sweetness and dm- 
plicity of the most pleasbg pastorals. The Serraoilla, composed 
on a little girl whom he found tending her father's herds on tlie 
hills where he was on military doty, is considered one of the most 
graceful of the smaller poems in tho Spiinish language. Thou^i 
in the Ptovenja! style, it is replete with the simplicity and liqnid 
BweetnesE of the old Castilian song, and its beauties can never be 
transferred to another language. The following translation of it 
is from the elegant pen of Mr Wiffen: — 



' I ne'er on tho liordur 
Saw girl far as Itoaa, 
The charmiag milk-maii3c 
Of sweet FinojoSB. 

Once making a journey 

To Ejonln Slaria 
Of Calalaveno, 

From weary desire 
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Of sleep, down a, vullcy 

I Btruyed, wiicro young Riisa, 
I saw, the milk-maidiili 

Of Ions Finojoss. 

In a pleaBOnt green riendow 

'SI ids t roses an it grasses. 
Her licrd slie was tenijing. 

With utliur fair Insses; 
So loToiy her aspect, 

I could not suppose her 
A simple milk-mivlden 

Of rude FiiiDJQsa, 

I tliink not primroses 

Have liatf lier smile's sweetncsf, 
Or roitd njodcst beauty ; 

(I Hpeok with discreetness.) 
Oil [lad I beforehand 

But known of tlils Kcsa, 
T\\e liandsnme milk-mnidcii 

Of far FLnojosa 1 

Her very great beauty 

Had not so sulidued, 
Because it had left mo 

To do ns I would. 
I have said more, oh fair one 

By learning 'twas Roes, 
The charming milk-maiden 

Of sweet Finojosa.' 

the most remarkable of the litei-ary remains of the Marquis 
itillana is his ' Critical and Historical Letter,' which is 
I mentioned in the earlj accounts of Spanish poetry, as 
ng the means of observing the infancy of literary criticism. 
is letter the Marquis has added a collection of hie 
IS and Max.im9.' From the embarrassment he betrays in 
iting to give Mb correspondent, the Prince Don Pedro of 
jal, an accomit of the rise of Castilian poetry, it is evident 
!BB was known on that sulgect then than at the present day. 
infounds the Castilian and Limosin ; and while he enters 
investigation of the origin of the former, as apart from 
tter, he begins the hietory of poetry witli Moaes, Joshua, 
, Solomon, and Job, and gives an ample account of the 
is which the art of poetry has undergone in the Arragonian 
B, adding a passing notice of some of the earlier batds of 
tnd Portugal. Among the Castilian lie names Alpbonso X. 
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and Boms others, but says cot a, word of the popi 

-which are now oonaidored the most valuable of all the romaine ol 

the ancient poetry of the PeninBula. 

The marqnis says of poetry that ' it it an invention of useful 
thiogs, -vrhich, being enTeloped in a beautiful veil, are arranged, 
exposed, and concealed according to a certain calculation, mea- 
mrement, and weight.' Thus it appears that, in his opinion, 
allegory was the very essence of poetry. This all-prevalent idet 
aeems to have originated m the monkish ceUs, where, during the 
middle ages, those who loved poetry were obliged to combine it 
with philosophy, in order to secure respect for it among the 
learned. The allegorical spirit, therefore, which pervades inoit 
«f the poetry of that era, is connected with its characteristio 
origin. The Marquis would bnve laid down premises totally 
difierent had he taken the popular and national, instead of tha 
monastic pooma of his country, as his atandards. These, how- 
ever, were as much beneath his notice as ' Little Cock Robin,' or 
' The Eonse that Jack Built,' would be deemed unworthy of 
remark in a modern review of our own literature. 

The manuscript of the following letter, on a similar subject, by | 
the Marquis of Santillnna, is in the Royal Library of Fans, and 
was never published unti] it appeared La ' Tesoro de los Frossdoni 
Espanules por Don Eugeniu de Ochoa. 1841.' 



'Most Noble Ladv— Palomar, servant of the House of fbt 
count and of yonr own, liaa told mo that somn works of mine hm 
pleased you ; and so far as I feel ussiireii tiia,t they please yon, O 
fkr perh^)s I believe that they are good ; for your very greut dil- 
crimination does not value anything that ia othervrjac. 

' Host Noblo Lady — ^Whea that naval ongagement took place wC 
Oaeta in the open sea, it happened that there were not very man; or 
very large vessels together on the water. 

'Most Noble Lady — I have commenced the work whicli 1 Ian 
called " Comedieta de Fonza," and have thus entitled it, inasoiutb 
IB the pDels have invented throe ways of naming tbs subjecu OX 



Hercules, of Prium, of Agamemnon, and others whmo births lai 
lives have begnD fortunately and happily, and have hue 
tinned, and afterwards have fallen by some disastroiiEi i 
Seneca the younger, nephew of the elder Seneca, nsed 
'n his tragedies, and so does Jiion Boccaccio in 1 



«o-Faiisof Illustrious Men." _^__ 

which a poet caUod Satire had, vi\iQ leYtuW^iiKil vice, aud Inn 
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Tirtae. In this maimer Horace since used it That is called 

Kennedy of which the beginnings are sad and laborious, and after- 
wards the midst and end pleasant^ joyful, and very fortunate 

Terence made use of this ; and Dante in his book, in which he first 
says that he saw the griefs and pains of Hell, and gladly and for- 
tunately the delights of Paradise afterwards. Concerning this 
'** Comedieta^" which I have continued and completed, I assure you, 
most noble lady, on the faith of a knight^ that until this day it has 
never gone out of my possession ; not but that it has been requested 
by most noble lords, and other grandees, my friends of this kingdom. 
I send it to you, lady, by Palomar, together with ^ The Hundred 
Proverbs," and some other sonnets, which I have just now finished 
in the Italian style. Guido Cavalgante first discovered this art 
in Italy. And afterwards Chicodastuli (Chico de Astuli) and Dante 
used it, and more than all, Francisco Petrarca^ poet-laureate. If 
any other things, most noble lady, please you that I can do for your 
honour and that of your House, with infallible delicacy and esteem 
for you, I beseech you to write to me just as you would to a younger 
brotiier. Whose magnificent person and large estate may our Lord 
have at all times under his protection and guardiansh^> ! — From 
Chiadalajar% on the 4th of May, in the year '44' (1444). 



JUAN DE MENA. 

1412—1456. 

Juan de Mena was bom at Cordova about the year 1412. As 
a poet, he ranks somewhat higher than Santillana, though of very 
inferior merit in other respects. His native city had been recently 
recovered from the Moors, and seemed particularly adapted for 
the naturalisation of Castilian genius. Though possessing few 
advantages of birth or fortune, Juan de Mena at an early age 
obtained a civil appointment in his native city. The bias of his 
mind, however, was to the pursuit of philosophy and the study 
of ancient literature, which led him to remove to the university of 
Salamanca. Here, unfortunately, he acquired more pedantry than 
Useful knowledge. But, that he might drink at the very fountain- 
head of learning, he afterwards undertook a journey to Rome, 
aud there prosecuted his studies with the greatest assiduity. On 
fetuming to his native country, he was happy enough to attract 
the notice of King John and the Marquis of Santillana, was 
I'eceived into their literary circle with distinguished approbation, 
^ind was nominated by the monarch one of his historiographers, 
^iccording to the custom, which had been maintained since the 
^me of Alphonso X., for continuing the national chronicles. Of 
tiourse he was the constant adherent of the king in -i^oWXiv;^^'^ 9a\\ 
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it is remarked by his hiograpliera that SantilUnii took liim tatf' 
closer frlendsliip than any otiier poet that woe a royal faTOurite. 
At his death, trhich took place m the forty-flfth year of hi» age, 
the marqim erected a moauinent to his memory. 

From the history of De Mena's life, we might naturally eicpect 
that his works would be deeply imbued with the Italian taete, 
and that in his endeavours to oitend the boundaries of his natiri) 
poetry there would be a strong bias towards that of Italy. Bit 
be continued stanch to the old Castilinn style, perhaps from 
national pride ; and though be followed Dante in allegory, yet lie 
neither introdaced into Spain the sonnet, which was still greatly 
in TOgne in Italy, nor did he copy metrical form even from Dante. 
His most celebrated work is 'The Labyrinth," or, as it is often 
called, the 'Three Himdred Stanzas;' an allegorical, historii^, 
didactic poem, written in va-sot de arte maj/or. Had it proved 
■what the author hoped, the reign of John II. would have heeu 
considered a new epoch in tlie history of Spanish poetry. Bnl 
notwithstanding merits which must be admitted to be numerous, 
it cannot be assigned a higher rank than that of a specimen of 
Gothic art : it bears no mark of a genius rising above the spint 
of the age that gave it birth. 

Tlie design of Juan de Mena in this poem was to present M 
allegorical picture of the whole course of hnraan life ; to emhrMo 
every age; to eulogise every eminent virtue ; to stigmatise evaj 
great vice; and to give prominence to the resistless power fit 
destiny. Bnt the inventive genins of the poet was made nib- 
servient to bis ill-applied learning. The three hundred stsuns 
are divided into seven orders, to correspond with the serM 
agtrological orders of the planeta, to which, according to Men«'s 
doctrine, an all-powerful influence on human destiny has \ttea 
committed by Providence. In attempting to bring this out in » 
fignrative manner, Mena loses himseU^ like Dante, in an allegoriad 
world, where a beantitbl lady, who represents Providence, appe«n 
to him, and becomes his guide. She conducts bim to three wheelt, 
two of which are standing still, white the third is in cunstint 
motion. These represent the past, the present, and the tatun. 
All emistbg human beings, each having hie name and bis destnij 
inscribed on his forehead, are turned round by this centre vbeel 
and dropped. It is astrologically controlled in its revolntioM 
by the seven orders or cireles of the seven planets, under lbs 
inflaenee of which men are bom. It is not clearly stated whBthtf 
these circles are perceptible on the wheel itself or not. Afto 
this description there is a long gallery of mythological picimH 
arranged in the order of the planets, and presenting abunduil 
evidence of the profound erudition of the poet. This somewta* 



,^._ , a composition, which ia tiresome enough, is intErsperaed 
with occiisional passages of grout beauty. Tlie most glowing 
■re tboae, irhether of tlie lyric, didactic, or narrative cUsa, in 
which Menft gives uttonuice to his enthusiastic patriotism. lie 
is particularly happy in, his description of the death of the Count 
of Xiebla, a hero of the Spanish navy, who attempted to recoTer 
Gibraltar from the Moors, but who, throiigh ignorance of the 
tidal currents, perished in the waves, refusing to save himself 
withuat his men.* But particular prominence is givsn to Don 
Alvato lie Luna, the favourite of the king, who is introduced with 
great pomp under the constellation of Saturn. When the poem 
was written, De Lona had not yet fallen, and the author appears 
to b&ve had no practical skill in divination. Heasoning probably, 
as was natural, from the great energy of De Luna's cliaracter, 
be prognosticates his ultimate triumph over all the hostility that 
had been rmsed against him. King John of course is alluded 
to and eulogised ou every suitable occasion ; and a genealogy of 
the kings of Spain forms the conclusion of the poem. Thus was 
Aa -vsjiity of the Spanish people flattered, and a kind of national 
jialouey for the hononr of this singular production was created, 
and awbsiats to a certain extent even to the present day. 

ffing John, however, did cot consider that De Mena had done 
enough to extol his merits ; he thought that the addition of sixty- 
five st*nKas, whose object should be to recall his rebeUious nobles 
to their allegittiico, would not only bo exceedingly useful in itself, 
but greatly heighten the beauty and completeness of the com- 
pon^un, by making the number of stanzas to correspond with 
the days of the year. With critical grav ty he s gnih d bis royal 
pleaaore to the poet, but the muse was eshaualed and could pro- 
duce only twenty-four additional coplas 

Except an ode for the poetical coronat on of the Marquis of 
SontUlana, most of the remaining poetr) of Juin de Mena consists 
cf amatory songs, in the style of the age, and loaded with mytho- 
Id^cal learning. Towards the close of his hfe he was engaged 
ia > moral allegory entitled ' Vices and Virtues.' It was designed 
to be an epic poem, to represent the ' more than civil war ' which 
ii raised against Keason by the Will at the instigation of the 
Ilut he did not live to complete it. 
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Z D£ GEZIIAS. 



1*03—1(71. 

Ferei de Gazmaii belonged to one of ibc most dutingiiislked 
fftmilipe in Castile, wid wns held in high esteem at Uie court of 
Johu n. As n poet, his peculiarity consisted in the attempt to 
Mmbine the tone of monl and Epiritiuil poetry with that of ths 
old ranuncea. He wrote ft ' Representation of the Four CsrdiiHl 
Virtnea,' coniiating of aixty-four strophes in redondillw. Bat 
non particular notice of this illustrious author and hia nritingi 
will be foDud atnotig the prose writers of the period. 



BODRIGVUZ DEI. P 



Id family niune of this writer is not known; but he received 
lanio D«l Padron from the town of Galicia in which he wu 
bgRl- He MOn* to have been maeh esteemed by the literati who 
■nmtundwl King John IT. The <%Iebritj he obtuned bjr his poetrr 
, VM ecUpaad by that which arose from his friendship with lltt 
I QiUU'ian poei Macias. The death of the latter, who fell a sacrifice 
I In Ilia Toinantic soaceptibility, to dnfly affected Roctriguei, thtf 
I ho took the habit of a Domiiiicati, retired to & convent which be 
L fcud erected at his own expense, and. there spent the remainder of 
m bU day t.* 



JOBGE StANRIQtT. 

Contemporoty with all these authors, and related to sevenl (f 
fliem, WHS the family of the Manriques. They belonged to oi 
fet the oldest and noblest stocks in Castile, and were at oni 

its, statesmen, and soldiers. One had been among the stouta* 
I'Opponents of Alvaro de Luna, and his violent unprisonment hil 
^been the occasion of shaking the kingdom to its very foundadou- 
One of his sons has left considerable proofs of the zeal with wlucfa 
bv mtltivnted both poetry and prose; but we hasten to notice lb 
last of this chivalrous and poetic family — Jorge Manriqo^ 1 
young man of an uncommonly gentle cast of character, yet nOl 
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tt the adventuronB spirit of his ancestora ; &nd & poet full of 

I feeling when his contemporaries were ocoapied with 

taphyBical ponceitB. His principal work, entitled the ' CopU* 

gMiuirique,' written on the occaaioa of his fatlier'a death, is fall 

Ktimple pathofl. The lines on the feative scenes of the court 

^ohn n. are considered among the moat beautiful :— 

' Where ia the King Don Joan ! Whore 
Each rojiJ prince and noble heir 

Of Arragon 1 
Where aru the eourtly gallantries) 
Tba deeds of love and high emprise, 

InbatUe done! 
Tourney and joust, that charmed the eye. 
And seart and gorgeona panoply, 

And nodding plume — 
What were they but a pageant scene ! 
What but the garlands, gay and green, 

That deck the tomb! 



And odoura si 
Where are the gontto knights that came 
To hneel, and hrei^the lovo'a ardent ftamo 

Low at their feet ! 
Where ia the song of the troubadour) 
Where are the lute, and the gay tambour 

Tliey loved of jore ! 
Where is the tnaiy dance of old. 
The flowing robes, inwrought with gold. 

The dancera wore!' 

Jorge wag kiiled. wliile serving on the loyal side, in a skirmislt 
with an iosurgent party in 1479. When he fell, there were founfl 
in his bosom some tmfinished versos on the nncertainty of human 
hopes! 

It wonld be impossible, within the limits of this wort, to give 
biographical notices of all the poeta who basked in the favour 
of King John, or sang aronnd the tottering throne of Henry IV., 
to whom hia aister Doiia Isabel allowed a nominal soveroignty 
from the year 1465 till hia death in 1474. Daring this period 
Garci Sanchez de Badajoz sang his glowing and impaasioned love 
longs. The Bachelor Alphonso de la Torre, of whom nothing 
is now known but what is told in his own writmgs, lived at this 
time also, and besides songs, wrote ' The Delightful Vision,' which 
will (all nnder our notice in treating of the prose compositions of 
this period. Meanyhile we believe the works of all these Huthors 
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are 10 mmih alike, thaz m wlI be oximc sxioble to take a geneol 
^iew of ibem. bv n'l-nrfng zda zoCecduiis m. which moat of them 
% ro be udii. 



C A3r CIO !( EROS. 



The Spar:.fh pjecs of the coeesch cemur y andertoA few woiici 
of greas extenr. Their pieces were geoeiallT the expoMosm of t 
tiniLe fentirr.rnT. a arngle xnue^ or a single wiitj idea, resembling 
in manj respects the s^»s« ct the troabadcHxrs^ They were 
collected in a work calkd * £1 Caoeioiugro Greneral,^ or ' Crenenl 
isjn^-Book.* which was pablished in the earij part of the «-yt*tf«A 
centnrv. Since that period, i: has been oeqnentlj reprinted, and 
has received many angmentatioos. The eaxlier editkms contain 
the poems of one hondred and thirty-six known writen^ besides 
nomeroos anonymoos ones : and this coiIecti<Mi. with the ' Genenl 
Romance-book ' / Bomancero G^iend '] . which appeared somewbat 
later, may be considered as embracing neaily all the Castilitn 
poetry of the fifteenth centnzy. Fernando del Castillo h^an his 
collection with the age of John n.. bat did not anange his 
roaterials in chronological order. He gives precedence to those 
of a religions namre; next, he places several poems of the reign 
of John II.. interspersed with others more recent, bat fortunately 
f.o arranged that the works of each author appear to be k^ 
/llstinct. Other pieces foUow under particular heads, partly hj 
the same, and partly by different authors, whose names are some- 
times given, but more frequently omitted. There are also some 
veri^es in the Valencian language, and a few Italian sonnets. The 
pieces that were added from time to time were alvrays placed at 
tlie end of the collection. 

Who can question the lyric genius of a nation that coold pro- 
rliicti in one century one hundred and thirty-six song-writers that 
can }te named, besides a large number now unknown? Here the 
national character is portrayed in genuine colours, and here is a 
field even more interesting to the philosophic observer of hnman 
nature tlian to the literary critic. 

We might have expected that a people whose genius was so 
f >octical should have viewed the simple system of Christianity on 
the poetic side, and that the religious pieces which form the 
commencement of the * Cancionero ' would abound with the ferronr 
of devotion, as well as display flights of imagination far beyond 
th(5 liounds of sober judgment. But far otherwise — even long 
before the terrors of the Inquisition were known, the freedom of 
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idi^oQS tliought and faelbg was cruahed by scholastic theology, 
(he learned, and not the poetic ride of ChriBtiiuiitj was that 
! deemed worthy of the strains of the fifteenth centnryi 
, a literal interpretation of the divine record was the only ortho' 
; and the people were tutored into an unqualitied receptioa 
y dogma of the church. This rigid adhesion to eeclesias- 
Je and form arose partly from the peculiar position 

Throughout the five hundred years in which they had 

struggled with the Moors, the Spaniards had fought for their 
&ith as well es for their country; had learned, hko otlter 
CmcaderK, to makit a parade of their creed; and, aaa natural 
sequence, to observe the greatest formality in all matters conneeted 
with religion, to the utter extinction of genuine feeling. Henoa 
the poems adverted to consist for the moat part of Bcholaatio, 
definitions and frigid personifications, with miserahlo attempts to 
play upon words and even apon letters. 

Nor, indeed, are the moral math more meritorious than the 
religiuus poema. The pupils of the monastic school had not 
attained the art, which the ancients possessed, of introducing 
moral ideal into the region of fagcy. They therefore allegorised 
their virtues and vices according to the catalogue and definitions 
of the stholaatic philosophy ; and when observations on Lumftn 
life were made, they were generally pompous and commonplace ; 
thotigh here and there we meet with genuine warmth of feeling, 
and often with agreeable versification. Even the famous didactic 
poem of the ' Duties of Sovereigns,' which its anther, Gomea' 
ManriquB, had the courage to address to their Catholic Majesties, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, is bnt a collection of valuable truths io' 
versified prose. The claims of bis nephew, Jorge Alanrique, 
[loetic merit are somewhat higher, and his 'Jloral Coplas' ii 
ifterwards glossed as a national book of devotion, and highly:, 
wteemed. The popular character is very manifest li ""' 

moral gravity of the Spaniard hns always led him 
^reciation of rules of conduct and useful maxims ; and he has 
ilways, in theory at least, set the principles of true moral reo- 
titnde above the dictates of mere worldly wisdom. 

But amatory songs compose by far the largest portion of the 
old ' Cancioneros ; ' and he must have a high appreciation of 
WnpOsitions of this nature who could peruse fhera throughout. 
ITiey exhibit, in general, all the poverty of the Provencal poetry 
"ilh the pomp and power of the Castiiian style. This resem- 
">iiCE to the tronbadoura, however, does not seem to have 
'United from imitation, but to have been the natural fruit of that 
^ ' " tic love which during several ages pervaded the 

e of the aoutli of Europe witli similar tastes and feelings. 
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ytottt the time of Petrarch in IiaIv, it hud felt the inflnence (^^^ 
purer ttnd more cU«Bira] taste ; bgt the amatorj poet« of SpuB 
were by no mean* lo refined; they were paEeionste mther thia 
tender in the eipreision of their feelhigs ; the luigniahing siglis uf , 
the lutlian bectune the violent eidaniAliana of the Spani&rd, and 
perh^s no poets have ever equalled the Castilian in descrihing 
the impetuoailiea of love. One very chajacteriBtLc and trulj 
national peculiarity of theie compositions, is the perpetual]]' 
Tecnrring conflict between reason and passion. The gay aiiiJ 
sportive Italian had little anxiety on this subject ; btit the serioiie, 
dignified, and moral Spaniard desired tp be irue even in the | 
nudit of his folly ; and this nnaeasonable introdtictioii of philo- I' 
Hphy gives an onpoetic harshness to the lyrics of 8pain, Dotvidi- \ 
standing the sofinees of their melody. Soma of the con^otitiiw 
of Jnan de Mena exhibit the eaccess of the poets of the fifieenCfa 
century, vrhcn guided only by their feelings, in g>y and gtacrfnl 
love songs. Alonio de Cirtagena, or De Santa Hsria, afterwards 
archbishop of Burgos, has lilcewise been very happy in panitbg 
fervent pa«sion with sportive wit : — 

^ La foerza del Pof go.^ 
Oh the power of the fire that seizes and horns 
My sonl and my body, my death and my life) 
All, all that it touchea it scorches by turns ; 
It bums, but coDBumes not^ — eo eni^esa the strife. 

Oh what shall I da ! no diffurence I find 

In good and in evil, in loss and in gain ; 

For the fierce flame within has destroyed in my m 

Ail my former perceptions of pleasure and puo. 

I weep and I laugh, I sing and I sigh. 

But no effort avails to extinguish the fire; 

I eare not to conquer, despairing I lie, 

What I wish I desire not, nor wish to desire. 

To yield or to conqner iudifTereut I bold, 
To offend or to ploase, to demand of to sue ; 
Nor do I this moment, if the truth must be told, 
UndereCand what 1 say to myself or to yon. 



Pain in PletaxK- 
'Oli labour not, impatient will! 
With nn:(ioiis thought and bnay carci 
■Whal<?vcT be thy doom — whate'er 
Thy power or thy iwrveraenesa — still 
A gem of sorrow wiB \ib Oiete, 



[ 
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If tium will think of momoDlH gone. 
Of joyiaa exquisite as brief. 
Enow, memory, when she linfjors on 
Past pleasure, turns it all to grief. 
The struggling Mil for blias is vain. 
The dremns of hope are vainer jet, 
The end of glory is regret. 
And deBth is but the goal of pain. 
And momorj's eye with tears is wet.' 



■d Sanchez de Badajoz wrote hia will in poetry like a. 
[ring lover, and av3.iied himself of samB passages from the 
of Job to eipreas the depth of his Buffering. This strange 
lent is divided into nine readings. In t!u^ midst of much 
ragance there are passages of considerable poetic merit and 
i esecntion. The following pretty httle ditty is one of 
ist simple productions ; — 

' Qmtad, todan sveialUs." 
' Bing, sing, ye little hirds 
Id melancholy str^n, 
For that shall sootho my pain. 

It ia not that my heart 

BebeU against my wo ; 
The more severe the smui't, 

The more intense the throe, 
The more the praise must be, 
To saffer patiently — 
That thought is sweet to me. 
Sing birds of moumiul strain, 
For that shall sootho my pain.' 

di^aez del Padron chose ' the seven joya of love ' as one of 
hemes, probably in imitation of Saatillana's 'Seven joya of 
Firgin Mary.' He also wrote ' The Ten Commandments of 
' and it does not appear that this application of Scripture 
I to hnman passions was then regarded as profane. Yet let 
he impression of total whimsicality rest on the name of 
iguez del Padron. The following should redeem a thousand 
ocrimes; — 

PrajBT. 



' Fire of Heaven's eternal ray, 
Oentle and nnsoorchiug flftme, 



tSi 8PAXI8H UTEBAXTSE. 

Btreogili in momcBti ^idassaMj^ 
Giiefs redres and wanow^M bnlni. 
Light thj serrsnt on his wmy ! 



Teach him all earth's paain^ foQ j. 

All its H^ryling ail. 

To distmst; 

And let thoughts profound and holj 

Penetrate his hearty 

Low in dusL 

Lead him to the realms sublime, 
l^liere thj footsteps tread ; 
Teach him, Viigiiiy so to diead 
Judgment's sonl-tormenting clime^ 
Tliat he maj harvest for the better time.** 

The other kindi» of lyric poetry which are scattered throii^out 
the ' Cancionero Greneral ^ have no distingnishing peculiarity; bat 
those under miscellaneous titles are worthy of particular attentiim. 
They display the union of a conventional style with natural feeling, 
and thus furnish the model of one species of national poetry wfaidi 
has come down to the present age. Certain short lyric pieces, 
called by the Spaniards canciones, or songs, are distinguished by a 
sententious and epigrammatic character, and a r^ular metrical 
fonn. They consist generally of twelve lines in two divisions— 
the first four comprehending the idea on which the song is 
founded, and the following eight the development or application 
of this idea. There are a hundred and fifty-six of these little 
songs in the collection, and some of them are the choicest poetrr 
in the book, which is probably owing to the conventional fonn 
which set bounds to the romantic verbosity of the age. Thev 
were to the Spaniards of that day what the madrigal was to the 
Italians and French, and the epigram had been to the Greeks 
in the olden time. Like those of France and Italy, they are 
generally devoted to some theme of gallantry; and although they 
do not show so high a polish, yet they often excel them in 
simplicity, and in the truthfulness with which they paint the 
cliaracter of the age. In a word, they are worthy of being con- 
sidered as some of the sweetest breathings of the ancient spirit 
of romance : — 

' B'ertiliza tu vcga.' 

< Put on your brightest, richest dress, 

Wear all your gems, blest vales of ours ! 

* Caacloaoro de Valencia, 1511, p. 17. Bovntlng's KucvcaaX.'Cae^x^ ^1^\ffc5a,\^ ^" 



:^he GOmca to gatbci' flowars. 

(.iarland mc wTFatlia, thou fertile vale I 

Woods of green your uoronots bring; 
Piiiki of red, and liUea pale. 

Come with your fragrant affsTiDg-. 
Klingle your oliarms of iiuB and buibII, 

Which Flora wakes in her Hpring-tide he 
Jly fair oiie comeE ncrosB tiic dell— 

She cornea to gather flowers. 

Twilight of mora ! &om thy misty tower 

&attcT tlie trembling pearls Braand. 
Hang up lliy gems oa ftuits and floirer. 

Bespangle tha dewy gronud ! 
Phtebus ! rest on tby ruby wheels. 

Look and envy this world of ours. 
For my fair one now deacunds the hilla— 

She comoa to gather flowers. 

List ! for the breeze on wing ecrciio 

Throogh the light foliagi: sails; 
Hidden omitlBt the forest grceo 

Warble the nightingales. 
Hailing the glariouH birth of day, 

Witli music's divinest powers ; 
Hither iny fair one bends her way — 

Hhc comes to gather flowers' 

r TiUandcoa are closely allied to the Candones. Tbe idea 
wtticlt they^ are founded is expressed in two or three lines, and 
i amplification of it in one or more etanzas, which are invariably 
mpoaed of seven lines each. No satisfactory aocoimt has been 
ran of Che origin of the term viUancim, bat it is supposed to 
ive been ironically adopted from the motteU which are chanted 
iring high-mass on Christmas -Eve. Fifty-four of these aro 
mtained in the ' Cancionero General,' among which are some of 
imitable grace and delicacy. The following is irom the pen of 
nia GalvcE de Montalvo, and the translation by Dr Bowring:^ 

' EnsHsa Filis tns ojOB.' 
'Oh wipe those weeping ejos, my love 



Oh if you docm that tean in showers 
Can wash away distreEB, weep on I 
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Weep on I — the Meadow's spring-time ffower^ 
I The saads upon the Bhore, are none 

I To tears I'll shod — 'twere vainly done — 

For time taaj soothe the grief wo feel. 
Which showers of tears could never LeaL 

Alaa! wore weeping wisn; could teaiH 
Give Borrow cousolation, I, 
Wlio wrap iDj woea in silent feara. 
Would weep my heart-Btrings dry; 
Which, could I do, 'twera vaja to try : 
For tinio may sootha the pangs we fee!, 
Whicli showers of tears conld never hi^.' 

I It ia to these epigrammatic compositione, whose origin is I 
f ID the darkness ol' remote ages, that wo must attribute the r' 
tits poetic glosB which belongs almost exclusively to the Penim. 
Both the Spaniah and Portugneae nations were so much attu 
to this kind of poem, that they maintaioed it even after tT 
troductiou and general use of the Italian forma in the follow 
century hod snpereeded most of the old ooes which we 
national. The poetic gloss has been aptly compared t 
Tariations. Well known songe or romances were paraphi 
or modified into new productions, but in such a 
original composition was, without alteration, ic 
line, at certain intervals. The old romances anpplied the ■ 
matei^ola for gloases; then mottos or sentiments of that g 
character which was peculiar to the age; and at length c 
that woa capable of being gloEsed was compelled in torn ti 
this literary torture. The device of an enamoured knight, ' " 
out thee, 1 am without God and myself I ' was thus glossed bf B 
Jorge Manrique ;— 

'I who to royaeif seem free, 
I who should my passion lice, 
l^lave 1 am to passion's power 
Since 1 knew thee— Jncklesa hour ! 
Witk&vl God, mi/sey, and thee. 

Withovt Gudy for I adore him 
Only at lliy beauty's shrine ; 
Wilhord Ouie, for Uioo hast scorned it 
WiOiotd a^, for I am thine. 

Sad my fate that I should be 
Thus n slave Co passion's power! 
Since 1 knew thee — luukleaa hour! 



SECOND P 



^n quitting this curioua and interestmg collectioi], one 
WkLuie mnBt be noticed. It contains a nnmLer of versified 
ifiaa and Rnswers, with interpretations of nnnorial devices 
,heir corresponding emblems. It was the castom for lords 
ftdiea to draw these at festivals, tourneys, bull-feaeta, and 

ements. But these jbiic d'esprit generally liiEplayniore 

y than ingennity. 



BoTlection of romanuos in so nearly aUied to the ' Cancio- 
' already noticed, that ve introduce it here, thongh ic did not 
ir in typographical costume til! the end of the sixteenth 
ry. The bulk of the volnme conaiats of romances written in 
atter half of the fifteenth century. These had gained the 
rval of literary criticism and the voice of puhUo favour, to 
isparsgement of the older romances, before described, which 
been handed down from hygane generations. They are 
led with compositions, both narrative and lyrical, of the six- 
b centnry, wlthont any attention to critical arrangement or 
^logical order; nor, in a single instance, is the name of an 
n.f In a history of literature, therefore, it is necessary 
' : 'Romoncero' a« a whale; and this is the less incon- 
se even its later contents exhibit an improvement 
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mervlv. wirhoiii anv niazdrjd alteratibn of die mciait nitioiul 

ThlA was the stsft in which, anecdotes q€ dw Moorish wan «id 
the Italian t sui7entcr&) ot Modlem. knightai foned die faTOUiite 
tuplvjK ot hui:oir>jLi roniance. As we have a L ' cad r qwken of these^ 
we paAA r.n to glance a£ the * Putoral Boamim,* which were 
produrecl ^.irln^ the laSh quarter, or. as some critics affimi, dnring 
the Ia.>.t t^:Tk v<iarA of the tifteenth centnrr. There are no dutinci 
tra^':eft of rh^ ^I^e of thid kind of poetrr in Spaia; but it seems to 
have UtitAfA at an earij period with die romandc: and some of 
the TftfAt f^^eantiful narratives in the " Romancero Cveneial * are of 
a pastoral character. It is impoafiMe, however, now to assign 
a date to the^e bucolics, nor can anv in&nnadon be obtained 
re^pectin^ the ori^n of the satirical and fibcetsoos songs and tsles 
which are scattered throncrh the volume. 

In taking our farewell of these venerable remains of Spaaidi 
poetrv, it may be satisfaetorv to say that the two editions of ths 
* nomancero ireiifirsA ' that are referred to by andion, are the one 
edited by Miguel de Madrigal in IGOL and the other by Pedro .ds 
ilores in 1 Gl 4. Another book nnder the same tide was published 
in 1604, and contains more than a thousand romances and soqgs. 
It is a quarto volume of about seventy sheets^ bat not one of tiie 
romances found in the old * Cancionero de Romances * appears in 
it, though it is in other respects very copious. There is no dnc, 
however, to the date, extent, or nature of the earliest collecdon of 
these beautiful national relics of song in the sunny land of 
Spain. As Bouterwek observes in his concluding remarks on 
this portion of hipanish literature — * Several of their writers richly 
deserve immortality, though they appear not to have attached 
much value to renown. If their songs, accompanied by the guitar, 
affected the hearts and charmed the ears of their auditors, they 
sought no laurels in addition to that true reward of the poet. Yrt 
for this very reason, in an age when the lowest degree of poetic 
merit arrogantly claims literary distinction, it would be all the more 
grateful to do honour to those venerable authors by drawing ssi(te 
the veil behind which their names liave been too long concealed.' 



■^-^^ %.%^ v^^ %.%.^^^^ %.^'% 



FIRST ESSAYS IN DRAMATIC COMPOSITION. 

Instead of those works which are, in the proper sense, caD^ 

dramatic, and which afterwards formed the most brilliant portion 

of their poetry, the Spaniards of the middle ages used tho»3 

spiritual or temporal farces vrbicih. -wec^ eomtcv$yQ.\xi Q*OcL^'<^AstB of 
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e, and which can scarcely he said to belong to literature. 
Through the zeal of the M&rqnis of Villeoa, as earlier effort to 
improve the charaoter of drnmatic anmsementa was made at the 

court of AiTBgon tlian at that of Castile. Allegorical dramas, 

indeed, do not twem to liave been much in favour among tho ^H 
poetical coortiera of John II., notwithstanding their taste for.^H 
allegory in every other form. A singokc combination of pnatorat j^H 
and Batirical poetry seema to have indicated the earhest dawn of ^^M 
dramatic genius in the Peninsula. ^H 

In the reign of John 11., a poet, whoso name cannot he aacer- ^M 
tjuaed, amosed himself by satirising the court of that monarch. ^M 
He threw his rhymes into the form of a dialogue, and chose aa ^ 
interlocutors two shepherds, from whom the poem took the name 
of ' Mingo Bebulgo.' It is difficult to i.'onceive how a des^ so 
bold as that of converting a pastoral dialogue uito a satire occurred 
to the author, unless the idea of poetry as connected with pastoral 
Ufe was conunon in Spain, as it was throughout Italy. It seems 
probable that in both countries the revival of the study of ancient 
classical literature gave rise to the practice of clothbg modem 
ideas in a dress imitated Irom Virgil ; and the author of ' Mingo 
Rebulgo' was first struck with the idea of devoting a work of thia J 
kind to tlie cause of political satire. 
About the close of the fifteenth century, pastoral dialogue 
f «mverted into real dramas by one Juan de la Encina, a n 

oomposer. This ingenious writer was born at Salamanca during thft d 
reign of Isabella ; but the precise year is not known. He travellecfB 
to Jerusalem in company with the Marquis of Tarifa, and afterward** 
lived for some time at Home in the capacity of cliapel-maater oe I 
musical director to Pope Leo X., who, it is well known, afforded 
great encouragement to dramatic amusements. Both at Jeriiealem 
md St Komo, however, Encina remained truly Spanish in his tastes 
and feelings; and he continued to write songs and lyriu romance» 
in the old Castilian style, without the least mixture of the Italian. 
He also amused hiniaelf with jests, and ridiculouii combinationa 
udled ditparalM in the romance form. He converted Virgil's 
' Eclogues' into romances, and applied to Ferdinand and Isabella 
the compliments which the Latin poet addressed to the Emperor 
-Ajigostus. From these he easily passed into the preparation of 
■lialogueB, bnuolio only in form and name, to be represented before 
his royal patrons. They are called by himself rcpresciUacionai; 
tbe first six, in harmony with the ancient custom, are on sacred 
Xibjects, intended for Christmas and Easter; while the remaining 
W6 are altogether secular, and are therefore connected with the 
' *Miiing drama of Spain, as the former are a connecting, Ivat "W'Jii^ 
p old religious e.xhiliiliona. So far as is known, ftiis^ "wMti 'Ct^J 
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first oompositioiu) that were really ai 

1492 ia given by a learned antiquary of the Baventeentli century 
as that in which ' companieB began to represent publicly in Castile 
plays by Juan de la Eucina." 

These reproseotations have, however, little dramatic merlL 
Some have no pretensions to a plot, and none has more than hx 
interiocutorH, or any trae dramatiB structure. They are iJl in 
«ome foru of the old Spanish verse ; in all there a 
for singing, and in one there is a dance.* 

Hut the dramatic romance of ' Calisto and Mclibcea,' o: 
Celestma,' is tliat which chiefly merits the attention of those j 
yrieh t(i trace the true origin of the drama among the modema. ■ 
was probably commenced in the reign of their Catholic UiyM 
though by some it is referred to that of John II. ~' 
author of the first act was Eodrigo de Cota, to ^ 
aacribed by some the pastoral, dialogue of ' Uitigo Retn 
already mentioned. ' La Celestina' was completed and publ' 
about the year 1510 by Fernando de Kojaa, who has taken | 
that his name should live as loDg as the work itself, by n 
it in the initials of the introductory stanKas. 

The drama, or, as the author himself styled it, tragi-comed 
' Calisto and Meliboea' conflifits of twenty-one acts, so tl 
length renders it ofterly unfit for actual representation, aco 
to our ideas of patience and theatricals. As to its intrinsic n 
it possesses little either of poetry or originality of thought. 
great object in viewseems to have been to warn the yoong aj 
the seductive arts of vice ; and to attain this end, it w 
necessary to conduct the reader through a seriea of 
Bcenes, and exhibit in a tragical point of view the 
infamous intrigue undertaken by an abandoned n 

The firat act presents a singular picture of the n 
■Ophiions of Castile in the fifteenth century. The stagi 

garden, into which entern Calisto, a handsome yotrng t 

pursuit of a iaicon. Here he finds Mehbcea, the daug* 



' Oaiitto. Id this, K ibcea, I clearly per 
God. ^ 

Mtlihaa. In what, Calisto i 
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C, In what f That he has given to nature the power of adorn- 
ing thee with such perfect beanty, and has youchsafed to me the 
high favour of beholding thee, and that, too, in a pkuie so well 
a£kpted for the communication of my secret grief. Doubtless the 
favour which has permitted me to come here is far beyond what 
could be procured by any services, sacrifices, and devotions. What 
man was ever, in this life, so glorified as I am this hour % Sure I am 
that the glorious saints who delight in the vision of Deity are not 
possessed of more bliss than is now mine in contemplating thee ! But, 
alas ! how very different is their case ! They enjoy glory, from which 
they fear no fall, whilst my joy is alloyed by the pangs that await 
me on thy withdrawal. 

M. Do you, then, so highly value this meeting \ 

C Truly it is so inestimable, that were Qod to offer me the most 
I««eioiis blessings of earth, they were worthless in comparison ! 

M. Should you, however, persevere, I will confer on you a still 
greater blessing. 

C. Oh how fortunate ! Do I hear aright the music of thy voice ? 

M, Unfortunate, rather ! as thou shalt soon learn ; for the penalty 
will be as severe as thou hast merited by thy rashness and the 
aadacdty of thy speech. How dares a fellow like thee think that a 
woman like me could trifle with her virtue? Begone! avaunt! 
Wretch! My patience brooks not the sight of a man so far inflated 
as to mention to me the delirium of an illicit amour 1' 

After this bitter reprimand Meliboea withdraws, and appears no 
more during the first act. Calisto remains on the stage with 
Sempronio his valet, to whom he communicates his despair — ^gets 
into a passion with him — chases him off — calls him back. He then 
describes his beloved, pouring out a torrent of theological and 
fftbolous lore — ^a vain display, which, like the gross maimers of 
the piece, was the fault of the age rather than of the individual 
anther. 

Sempronio endeavours to enliven the scene by his pleasantries, 
accusing his master of being a heretic, which seems a well-merited 
charge — 

* Sempronio. Verily I protest that what you have just said is down- 
right heresy! 

Calisto. Why ? 

8. Because it is opposed to Christianity. 

C. What do I care ! 

S. Are you, then, not a Christian ? 

C. It 1 am a Meliboean : Melibcea I adore; in Meliboea I believe ; 
^diboea I love.' 

After an intolerably tedious scene, and sallies of wit not only 
Indecent, but profane, Sempronio at last endeavours to console his 
master with the hackneyed idea, that his adored is ^ but a woman * 



I — [ht ril wwntn m frrii— 4^tat tM fcaw <»|wwl«teJ— and lint m 
■0 iriD lldHxEB: uid he enn goes the kngth of pledging 
* ' he will bring matter* to the desired usat:^ 



' C. But bow will joa uoomplish tbi» DoCaMe exjrftnt f 
S. Bear me : for a Aon time bare I ksovn an old ha^ villi i 
beard ; ahe Utc* baid bj, and her name is Celcetiaa. Slie ia cnft]' 
and subtle — aa adept in aartxTj — and leraed in cverr sptcaca oE 
imUigae. Oulj think : it is said that in ihii tovn bIoiki then ub 
no fewer tban Gtb thousaiid voung women whose reputation she hu 
eitber deatrojed or realarcd ; nav, if die choose, ^e coold bnslbe 
into Uie very rocks the frenij of love !' 

Sempronk) is immediately sent in qoest of her. He nuti 
C«leitinA, and sets off with her immediatelv to join CaliilD, 
whom they find attended by Pannenia, another of his vtieti. 
'Wlieu they eee the h^ approaching, Poraienio gives fne vent 
to the TioiTor and contempt which is inspired at the sight of her. 
rtnd Calislo demands his reasons for so much bitterness ; — 

' Parmraio. That beldam inhabits, in a remote part of the town, a 
house half in ruins, miaerabl; furnished, loathsome, and solitaij, on 
the brink of a stream. Six different occupations there engage bv 
hagf^d bnnds and aolltory hours— lanndress, perrumcr, a dealer in 
philters and charms, a botcher of lost reputations, a busj'bodf, ni, 
tocrownall— awiteh. The first is a blind for all the n^L Under 
pretence of that, yon may sec numbers of/'inrnff dt chavthrea goiiil' 
to her Bigualid den with linen. With the most scrupulous «a 
•he has means at command for obtaining her ends. She chooses 
most favourable hours for accomplishing her designs— at enrly itOB, 
at nocturnal processions, at confessionals, and at all otiii'r d 
tional appoinUnontfl. Frequently have I seen women in veils enter 
]ier abode, followed by barefooted wretches, penittinta, men in 
hoods, wlio no doubt bent their steps tliithcr to bew^ thdrsius!' 

Celestina is at length introdnced to Calisto, who haatew lo 
bring the hag the yellow bribe. ?lie, meanwhile, remuns witii 
Parmenio, trying to corrupt him ; and the dialogne is condnond 
with math spirit, displaying the skill of Celestina in all K" 
insuiuating wilinetg. I^he speaks of her attftchment to his mother 
— hints that the latter had intrusted her with money for hiOi 
ivhich she has in safe custody — makes liim laugh at her licGntiont 
ribaldry — advises him to attach himself to Sampronio rather tlw 
to his master, because the great have never any affection for tlw 
poor — and Ittslly, she promises her good offices with ArethM 
whose love he shall possess. After this interlude scene, Cslilt* 
returns, fees ber, and the act closes. Here, too^ the ongMi 
. author BtopB, his production. \icui^ aXteaA^ "liw \toj^ tA •" 
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fflSoi&ry comedy, tliough Eearcely began, W c forbear to follow 
a farther in detail ; the arta of Celestitm prove but too suoeeaaful ; 
the valets quarrel with the bag about dividing with them the 
bribe which she had received ; they kill her iu the scuffle, and lire 
beheaded for their i:rime ; their miatreEses tow vengeance against ^M 
Calisto as the cause of all ; they prevail on some bandits to ^H 
wsassiiuite lum; aud Mehbipit L-losea the tragedy by throwing i^H 
herielf from the top of a tower, ^M 

Few works have ever had more brilliant euceesB than this ^\ 
drama, or rather dramatised romance. We do not leam that it 
was ever acted ; but it was read by all classes of the people, 
relished perhaps more on account of the evil it described than i 

for the moral lessons it was designed to convey. The armies ^d 
of Charles V. diffused it throughout Europe aa the ditf-iTienm ^^ 
of Spanish authors. It was transferred to the Italian and French ^| 
laogUAges, and printed in the original ui various conntriea, to ^^k 
promote the study of its native tongue. Though it baa long been ^H 
condemned on moral grouuda, yet the litei'ati of Spain still regard ^H 
it with pride, aa luiving opened the way for the dramatic career ^H 
of the other nations of Europe. In another respect it is an ^| 
object of Uterary interest. The easy flow of the dialogue affords , 

lku> evidence tljat the fluent and natural style of dramatic con- 
versation, which was attained among oursdves only after much 
labour and many (kilurea, arose spoiitaneoualy in Spain on the 
firat attempt of a gifted author to niakc dramatic characters apeak 
in pro.se. 

IIBTHBlt ACCOL'KT OF PROSE COMPDSITIONS DlTRrNO Tin 
BECONII PERIOD :—niSTORV AND BIOGRArnV. 
^anrang at the prose compositions of this period, the 
^ chronides first claim our attention, especially as they 
"BTE compiled, not by raooka, aa in other European nations, but 
■y courtly and warlike knigbta, most of whom were poets as well 
to lustoriographerii. The institution of Alphonao X., by which . 
lilwary men were appomted to record the moat TenvaiViii<^ I 
tveats of national history, was maintainod \)j Via wactMswiMi'J 
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Axitl b«siiie these roj&l stlpendories, other hirt o ri a ng and bio* 
iX&phen were t'oand who wrote spontaneoiudyy for the nke of 
dxy'va^ honour to the parde:} to whom their chnmiclefl xehtel 
Some &lso there were who seem to h^ve had no motiTe but the 
fie;*Lre ot* fame : ani never, indeed, were hiatoriana hdd in ]uf^ 
estimacioQ than these were daring this period in Castile. But 
notwithstanding the aospicioos circomstancea whidi combined to 
revive the ta^te tor this kind of compoeition, fisw of thflK nobb 
authors rose above the vulgar chronicle stjle. Thej took thB 
historical boc'ks ot the Old Teatamoit as their model; and w 
rigidly did thev adhere to it, that, generally speaking, the only 
superiority displayed in their chronicles is a better choioe of 
language than that used in the monkish records. Eacts are added 
to £Kts in long succession by the help of the oft-repeated ooigvnD- 
tion aik/; but we search them in Tain for anything like adeqniti 
or spirited description. There are, nerertheleas, aosne of then 
chroniclers who seem to have imitated the style and mamur d 
the ancient Greek and Roman historians ; at erery &TOiniUe 
opportunity they put a short speech into the moiaiih of Adr 
hero, though unlbrtmiately they always coodi it in the laqgnip 
of civil law or holy Scriptnre. After this mode wrote Pern dl 
Guzman, a celebrated poet, and Pedro Lopez de Ayak, gnad- 
chani^llor of Castile, still better known than Guzman as a Mifttv 
rian. in consequence of his having compiled from former chronirJfli 
a consecutive historv of the Castilian monarchs of the fomieeitk 
centurv. 



UFE OF COUNT PERO NIXO DE BUELNA. 

Among the works which in that day passed under the genenJ 
name of chronicles, there are some biographical memoirs wWch 
deserve particular notice. The first is the life of Count Pero 
Nino de Bueliia, one of the bravest cavaliers of the re^gn rf 
Henry HI. It was written about the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, probiibly by Gutiere Diaz de Gramez (1379-1453), standard- 
bearer to the count. The Gothic taste of the age is abundant^ 
manifest in this early specimen of biography. The chi?ll- 
rous author opens with an address to the Holy Trinity and Ihs 
Blessed Virgin ; ho then prweeds to reason on the nature rf 
virtue and vice in acconlance with the schoolmen's notions rf 
morality, before stating any of his facts, or introducing the h8® 
of his narrative. Ho takes much pains to avoid the dry dmmiflfo 
stjrle, and endeavours to 1\\tow m ums^ T^Tiaxddfi interest tf 
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I'J Wri ble around the life of the conat, frcqiieii;lj eitib«llishmg his 
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Btiny with &buloue tales, and bj do means conEoing himBelf 
■oraptiloualy to historical tmlh. But he describes real events 
with a spirit to which there is nothing similar in the tsational 
dffonicles; and bo remnrkahlc are some of \aa dcBcription; 
deamess and accuracy of expreasion, that they might be a 
Imted to the pen of a modern author, did not the flimplicity of i 
Ibe ideas betray the rBmoteness of the age to which the writer 
must have belonged. His eetimata of the national character of 
tbe French will be pemsed with ic 

'The French are a noble nation ; they are wiae, pradenl, and dis- 
creet in all that pertitins to good educution in courtesy and good- 
breeding. They display much taste in their apparal, nnd lireas 
ricUy ; they are much attracted by everything tbitl is appropriate 
and congruoQE. They are Iraulc and liberal ; they delight in giving 
phaaaTe to every one ; they hononr foreignera very hi^y; theysJ^ 
riulfdl in giving praise, and bcatow it on Dohle actions with much 
ddicacy, elegance, and froedom. They are unsuspicious ; they do 
not allow their pique or anger to contiuue long; and the}' never 
attack another's honour in word or deed unices (huir own bo 
exposed to insult. In their speech they axo courteuuB and gtace- 
tai, and iu conversation, which they cncoaruge much, tliey are gay 
and animated. Both ladies and gentlemen aro of an amorons dis- 
poaition, and are proud of being Uiought bo,' 

We quote also a cnrlons didactic passage :— 

'When Pcro Nino was ten years old, he w.ia committed to Hie 
care of a wise and learned man, in order that ho might bo instructed 
lad trained in all the customs and nuuincrs which appertain unto 

I 1 good and noble gentleman; and in the foUowing manner did his 

I fearoed tntor instruct him :— 

I, "Bon, pre heed ; as you are of a very high and honourable 

I Hnnge, and as Chat wheel of the world, which is never at rest, nor 
haves things always in a good stata, hag descended to you, and of 
the great makes small, and of the high makes low and poor. To 
lour lot it falls to Eght and labour in your appointed place in this 
Kalm, and if poesihie to surpass in greatness nnd nobility those ftam 
l^uun yon are desccuded ; for it is no marvel for a man to he oifual 
to Us father in mainta-ining that estate which he left to him, bat 
itisinuch credit to surpass ^1 those from whom be baa sprung, and 
Iv occDpy a greater space 

"Bon,^ve good heed to mysayingB; prepare your heart hymy 
wrisjaad retain them in it,tlvat hereafter you may understand. It 
'scomes not bim who has to learn and uso the art of a cavalier that 
w should spend long time in the school of letters. Take advantage 
■<™ of that so far as may be— a portion of what time v -■■■'" 
''you wUl suffice. 
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•111 ni ibwv l>iogrRphii.iil works is the ' Life of Alraru 
«ti» vw ihf kauling spirit of the reign of John 11„ 
n tbc titnp «li«n ti« Appeared at court in cliildhood aa A 
^|it IwjMMifhrd on th« ^raSbkl, the victim of bis avarice and 
^Mt. Tlio biogmpber's name is not Ldowd with certiunty, 
KJa tuppos^ to be Heimui Gomez de Cibdadreal (1388- 
^ n evident tlol he -ms in the service of tho Constable, 
■oon after the esMOIIoii of that extraordlnu}^ 
I • view to raise a monument to his praise, in spite of 
^ of hii enemies.* The enthnsiasm of the bii^rBphcr 
I him beyond the bounds of hiEtaric sobriety tn^ , 
Bat this veiy enthosiaam imparls to the woifc t I 
larm wliich is not to be fotind in the chroniclsi. 
i'described u the loOEt talented, if not the moat Hf- i 
I man of hi» daj-; and every elTurt is employed tu j 
■ poblic indignation agsunst the powerful party who com- 
I bis ruin. The pompous declamation which so frequently 
I is the result of the author's zeei ; but in what contmi- 
• sliall we find equal eloquence ? He is not always dfl^J^ 
n', however. His introduction presents mach dignity uf 
jjMOn, &nd the true harmony of Spanish prose, in connection 
^ CDDsiderable elevation of thought. We quote a passage :-- 

__ ^ Uio other abundant fruits which Spain in former Ul> 
K*ant gpontaneauBly to produce, I consider that tlio most precio" 
-altho brought forth aod nouriBhed within her realm am 
„_ a and famous heroes, disposed to keep possession of Ibdir 
rjly domains ! wise to reiijn over them; hardy and poworfiil i" 

' r for their defunco; of whom some were raised tell"' 






I of imperial liignit;, otliera t 
ond nwiiy more, by suuceaa in 
D of triniijph.' 

rt we pa^s by the apoatroplie to truth with which the 
D cloiiea, and which cuntains more poetry than i 
■ moit elaborate verses of contemporary authors : — 
I^And in attempting to entor upon the present work, I 

I O Trutij, who art one of the cardinal virtuos tlmt always 

eat a l;abitation in my excellent niastor. I call tliee alone to 

F prefluut with tny hand, to enlighten my iinduralandiug, and 

Wy to replenish my memory, that I may close and seal the work, 

Shavs begun it, wiLh thy precious '' 
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B itaolf, it muBt he admitted, occasionally fails into J 
i Btyle of the chronicles : hut the Bpirit whicb pervades thB I 
« IB very superior, and well worthy of remark. The style is ' 
rate and easy, considering the time at which the work was 
XB. In B word, this biography has, in a rhotorical point of 
gr, no parallel among the prose compositions of the age T 
belong, notwithstanding its occasional declamation an 
s Gothic embellishments. 



B noble knight of the king's couneel, and I^rd of Balraa, 
he son of Pedro Suarez de Guzman, chief notary o£ 
nsia, and of I^dy Elvira lie Ayala, sister of Don Pedro 
( de Ayala, the celebrated chronicler. Feman Perez de 
n was one of those illustriotiii personages who, in the 
h. century, combined the exercise of military prowess with 
jnitB of science and literature. Ho was with King John II. 
e battle which lie gained over the Moors in 1431, commonly 
MBed the battle of Higueruela, serving with his corps under his 
'Wisin Don Gutiere de Toledo, bishop of Valencia. The king, 
'•■ving returned to Castile, ordered the cavalier to be appre- 
^^ed on suspicion that, being cousin to the bishop, he was also 
^ sccomplice. It was imputed to the prelate that he favoured the 
™»iguB of the kings of Arragon and Navarre against the Caatiliaii 
. lioiMjch ; but the charges against him were not proved, and Perez 
■Gnzman also was set at liberty. There is no lecQii rf. "raa 
g qgaio engaged in any military action, tiot ftocs 'A 
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tiiat he took any part in those diEtutbancea which diafnol«d dia 
Idngdom; bat it is evident &om his writings that he was tn 
enemy of Alvaro &a Luna, and that he couid ill brook the 
ascendancy which that minister had gained in the royal connsela. 
It ifl equally evident that he disapproved of the views and con- 
dnot of the infants and grandees, who were disposed to take 
■violent measures in order to separate the Constable from the 
command of the conrt. It appears that, deeliniDg to join either 
party, Guzman retired, either by compnlsion or in disgnst, to hia 

\ own estate at BatraB, on which account he was not found in the 

, battle of Olmedo in 1445. 

It is most probable that be afterwards spent the greater part 
of his life in that retirement where, profiting by bis leisure, he 
devoted himself to the eociety of bis family, and to the reading 
of devotional books, as well as to history and moral philosophy. 
In these studies he was assisted by Don Aloniu> de Cartagena, 
biehop of Burgos, as Guzman himself informs ns in the verses 
which he composed on the death of that Uluetrlons prelate. 
During hie life, he was much celebrated for his poetical com- 
potitions, the best of which are the ' Sixty Stanzas ' ou the 
art of liying well, printed at Lisbon in the year 1564, But un- 
doubtedly that which has rendered him best known to posteri^ 
sre his prose works, which include the ' Chronicle of King Joha 
H.,' and ' The Book of Genealogies and Portraits.' In tbs 
latter work we recognise the greater merit, both in the ide<i, 
which hiid then no precedent in Castile, and also iu the execution. 
Had we space, there is no author of Ihie period from whom vt 
conld cull more curious and elegant quotations. He wrote thic 
work in 1450, when he did not judge himself prepared wilK 
sufficient information for the completion of the chronicle. Ha 
afterwards changed his mind, however ; and not choosing lo 
mteriero with his ' Book of Genealogies and Portraits,' k0 
compiled and arranged what other clironiclers liad written, abbift- 
viating what was dlfluse, and adding matter which appeared CMt- 
ducive to his purpose. He thus reduced the ' Chronicle ' to tko 
fonn in which it was published, by Dr Lorenzo Galindes do 
Carbajal, by order of the Emperor Charles V. The ' Genealogies * 
was added as an appendix. 

By this title we are to understand a collection of narratlva* 
and sketches of the lives, characters, and lineages of se 
monarchs, and other illustrious personages with whom the ai 
bad had an opportunity of becoming acquainted. Here we 
portraitures of character executed with dexterity and vigonr,jt(J 

, quite in the way of natural description. The concise, nei 

1. and animated style, proves that the CastUian language u 
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middle of the (ifteeoth century was, in the hands of a master, 
capable of more force and weight tiiau might have been expected 
from its great eimplicity. But the author does not indulge in 
teraenesB or energy of language at the expense of propriety or 
even elegance of diction. Nor did he mar his conipoaitiou ttith 
those inversioiiE and that Latinised phraseology which were 
affected by most of his contemporariee in order to maintain an 
appearance of superior leamiog. 

With respect to tlie sphit of the work, it ia well known that 
De Gnzman wrote with the impartial severity of a philoaopher, 
who cloaks not the vices even of those whose virtaea he estola, 
and that his portraits are sometimea darfcened, though without 
becoming either nnnatnral or untmtiifai, by the feelings of a 
disgusted courtier, who has had too much reason to form a low 
estimate of every character identified with political taction, la 
presenting the English reader with a few passages, we eudeavoor 
to translate as literally as possible. 
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■ The king of Persia had a book in which were Tecoriled the 
Bervicea whicb had been rendered him, and the rewards which had 
been given to those who performed them. And doubtless it was 
notable and worthy of praise to preaervo the memory of noble 
lineages, and of the services done to the king and the state. Of 
socli services little acconiit is made in Castile. But, to say thO'i 
truth, there is little occasion, for in this age he ia most noble who 
is most wealthy. Then why keep a hook of linefigea, since nobili^ 
is to be found in riches ? besides, it is not neceasaiy that services 
should be recorded far the sake of remembering the men who poi^ 
fanned them, since kings do not give rewards to tllOie who serve 
them beat, or to those who labour naost vhi;uoaslj, hot to those who 
follow their will moat servilely, and jninister most to their pleasnrea. 

*Bot turning to the great man under conalderation : He was a 
grandnjuater, posaoased of great courage and ahility ; highly accom- 
plished, and ronowned iu arms ; a man of no great depth of under- 
standing, and a very pleasant and social person among bia iFieods, 
lor he never know how to be alone, but was always in the scciety 
of friends and companions. Ho was very liberal; not, howEVBT, 
nuifonnly, but as lie took the fancy, so that he might be colled pro- 
digal. And in my estimation this extreme of prodigality, though it 
may be a viae, is loss wicked than avarice, for by the large gifla of 
the prodigal many are advantaged, and greet largeness of heart ia 
manifest. This grandmaster, Don QodeeJd Nuiiez, was very much 
davDted to tho fair sex. With such virtues and vices he attainod 
^Mny high rank and much renown, and had ^CBl,meTv"in.\i\a Siii- 
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Ob tbc Cowtalk W CWOe, Eta AhVD <fe Los. 

■Bo gnat mmi » Bgriv na Ite rdiace vlwJi tha kii«9 



thoe hm b eHm boa kavaa a^ kn^ ar fnace «t much feued 
aad obejfcd in ya aaa kagdiB aa ■«• Alraro in OastiJe; norcoBlJ 
ba hare had botc ■aTiiMliJ aBajanr Ifaa eoneisaeol aodsdniiiiit- 
tntioa. And aa anA vaa lua pe««r enlnged, and so much Xbe 
eActne po«cr of the king cotfractid, tbt fttiai the highest peet 
in the hii igJM daws to the Boat tHfing &ivur, j^ry few mue ta 
■A anjtU^ of Uk kia^ or to tbaak bis fin- ujtliiiig; ixtt Uw 
Coostablc waa pecHiDDed, ami he aba una thonkoL .... Id goo, 
dMMO, there are hen tva *e>7 raamlloai points to be noti 
the irA, a kiag otAmB; wise in man; thi^x, and yet in s 
ra^eet nt^l'^na* mad i^akc in the gorenuneut of tos kit^ 
beil^ nirithrT ■liiiiiibliil M it b)r his own duicretioi^ nor b j U 
foqiencBce <ir many tnwJifai which he suffered thnn^h the «■ 
flicts and rerolta that took plac« in the roalm; nor moved b^ U 
admooiuoiu and adrica which were given him by Ow graaiaca, 
knighia, and cla;gy ; nor, whu is more, bj the notoml vigour asd 
eneTgj of hia charade that should liave disinclined him thus to 
sabroit on everj pmnt to the dictam of the Conslable s ith more 
obedience than ercn an humble son to hi« iatlier, or im obedieDl 

devotee to his abbot or prior. The second prunl of nmn'ei— 

that a gentleman wilhont tonuections should attain to soeh wondcr- 
I fill power in a kingdom ao greot, in n-hicU there were so maoj and 
L » powerful nobles, and in the reign of a king so little feared and 
I rt>oyod. We are ready lo asy tbat this was throngh the power of 
■ilbe kins ; ■'"' '""' ""^^ ""^ "'"' ""'liorily to another which 
■"ta hold not himsolf f or how is Uie lieutenant obejeil when he wfra 
Ljta jiim in I"* P™» ennool obtain obedience ! Verily, I think 
■^1 (liBra cannot bo given any clear reason for th^ nnlosB ons 
]^d alM BKpUin that H-hich made the condition of the king m 
:or can a caiiso be shown for the power of the Can- 
3, wondei--tlie despised condition of the kinc. or tho m~ 
^ Oonatnble^ .\ud ,n tl.e time of ll.ia King John IL « 
Uf flung* I" <^astile more strango than worthy of rememl 

jona to the kingdom. Bpt so it was, that after tha Jt 
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FESNASfDO DEL PDLGAR. 
FiDurisIied about U92. 



Fernando del Palgar, Betretary, counsellor, and chronicler to 
heir Catholic Majesties Ferdinand and Isabel, was a. native of the 
ingdom of Toledo, the true place of hie birth being Euppoaed 

be between Toledo and Fulgar, whence he derivea tm appel- 
ilive. Though the city of Ms parents is unknown, it is preflomed 
bat his education waa conducted at the court of John II. and 
lenry IV., where he became acquainted with many prelates and 
entlemeti whone Uves he afterwards undertook to write. When 
lenTj rV. came to the throne, Palgar was already a person of 
ome consideration ; and it is supposed that during the latter 
ears of tliis reign he held the office of secretary of state, and in 
liat capacity began to serve their Catholic Majesties immediately 
n their accession to the throne. By them he was intrusted with 
everal important commissions, and among others with an embassy 
> the court of France. After his return to Castile, he resided at 
ourt for some lime as a counsellor, and then retired Irom the 
isqnietude of publio life, hoping for rest and leisure in his 
onntry mansion. But he was recalled, by order of the queen, in 
482, to write the chronicle of the Moorish kings then reigning 

1 Andalusia; and it may be coasidered certain that fi'om that 
ime Pnlgar constantly followed her majesty in her various expe- 
jtionB. He was thus enaljled to record as an eye-witness most 
f iha important events which took place m Spain till the con- 
[aest of Granada in the year 1492. The moat h^hly-appreciated 
rarka of Pnlgar, however, are the 'Claros Varones,' or 'Eminent 
Aen of Castile,' and his Letters to the queen and other eminent per- 
iOna. His style Is animated, concise, and witty without piquancy. 
it M characterised by elevation without pomp, and elegance 
iritboat affectation. His descriptions are rapid and graphic, 
but always so independent, that the good and the evil are 
tmpartislly exhibited. He lias no superfluous words or useless 
reBeotions ; he pamts with one stroke, and never retouches. We 
Rhould say that, of all the Castiliao writers of his age, he relates 
the gravest matters with the greatest delicacy, and the most 
important with the greatest elegaiice. He portrays his chantoters 
•troDgly, but without adulation on the one hand, or acrimony 
oa the other ; and the oontraats which he so opportunely intro- 
.ilicea became, as it were, the c/iiaroscuro which gives hrilliancy to 

letters be seems lo enjoy more freedom, a,n4 iiAerNeaswi 
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with them many ealntary nrnxuns, bath moral and political, whid 
thuB give a praoticiil value to the philoaophy of his counaela. It 
has heen observed that F. del Pulgac teaches more of the scienca 
^^^ of human nature than all the previous historians of Spain Jj^^ 
^^Ktogether.* ^^1 

^^H aiUBctcT of UGDiy IV. ot Ciutile. ^H 

I 



' This prince iived in the aty of Segovia, apart from his lather, 
Soring ttio greater part of hia miaority, and indulged In pleasures 
which youth is apt to demand, but ■wliioh prndence ought to deny. 
IPiere was no restituat upon him, and he was too young to reeti^ 
lliinaelf. ■ ■ ■ He was a piouB man, and had no wish cither to injure Rny 
nne himself or to see an injury done ; and so humano was he, that 
it was difficult for him to order tho cxecutipn of justice on criminal^ 
or to eoForce the pennldes of civil law which were necessaiy to the 
government of his kingdom. Bometimea he was indolent^ and there 
was difficulty in ovcrooming his disinclination for hnsinese, because 
sippetite waa mistress of reason. He never manifested the leatt 
haughdnesa either in word or deed; or covetouanusa in ohCainiii^ 
lar^ domaina hy base or dishonourable means. If at any time Its 
was angry, it was but for a sborl time, and hia wrath never Iu(«d 
BO long as to iujure either himself or any one else. .... Ho wsi a 
great musician, and had much taste in singing and playing, as ndl 
as gracefulness in speaking on general subjects ; but in tlie execu- 
tion of matters of important and necessary bnainess, he was some- 
times negligent ; for his thoughts Were occupied with hia accoBtomed 
pleasures, and these hmder the exercise of judgment in any om 
that is carried away hy them. And certainly we hear some mm 
talk very well, praising virtue, and condemning vice, in a graenl 
manner ; but when a particular case presses on themselves, thn 
overcome by interest or pleasure, they neither porslst in the vii' 
which they praised, nor resist the vice which they condemned.' 



^^^_ which tht 
^^^^H Charai 



Charactei of Uonluigo lApes de Meuiluso, Maiqaisof Santilbnikfl 



acute and ingenious man, and equally so 
be engaged in things great or small. In the control of his a 
and the rationality of hia conversation he showed himself to b 
of native superiority of mind. He spoko well, and was neve 
to tatter a word which might not have been sent to press, or O- 
down either for instruction or amusement He was couiieaua fl 

*Tbe first edition of tho' ClnriHVsniniA'ivaB tiubllahtd in Gu 

vOlDitu indudca inme nf liif letters ; but a complete imiiciiKiua > 

I iBlSIS. Wb tnUowkilJUiDlitc (Hint edition of Madrid, I77S. 
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x> all that approached liini, and especially to men of leanimg, 
IS a powertul warrior : befoia an acUoti, he was piiident and 
tomperate, and having entered upon it, he was bold end daring. 
Nor was his daring without circmnspection, nor hia pmdence 
minglad with cowardice. In like ginnner he governed with great 
jadgrnent tbo mea-at-arma under his command ; and well under- 
Bto^ how to be botli tlieir captain and companion. Nor was he 
eillier haughty on account of hia exaltation, nor low in the choice of 
his company; for within himself he had a huniilit; which made hiin 
a friend of God, and outwardly he proserved such authority as ren- 
dered him respected among men. And exhibiting in his oonntenanea 
a gracious liberality, he was beloved by the soldiers, aod yel^ fearing 
tg off end him, they strictly obeyed Mh oi^rs in battle.' 

^^^B Letter to Pedio de Toledo, Cbuou of Senile. 

, . . .' At preaont thore ara no newi that I can write yon ; for in \ 
the time of good kings justice is administered ; andjustico produces j 
fear, and fear prevents excesses ; and where no esceSBes are, tliero , 
is tmnquillity ; and where thore is tranqnillity, there are no out- 
breaks, which ^ve rise to war, and occasion calamities. Hence mj ' 
imexpectedly good news ; though the evil spirit of Spain, restless 
and unquiet, seems to desire, if possible, to conjure appearances in 
the air which might produce war at home, since there is none &om 
without. He knew what ho was saying who described tho Spaniards 
M daring in war, and in peace idle and tnrhulent. We give thanks 
to God that we have a king and queen, of whom yon need only be 
lold Umt they have no favourite ; the having which has been the 
plea, and iudeed the canse of discontent and disobedience in the 
kingdom. Know, then, that the favourite of the king is the qneen, 
and the favourite of tho queen Is the king ; and these hear, and 
judge, and will what is right, which hinders and destroys discord. . . . 
Do you ask how yon should address mo now ! Know that they call 
me Fernando, and shall cull mo Fornando, and should they confer on 
me Iho grand mastership of Santiago — still Fernando; for by that 
tide and honour do I wish to paas throogh life,' bocanse no one can 
deprive mo of ii, and also becauBo 1 believe that no title can confer 
virtue on liim who has it not of his own.' 
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It is presumed, thougli not certain, that this writer i 
at Toledo, SB it is well known that it was ouBtoniajy for tliv 
graduates of any faculty to receive na an honour the name of 
their birthplace as a second appellative. Neitlier is the year of 
hia birth known ; but if it he taken into aecount that he himself 
Jinblished, in the year 1432, his book 'Against the ConunoB 
'Seport and Opinion that is falsely entertained concerning tli« 
J^tes, Fortune, Signs and Planets,' we cannot be far wrong in 
presuming that he was born about the year 1385, or somewhst 
later. Of this work we cannot offer any extracts, as no copyii 
within our reach. The learned Perei Bayer refers to two editions 
of it— one of Legrono, 1529, in folio, and another of Seville, IMI, 
ID octavo. 

Of the same dates, both as to time and place, are the ran 
, editions of the ' Corvacho,' or ' Book of Artful Women,' which m 
qnoted by Don Nicolas Antonio. The full title of the ' Corvacho" 
H ' Libro de los Vicios de las Malas Miigeres 6 Complexiones i* 
los ombres, Segun Algunos llsmadu Corvacbo,' and the author t«U> 
us in the introduction that he was a chaplain of King Jolm U., 
which is all that is known of his biography.* 



' Corraohc 



of letters abandons liimself to inor^nate affad 
But it is very much to be donbtcd whether tlio luamed n 
thus indulges himself he at all wise, since he esteems it luxuryrN 
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% rsfrain &om its cujoymenta. But most especially do I wish 
a upon your mind that thoao most devoted to the piirsoit 
twtedge become more foolish and leea able to extricitto tliein- 
Q involved tbaD the simple and ignorant. Who 
d of any man in the world so distinguishod aa Solomon, 
It oquol in learning and knowledge, yet committing tlie most 
ydinary acts of idolatry through the influence of his concu- 
: Loot at Ariatntle also, ono of Uie learned sages of the world, 
g a bridle to be put into bis mouth, and a saddle upon hia 
Le a brutish ass, and hia mistress to mount upon it, and 
a ample allowance of tlie lash on the antipodes of the scat 
nrlodge! Who, tlien, that is wiae ought not to avoid love as 
'bue, knowing that it made the sagcst king an Idolater, a 
)nd a madman; and brought the most learned philosopher 
trate himsolf on all-fours far the purpose of amusing a foolish 
pi Let those who are smitten with this sudden passion only 
This, and lenm what I would have tbem avoid. Again — who 
» heard of Virgil, a ma.n of so much penetration and know- 
that never was there such another known, and you may vorily 
rud and know that in Rome he was suspended at the window of 
« tower, in sight of all the people, in, order to indicate that hia 
Imowledgo was ao great tliat no woman on earth could deceive him. 
Jjid aha who did deceive bim resolved to do so on account of this 
nin presumption; and as she determined, ao certainly did she 
deceive him, for nickednesa has no deed on earth too difficult for 
I woinan to compass! But herein I would guard men against 
nippoeing that thoy mnst be deceived, and I wish to show tliat if 
t&Mn will, he may avoid deception, though St Atij^ustine doubts it. 
i. mim having perfect confidence in himself may at times appear 
10 put confidence in a woman, allowing her to imagine that she is 
deceiving and conquering him, in order to gratify her. In this the 
tuilt is rather his want of firmness than his want of knowiedge. 
In consequence of such indulgences, women would sometimes try ' 
lo pleaae, and glory in the wickedness. Out we cannot mention 
dl the tricks which they have learned, do leam, and will daily learn, 
ftnragfa being ton fondly loved. AUcrwarda the aforesaid Virgil 
^ not leave his mistress without repontimco; for in one hour lie 
liahed all the fires in Kome by his magic art; so that all had 
IB to her to tight their fire; and as the lire tliat one lighted 
It kindle that of another, so every ono had to come to light 
n in her divelling of shame; and nil this htis done in revenge 
fiir the disgrace she had brought on the celebrated sage.' 
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SP.INISH l-ITERiTUEB. 



BEBNAN GOMEZ DE CltiDADREAL. 
1388-1457. 



I 



For tlie reaaOD given in the case of Mnrtinez (ie Toledo, it has 
been supposed that the hLrtliplace of this famoas writer was Cib- 
dadrea], the capital of L> Mancha ; but Ochoa rather ima^ea lial 
he woe horn aboDt the Castiliem court — Lopez de Ayala, the high 
chancellor and chronicler, having certainly been his godfather. 
Having taken the degree of bachelor in medicine at the ag« oC 
twen^-fonr, he becume physician to John II., to whom he was mndi 
indebted, a8 he was also to tlie favourite minister, the nnfortmiale 
Alvaro de Luna. Neither in his own age in there any mention of 
the life and writings of this bachelor, nor should we even now have 
lutd any record of his existence, had not his letters been printed 
At Burgos in 1499,* under the title of 'A Hundred LetteB of 
the Bachelor Heman Gome* do Cibdadreal, PhyBician of the 
-very PowerflU and Sublime King Don John, the Second of thi) 
Kame.' This collection had baoome very rare, when the learned 
Don Eugeuio Llt^uno y Amirola published a new edition, correeted 
and illnatrated.f There are one hundred and five of theae lettera, 
Bsd they are valuable as containing the secret history of tin 
Author's times. It was a turbulent and calamitous age, and jet 
one of the most interesting in SpaniBh history, on account of tll8 
great number of illustrioua personii who figured in it. 

znelo, ArcliliiBliop nf Toleds) 

....'Sentence has been passed against the Constable, thl 
grandees caimot totaratd u rival uf tlie kbg; and Count ds CuUt, 
who is his determined enenij, since the governor Pedro Muui^ 
died, is now with great eagerness treating of a maitch hetweell tlA 
king of Navarre and the Admiral's daughter : and also of (M 
between Ihe Infant Don Henrique and the sister of the Couiitei 
Benaventej for it is deemed good policy to unite these gramlM 
dosoly, in order that tho paity who seek the destruction of ll* 
Oonstable may not be overpowered. You ore wise, and will gi" 
these matters due consideration. I say to you that the Coustiilil* 
ought to do as the clown who could not pull the tail out of UK 
, hi^e all at once, but hair by balr he plucked it out without tR)ill>'<'' 
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I am not much amioyed by any of these things, but adroitly manage 
<SYery one/ .... 

This has been selected as a fair specimen of the style and 
tone of bur author. He manifests the wary doctor throughout, 
-while abundantly supplying his correspondents with gossip — ^that 
&T0urite commodity, which has never somehow been retailed in 
quantities so small that the scruple is required in weighing it. 



MOSEN DIEGO DE VALERA. 

1402—1487. 

The city of Cuenca was the native place of the stanch and 
circufOBpect Cavalier Diego de Yalera, and the year 1402 was that 
<tf his birth. He was brought up from inflEuicy in the court of 
John n. of Castile, where, in the capacity of page to Prince 
Henry, he served in the palace, and received liis education. 
Desirous of exercising his courage, and attaining accomplishments 
of a kind which could not be acquired in the listless and uniform 
life of a courtier, he left Spain, and travelled over a great part of 
Borope, observing in its different courts whatever seemed worthy 
of attention. He first visited France, when Charles VH. was the 
reigning monarch. Thence he passed to Vienna, then the court 
of Duke Albert of Austria, with whom he had the honour of 
nipping. On this occasion he had the fortitude to repel, both 
vih vigour and judgment, an expression which, over the table, 
was uttered by an Austrian magnate in contempt of the royal 
standard of Castile, for which noble and chivalrous conduct King 
John, soon after hearing of it, honoured him with the title of 
Mosen (Mr), to denote peculiar personal distinction. In the same 
year, which was 1436, Valera followed the army of Duke Albert, 
in which he served as an adventurer in the war against Bohemia. 
Haying returned to his own country in 1440, and the fame 
<tf his valour and dexterity in arms having placed him among 
^ bravest Spaniards of his time. King Jolm selected him as 
^ champion against Pierre Ch^moy, a vassal of the Duke of 
^organdy, who had challenged to single combat, according to the 
<SQ8t(Hn of that age. He was afterwards found at Cuenca, where 
k was probably living in retirement, and received a secret com- 
^ion from the king to pass over to the court of France, and 
i^otiate his marriage with a daughter of Charles YII. Besides 
this confidential embassy, he fulfilled with success several other 
honourable commissions at the courts of England, Burgundy, and 
Hungary. 
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AAer the completion of these journeys, which did not occop; 
an; great tpuce of time, nothing is known of the life and eni'- 
ploTinents of Vnlera till the year 1448, when he was nomlniited 
procurator of the cily of Cnenca by the Cortfe which King John 
convoked at Tordesillaa. In this aeaembly he diatiDgniahed him- 
self by the cool courage with which he opposed the bloody ileeigna, 
sqggesled by the king, for reducing the rebellious grandees with 
fire and sword. Valera advised measaree of peace and clcmeDcy, 
and offered strong si^umeuts against these deEtructive meaEDres, 
which the other procorslors, either through fear or flattery, had 
soemed lo approve. And so far was he ftonx fearing the anger or 
& of the Constable, Don Alvoro de Luna, the cause of 
■« discontents, that he ai^erwsrds reiterated his pacific counsels 
in two letters to the king, in which he adduced varions maxims 
and examples agauist the eSiision of human blood. Besides the 
respect which bis patriotic zeal commanded, he had oo this deli- 
cate occasion considerable protection from the position he held in 
the service of Don Pedro de Stuiiiga (ZuTiiga), Count of FlsMncia, 
who, confiding in his superior endowments and tried prudence, 
bad intrusted to him the education of his nephew and heir. 

As soon OS their Cathohc Majesties came to the throne, Mosen 
Diego de Talera was deemed a suitable person to act as th^ 
ohronicler and cDunsellor; and soon afterwnrda he received the 
further honour of being nominated high chamberbin. The me- 
dom and valonr of this politio diplomatist and redoubtable canlier 
procured for him immortal fame among the illustrious persons who 
donrished in Spain in the fifteenth century. His lengthened lil^ 
included three reigns, in which he was eye-witness of tlie vsriad 
events of those stormy times. In his capacity of royal histodo- 
grapher he composed the ' Abbreviated Chronicle of Spain,' dedi- 
cated to the queen- This work was finished in the year 1481, 
being the seventy-ninth of liis own age. He survived its eoO- 
pletion but a very short lime.* 

This narrative displays extensive reading, without criticiS"! 
Bclection, or solidity. It is Buccmct and meagre enough til! il 
reaches the reigns of Henry III. and John II., where we ft* 
much more substance and truthfulness. The style, however, & 
dry, tedious, and slovenly, offering no passage which seems wotitj' 
of selection and translation. But the author has fortunately iH" 
serted in his chronicle the two letters above-mentioned, whicb^ 
addressed to the king, to warn him of the inevitable ndn tW 
would fell upon bis vassals should he persevere in gratifying ^ 
rage, and endeavouring to conquer the malcontent grandees 1? 

} bx 2400; aod tbJrcT uid fourth, at BuvlUc \] 
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These letters are both written iu a grave, preuim 
gententioiu style, and in a frank and independent t 
" by a generally- ale vated diction, and oocaaionally euKveneJ 
beautiful similes, or strengthened by the exhibition of n 
loly pictures, which, notwithstanding their somewhat studiei 
iCB, prove that Yalera could feel as well a 
it what he felt. 

Letter of Moscu Ueed do Talcra Id GinR John II. of C^tilc. (Dated 

at Su'guvia.) 
'Most Potest Sovereion — Your realms are in such 
Bnjciety, distress, and turmoil us I need not describe, aincu 
deoCly known to your majesty. And now iC m more necessary to 
seek a remedy than to deplore and talk of our misfortunes; and 
doubtless, after Ood, in yoa ulouo have we liope. Ob, my lord, let 
sot, tlien, our bopo be vain, and let peace be mado by your decree 1 
Uso now your great power to this ond, and thus you will seeure 
greater glory thim any prince in the world ever attained. This may 
le done, my liogo, by putting all actions in a juat balance — laying 
luds partiality and favouritism, wheneo necessariJy flows so ninch 
dl«cord among your subjects. By you alone can tliose evils be re- 
paired, and tiiey be restored to peooe; and tliongh it appears difli-. 
cnlt to some, yet to mo it appears very light and eiiBy, if you oulj ' 
Will it, because you are sovereign lord, as well of one party 
IliQ Other. 

■Call to recollection, my lord, that yon are king; and look well 
la it as your peculiar ofScu, since, if properly understood, to goven 
veil is more a burden, I assure you, Uian a pleasure, which certainly 
Ihe Persian king, whom Taleriua mentions, well understood — -who, 
taking the crown into his hands on tho day of his coronation, and 
dewing it with much attention, said, " Oh precious joy, only when 
fortiuuLte! Wlio con thoroughly understand the great an^sieties 
tblt are concealed imder thee I If 1 might have fouud thee on tho 
gntuiil, 1 would not liavo lifted Uice!" In like manner oughtesl 
diou to exiuniue bow thou rulcst for God in the earth, whom thou 
■luiiJdest mach resemble. He who, with restless thirst and ardent 
tltsire for human safety suffered so many injuries, and even endured 
a painful deutli. It is no wonder if you, who have such authority 
in tile world, should suffer somo trouble or anguish for tlie salva- 
tion of your people, for all theso things are incident to power and 
'"Hit, And fortune frees no one from accident or wound, from him 
*lui holds tlie most c;:altcd scat, and dresses in purple and gold, 
'« dim who aits on the ground, and covers his nakcdnosa with iin- 
l^Mdied linen. 

lur majesty should likewise remember that amonff other mag- 
tles, kings are called VATfJi^us of the nation. This is in order 
they may know tho nature of tho power gi*en to tlvem, 
thoy miy undcratand how to use it arigUt,*, rascnMin^ 
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Ikthen, nbo at times Dhastiso tluiir beloved sons with word^ rir 
otlier limeB with Btripee, but verj esldoni does it happen that ibij 
Blaj them, nnlesa coiiBtrained by oxtreme neccssitj. And ju<E in 
HDoh a light ought you to look upon priiicea uud subjecta so cloeelj 
ciiited. You are in such a relation to each other as tbo varioui 
members of the hiiniQn body; ani just as do member of the body 
can be injured without pnin aud injury to all its other member^ 
in like manner can no subject be destroyed wiUiont great loaeaad 
iojnry to tho prince. Then look at your mnjeaty. If things go on 
as they have begun, how many mcmbera mast be cut off 1 And QieM 
haing cut off, oh tell me, my liege, in what condition will tbey leave 
tbeLeadV 

The other work of tills author which claims our attention is hi) 
' TreatiEB concerning ProTidence as Opposed to Fortune ;' a short 
diseourBB of eight pages quarto, ' composed for the reading, regu- 
lation, and connsel of Don Juan Facheco, Marquis of ViUeua.' 
There is nothing new in the ideas, but the advices coDtaioed in 
this politico-moral treatise haye some originality. The dtctin 
throughout is more frigid and surcharged with authorities Aia 
that of the letters. When we take into account that, both in ll» 
ohromde and in the treatise, Yalera was coolly putting trutht 
together on paper, withoat any eiciting object in view, but tU 
ID hiB letters he was powerfully agitated by the fear of threatowl 
calamities, aud stimulated by love and compassion to his fdlo«- 
eountrymen, to use his utmost effort to avert the evil, we caSN 
to wonder at finding some compoaitions so tame, and others n 
spirited, proceeding irom the same pen. 
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Plouriflhed about IMO. 

Nothing is known with certainty of the lioeage, birth, Aati, 
studies, or employments of this writer. He ftourisbed about tttt 
middle of the reign of John TI. of Castile, and probably rmisi 
at the court of John I. of Navarre, nfterwarda king of AitngW 
alio. His writings announce that be was a bachelor, being contoil 
with this lower degree of the university according to the cnsUB 
of the time. Frani the nature of his writings, it is likely thatlui 
haohelorate was connected with philosophy or jurisprudence rathar 
than with any other faculty. Tlie estimation in which he WH 
held at the court of Navarre led to his receiving a comnuonOB 
to compose a philosophical treatise on moral and political suliJMtt 
for the instruction and amusement of the Prince Don Caflos, llM^ 
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mt to lie crown. The novelty and beauty of the maimer 
in which he eseouted the taek fully confinned the high literary 
diarEcter which he had already attained. This work seems to he 
iinitat«d from Severino Boeoio, feigning a dream, in order the 
better to expound his doctrine. It ia entitled 'The Delightful 
Tiwon,' and is dedicated to the Chancellor of Navarre, tutor and 
krd-chamberlain to Don Carloa, as it appears it was imdertafcen 
it hU request. It is an allegorical vision, in which the author 
net the human understanding in the form of an infant brought into 
a world full of sin and ignorance, bat educated by a auucesaioa 
of snch personageH as Grammar, Logic, Music, Astrology, Truth, 
Reason, and Nature. The writer designed it to be a compendinm 
of all human knowledge, eapeciidly that which relates to moral 
idcDrs and man's duty, the soul and its immortality. Conse- 
quently it displays a good deal of the leiiming of the time, and 
itiil more of the metaphysical snbtilty then in favonr. In general 
tbe language is suHiciently fluent and elegant, but it falls short of 
the Mnees and variety which the Castilian had already acquired. 
The author betrays considerable leaning to the transpositions 
tf words contrary to the natural Spanish construction; nor did 
1* always avoid the vice of interlarding the vernacular with 
latin, though be offends lees in this respect than mo«t of his 
tOnteoiporariea. In whatever light, however, the merit of its 
fetion may be viewed, the work has always been cited as one of 
J tbemonuments of the elegant prose of the iifteenth century. The 
^ IntliH' intimates to the chancellor that it is a bold thing in him 
to liave discussed such subjecta in the vernacular, and begs him 
tot to permit a work so superficial to be seen by others. It was 
pratubly for this reason that the original manuscript was kept 
■mder guard in a chamber of the royal palace. Some learned mett 
obtained copiea with difficulty, ' moved by the great profit, as 
™il ipiritua! as temporal, that might be imbibed in tlie perusal of 
"nt doctrine.' It obtained considerable popularity, and several 
(4tions appeared between 1480 and 1640. It was doubtless from 
■*» early copy that Domingo del Pino, a noble Venetian, made 
■la Italian translation which ho published and sold as an original 
"f his own ; and so entirely did the taste for visions pass away m 
Spain during the following century, that when Del Fino's work 
^ translated back into its native Spanish (in 1663), it was- 
(Mdved as a work till then unknown in Spain. We subjoin & 
btiefi 



'Tbe door being open, the tJnderatanding most gladly entered, and 
'■'•iintly aflerwarda came Truth and Iteason,took him b^ We \iini6R, 
Wd be^oD to lead bim through the garden ot de^ig^v^,, Txo.ft\ "woa 
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g tluui mortals can 
So great was tlic certAJDty her Eeiitimeots conveyed, thst 
it wu intpoanble for a rationa] man to deny then). So great wu 
tlie frieodsliip aud beueTolencc of her aspect, tlutt il was btessodiiea 
Cnfficient to look iipOD her countcuaiico. Her statoro wos limilcd 
and proportioned to the dimensions of Ucder^Landing'. Her wordj 
vtre so certain, and tefl so much confidcnca in Ijiu heart, tbal 
neither duubt nor fear of coulrarieCy reiiuuned. In her right band 
■he held a mirror of diamond, Bet in a multitude of pearls anil 
precious Btones ; and in her left she held a well-r^nlated. balance of 
fine ^Id without any alloy. 

'ReaaHi was very like her, except that she had gnrmouts very 
much more showy, thongh not of greater tsIds. But there was one 
tnsrvelloua thiaf; about Ueasoii : sometimes slie appeared eo tall, IJiU 
Iier head reached to the sk}'; at other times to thn clouds; tad 
again she seemed in size equal to tlie human form. Her eyes 
appeared stars ; her hair gold ; and her checks two sister mirroc^ 
rather tluui other corruptible matter. 

' Understand ing was so delighted with beholding them, that be 
turned not hia oyts to any other object. And they seeine him 
absent, and as if half- stupid oud bewildnred, asked him 
at their habitatiuu aud gttrdeu, which, through tbcdr owu fiiull, «u 
liDtrodden by mortals. 

' Understanding garo heed, and saw delights incredible and 
inimmcrable. In tbut place tliere was do night, but all was eim 
day, and the sun seemed to sliinc with seven times more splandmir 
than iiis wont, without obstacle or impediment of ctonds. And u 
temperate was the heat, that it was agreeable to all the scnseti, v^ 
delighted them in a mild and pleasant manner ; and so admimlil)' 
was tlio brightnees adjusted, that there was enough without exceuiw 
dazzling. The centre wns arable land, and the trees of lliat ganlei 
wore BO fruitful, so odoriferous, so beautiful, and bore fruit* n 
pleasant to the taste, tliat they gave refreshment both to the iutelitf 
and the senses. All deformed or noxious herbs wore rooted outof 
that place. In their stead were planted thow that were hesa^ 
Bod boltamic, and of tlieae the soil of that delightful garden vt 
full. AU Doxiou^ ferocious, and unsiglitljf nnimota were baniiUnl 
thence, and song-birds filled the place with angelic melody. In tiw 
midst of the garden was the tree of life, and of the knowlodgfW 
< good and evil. At its root welled out a fountain tlu-ough tuUf^ 
I pnrest silver, and the place on which it distilled was idl of ^ 
l wppbires, and rubies ; and Hie tree bore fruit to dii " ' 

ever, and the water had tlie virtue to quench ever^uring thirt^fl 
besides, bestowed blessed and everlasting life. There wssn^r 
infinnity, nor decay, nor dcalli, nor sadness, nor sorrow of any n 
but life, heallli, and Joy, with abundance and pcrfcctioi 
willtout diminution and without diEappolntment. 

'I*or was persecution tboru, the fiend of nmlignity; nor 
tonnes; nor fraternal diBcord-, noi insatuiyio itsaiiKQ-, m 



povartj ; nor mfimi old age, trembling; and sad ; nor the ignorauca I 

sndunbecility of iafancj; nortlienuiliprideof ^outh; nor vain hope ; j 

nor trembllDg fear. Nothing wbh wuitiiig [tint could be nsmcd. I 

AU woB concord and choritf, nil bencvotenuo and friendgbip, whence I 

ail things proceod that are virtuous, landnble, and rightly onlered. I 

'And alter Uuderatanding bod seen all these things in suuceS' 1 

aon, Uie damsels asked the occDsion of his visit. And he anstrered I 

them, tliat he hod au inexprossibte desire to knoir what was the I 

liaal caoso for which inaa liad been mode. For it appeared f> j 

him that the final cause wns better than Bt\y of the other cansea I 

— numely, natural, form b!, and efficient; und ho tiegged of them J 

that tbejr would, in their condescension, assuro him of that in the I 

clearest manner p(»siblo ; for according' to his judgment, so many I 

were the deformitiss and the abominations found among men, j 

that thoy appeared to him not to have hccn made for any end I 

of a spirituul kind, or diflerent from tlio other aiiimala ; beudea, I 
greater disorder might he found among men than among the lower 
animals, and yet it was tcld him that Ood had the retribution of 
good and ovil ; and he confessed tliat he did not believe it, because 
he saw the contrary ; for he saw the just sufier pnnishment, and die 
,. oppressed, and the wicked renardod, by living honoured, wealthy, 

Ieloved: he saw them also die in the same slate.' .... ^^ 

THE CATEIOLIC QUEEN ISABELLA. ^H 

1450—1004. ' ^M 
concluding our notices of Spanish literature prior to the six- ^M 

h century, we Dia; remark iliat there are extant two letters, ^H 

' wd to be original manuscripts, from the pen of the cele- ^H 

brated Queen Isabella, consort of Ferdinand Y., and patroness of ^H 

Cristoval Colon. Both are addrsBsed to the venerable Fr. ^H 

Hmtondo de Talavera. Drchbiahoi) of (iranada. confessor to ^B 



Hmtando de Talavera, archbiahop of (iranada, confessor 
her majesty. In the llrst, dated Saragassa, 4tli December 1492, 
she expresses her humble veneration for his nisdom, and 
implores its continued guidance. In the second, from Barcelona 
s few weeks later, she professes her Christian contempt for 
worldly liappiness, and her tender affection for the Catholia 
king, her spouse, who had recently received a wound from a 
madman at Barcelona. In traiukting a few passages from th» 
former, w« have deemed it necessary to suppress part of the 
useless verbiage and repetition with which it is enctunbared and 
obscored ; and we do not present it to the reader as a choice 
specimen of the epistolary composition of the age, but ag a frag- 
ment curious in itself, and interesting tm the production of this 
extraordinary woman : -- 
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mad mr iari Xha img 

it for ioceiienng miA hs- Bdimlicia. 
lUers, vhich are Iks grrmteti, but in 
r mlma, and tlie ^oad g»'»WT— ■! nf them, I 
^__ tiif tliat jou would write la ae bm* WI j wmit 

"YtoM ^BtinHl these moaj dnjE M writa Ifeoi Id vmi, tori 
^^~T ^ taoaae it appeared La me tint jot •obU dedise I* 
^^^^ ^^Bd. Aod now I remember (kit tod i>j I Iiefb Mt 
^^"^ ,«■ of (he Indies. What 1 coaH wrHe an these Harp 
^2| ^t W Tvluable to jan. OF that and nsaj vther thiap 1 
^^^ ^(a vriuea and c<uuulted yon, bnt Ibr llta msxieCj I Mra 
^^^^« abonl wishing is sa; H> manj things ; and iuLvinj Ri 
^^ ^_^ I migfat oonfound mj meaning in a maener tliat woaJd 
^^< al] convey what I would say in a larf>er space ; and 1 omit 
*^^ af what I'irighed ; and what I do nj I h»v« done veT7 Mm- 
^^^. ir 1 had time, there is no occajation in which I would 
^^«alcr pleasaie than in writing to you ; and I shall be cmiWiil 
?l ^f,W [hat you bear withoat pain my letMre to you, tliough liB} 
^^_J IB snch'an iiregolar manner. And Ennn tfaia time, whaMref 
^^^i rive Tou in my own hand, ehall be made known to ym I? 
L-^LB Alvarez — that is, all the prindpsJ events dtat take place, in 
^^Tilart ■* """y •"">" y""" "I'nd in them. 
*7]^ ihB I do gres'ly beseech yon, that you will Dot refiiM ^ 
-^ nar opinion on everything. And refuse not because yooW 
^^^ lOBttem, and ara absent ; for I welt know that the coual 
y^ absent will be better than that of another present. i»i 
* TTi. ao one, present or absent, who would know how.to recw- 
*^ p^ca lij" ^'"^^ weighty roaaonB, or so wisely to tescb lit 
^t- aldeh wc ahouM give to Ood for that and other ateio* 
•■"Jj^-which may God of his bounty grant that wa may dot— 
*^^yi bwM '" ^"'^'' ""^ "'■" reprove conenminR what nuj J" 
^^J-i" in tho irregiiinritiM of the feaals.* Theas are •J 
^I'^albf^'^y """' ""'' "iy'i"'linntion leans much toirardaflteWi 
2kM I "V y" '""-' '■'■p'''''"''"! I say it reverently, and ds »* 
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t appears to me tTint they have smd more eonoeming 
A feast than was tha case, 1 ivill toll }'oit wliuC took place, in order 
^mow In what 1 have errad. As yon say tliat "some one donosd 
it> ought oat," I tliink perhaps thoy havu said that I danced; but 
BS not I, nor did tlie thought occur to me, nor could suah a 
T be forgotten by me. The nciv masks I neither viare. Dor yet 
I the new dresses. All the dress 1 have worn here 
wo were in Arragon, eicept one dresa wliioh I 
a of silk, and for three marks of go!d, the very plainest that 
j(be; this was all my finery. 

pCcmeeming tliu gaieties and lightness of the ladies of my conrt, 
n|B I saw jour letter I never knew that there had been any excess; 
V vven yet do I know that such was the case, but that they had 
'b thoir wont when they go into public. The r^ench 
ttr tables is quite s. usual thing, ajid cannot be died 
IB (of liglitne™). Whenever the (anxiliary) princes eat 
t majesties, their followers join the table of our ladies and 
en, EO that the ladies are never alone. And this has been 
d by the Burgnndians since the time of the Bastard, and by 
jlish and Portuguese, and hitherto also by ourselves, at 
r convivialitiea ; and was not done with any mare evil intent 
1 that of those who eat at yonr own table. I tell yon this 
because it was no new thing, or a thing in which wo tliought of there 
being any harm. But if it is wron^, custom cannot make it right, 
•nd it had better in fntnra be disused. 

•The dresses of the men, which were very costly,! did not order, 
tint hindered it as much as I could, and remonstrated against itl 
Of the bulls I felt what you say, tbongh I could not sitcceod accord- 
ingly; but thon and there I determined never to see them again 
, in all my life, nor to bo where they were exhibited ; and I do not 
speaJc to defend them. 

' All this have I told yon, making known to you the truth of what 
took place, in order that you may determine what is evil, so that I 
Buy bo goided in reference to other feasts, should we have them. 
Bot nj mind is not only tired of these route, but of all feasts, how- 
over good or right tliey may be 

•Concerning the writings, which you say I ought not to show, 
certainly I have been io sgony, for I see that I have erred in doing 
•o; for I have shown them, thoagh I thus received an affront in 
hetring of myself what was not the case. I saw a letter which yon 
wrote to the Cardinal of Cartagena, than which I never mw a better 
lUng; but yon must pardon the great liberty t took in blotting out 

what you said about hypocrisy 

• Concerning the departure of the Moorish king of Granada we 
have had great pleasure ; and concerning the departure of tho 
infant his son, mueli grief. I would know what your letter sayt^ 
bnt onr desire would be to detain him. It appears to me that we 
At to provide for him, visiting him nndci ciAdui ot iKiVCm^ ^^""9 
~i>«ad«eiidiD^iiim HOmething.' .... ■ 
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The union of the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon introduced i ' 
new ore in tliB historj of b^paln. Hitherto she hfid been occupied 
esoiuaively with lier own aflairs, and had wasted her Btreagth on 
internal conflicts. Her raonaroha had been contending foe their 
prerogatives milli tha powerful nohles of their respective Btatw; 
they had often also waged war against each other ; and when tJiar 
political jealouiiiea gave way for a time to a zeal for religion anil 
conquest, the Moalem foe at home had sufficed to exercise all tiieic 
united valour. The detached sitnalion of Spain, on the west nt 
Ihe Pyrenees, favoured this isolation from the rest of Europe ; Kid 
H was no less remarkable in the literature than in the polilicid 
interests of the Peninsula. The nation had, as we have seen, been 
initiated in almost every species of composition before the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century. Both poetry and prose hsd 
been developed in the ancient national forms, with little or ao 
asHStance from strangers ; and, what is more remarkable, wiCliuiil 
any superior genius having signally raised their standard or cn- 
Lu^ed their boundaries, lake the Gaia Sciencia of the tronL«- 
dours, the literature of Spain had been a common property, pw- 
tected by a kind of democracy, in which no despotic genius bpH' 
to sink its oontemporaries into obsuurity. The subjects as weO 
Bi the forms had been peculiarly natiooal, but these were begin' 
ning to fail. Grana^Ia having been a CastUian province from t1>B 
year 1492, there were no more Zegris or Abencerrages, wIiom 
exploits might famish materials for chivalrous poetry; and the 
Spanish knights bad now nu intidels to vanquish, unless dief 
travelled into Afiica in quest of them. The use of fireanns snpw' 
seding the ancient pnnupty of knighthood, contributed much to 
the decline of the chivalrous spirit, and still more did the lovfi uf 
industry and soeid order, which the Castilians began to leani fron' 
their Arragonian neighbours. It ia difficult to say what, under iJl 
these circumstances, would liave been the future course of Spani'ti 
literature, had not a series of political events at the period to whiA 
.wearo referring broi^ht the country into new relations, and plusd 
thb people in a position entirely dlffetent from, that which t^ ■ 
i/nd hitherto occupied. HH 




THIRD PERIOD. 1G& 

THk mBrriage of Ferdinand V. with the queen of Castile gave 
thftt ambitions prince the command of all the armies of Spain: 
Granada was conquered from the Moors it) 1492. In the 
memorable year, Christopher Columbus discovered those vast 
regions of the West eo remarkable for their mineral richea, and 
from these were drawn treaam^s which it waa hoped would inslrn- 
mentolly subdue the world. The amljition of Ferdinand induced 
him to take an active part in the aflairs of Italy, and Gonzalvo of 
Cordova, a second Cid, the conqueror of Granada, presented liiin 
with the crown of Naples in 1504. Sicily, Sardinia, and the Ba- 
learic Islef, had already been added to the kingdom of Arragon. 
As regent of Castile, Ferdinand also conquered Navarre; so that 
now the whole Peninsula, except Portugal, yielded to the earns 
sceptre. In 1516, Ctiitrles Y. added to this monarehy the induB- 
trions and wealthy provinces of the Low Countries, his paternal 
dominion; and three years afterwards the imperial crown, with 
territories inherited from Maiimilian in Austria, Hungary, and 
Bohemia. The novelty of this estetisive empire, which aur- 
passed al) that had been enjoyed by any single potentate since 
the days of Charlemagne, was enough to tnm the head of any 
yonthfhl prince, and lo suggest the idea of founding a universal 
monarchy. The glory of the i^panish arms, which had been led 
triumphantly into Italy, France, and Germany, and the fear with 
which Charles had inspired the other nations of Europe, tended 
to deceive the S^panisli people, and to inspire them with au 
eathueiaetic attachment to one whom they regarded as their hero, 
though lie was in fact studying to subvert their national laws and 
constitution. Thus did Spain begin to turn against other nations 
the prodigious power which had hitherto been confined within her 
own bosom ; and her character underwent an entire change from 
a change of outward circmnstancea. Her sons, hitherto so jealous 
of their liberties, were placed in a position to menace those of 
thur neighbours ; and they lost their own, without apparently 
remarking the deprivation, amidst the splendours of foreign con- 
quest. The brave knights, who had been accustomed to light only 
for the interests of their country, and to make war just as long and 
to snch manner as they pleased, now deemed it a pomt of honour 
la display the most implicit obedience and devotion to the 
monarch's will. Continually engaged in conflicts of which they 
little imderstood the merits, and in which, therefore, they lelt 
no personal interest, they began to aim at the observance 
of the severest discipline as the highest military virtue. In the 
" nations whom they regarded with contempt, and whose 
i they did not nndarstand, they signalised themaftWes. 
J- bj their liiBexibility and their crueUy. 'V^, Aiaa^sKfttaii!.-^ 
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m SPANian LITERATURE. 
IMi that the ' Spanifth infantry presented an iron front to the 
nemy, nn iron hMtt to the imfartimate.' In the wvEagainst the 
Protestants of Germany, they conducted themselves with u barbarity 
only equalled by that of the Lothurans towards the Catholics in 
' the sacking of Rome. At the aame period, the soldiers of Cortea 
and Fizwro were exliibiting in the New World a ferocity which has 
been the opprobrium of the Spanish name, but of which no simiki 
example is to be found before the reign of Ferdinand itnd Isabella. 
Another feature of this age merits our attention. About the 
earoe tune that Ferdinand and Isabella united their dominions, 
they also established that dreadful tribunal which soon became 
known throughout Europe as the Spanish Inquisition, and which, 
to the disgrace of human nature, continued to exercise its mon- 
Btrous powere, in their fullest estent, for two centuries and a-half. 
Tlie eBtablislunent of regal despotism was tlie great object of this 
insCitutioQ ; and its whole organiiution corresponded with the end 
proposed. Religion was but the instrument which the cn&f 
policy of Ferdinand employed to terrify the nobles, to reduce the 
people to dependence, and thus to subjugate at once the leason 
and the rights of his subjects. The pope penetrated the defiigm 

ief Ferdinand and Isabella, and viewed their proceedinga with da- 
tatisfaction; but being obliged to support the pretended interastJ 
(fit the church, he found it necessary to sanction the Inquisitjiui, 
Vnd he consented to honour Ferdinand with the distinguishing 
tele of ' the Catholic King.' Thus did the court of Rome help 
tn annul the privileges of the Coitus of Arragon and Castile, loi 
te vest all the powers of the government in un absolute monanJi; 
mad thus did political artitice triumph over the energies of on 
*f the noblest nations in the world, at the very moment when iB 
genius had hegim to expand, when the proiniBiag flower hii 
fcirst from the bud, and was about to blossom in full vigom and i, 
beauty. 

But it is not at the moment when a nation loses its political ' 
privileges that the progress of intellect is arrested. The policj ' 
of Ferdinand and Charles was indeed laying llie foundation fw 
the defects which distinguished the literary school of the bM- i 
Deeding age, but it produced an entu^y different eflect on tm- 
teroporaneous authors. Their enthusiasm was kindled by the 
exhibition of national glory, and while their genius was thw 
Btimulated, their taste was matured by foreign intercourse. TTm 
political union especially which took place at this time with Naplait | 
opened the way for that influence of the Italian on the Spaoidi i 

K poetry, which gave beauty and grace to what already passeseei J 
tlevMthn of tbotrght and richness of taocy. j^J 

'■Kor was it during the first Tew jeas* o? \W eTusStsuA iiat ^^H 
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^ _ _ ifluencM of the Inquisition on the nationsl mind were 
appareut. When it waa firBt estabiiahed, it appeared in perfeot 
b&rmony with tlie opiniona und prevailing feelings uf Spanish 
ChristianB, bo called, as its terrora were OBieusibij direoted only 
against Intidelf, to destroy whom had long been the highest glory 
of this stem and natoraUy life-reckiesa people. The lirat victims 
were the Jews, ugainst whom they were already exasperated 
tiiroD^ jealoosy of their commercial proEperity. This mce, thou^ 
it bad formed a large proportion of the population, was tJmOBt 
entirely extirpated, and with it the trade which had been the Bubject 
of envy. The Moors were next given up to the fury of the Holy 
lUbnnal. Now that chivalrous generosity was going out of fashion, 
it was no difficult matter to awaken a spirit of irreeoncilable 
hatred towards that people, and to engage the nation in sustain- 
ing and approving of their destruction. For it is not to be 
snppoaed tljut tliis dreadful form of ecclesiaitical domination, any 
more than the iostitntione of civil despotism, were forced on a 
people BO jealous and high-spirited as those of Spain. Relcom 
xesl had always gone hand in liand with military loyalty; and 
both were more deeply wrought into the popular character in the 
Paunanla than perhaps in any other comitry in Europe. As the 
blmd Eubmiseion to absolute monarchy was but tlie excess and 
miBdirection of the ancient loyalty, so the support of the Inqui- 
sition was the natuial truit of the religious zeal when it ceased 
to be fed by deeds of heroic valour, and had become throu^ 
piieetly influence a low, ansiotis bigotry — a sow fanatidsni. 

Bnt when the blood and gold of iniidels were exhausted, the 
Isqnisition began to look after Christian heretics ; and the fdarfol 
engine in which the Spanish people liad gloried, turned, by a just 
TCtribution, on themselves. In 1531 the government received 
warning from Borne tliat the publications of Luther and his 
MIowers were penetrating the Peninsula, and that their circnla- 
tion must be arrested. Immediately the Grand Inquisitor insti- 
tuted a search for all books Eupposed to eontain the Protestant 
heresy. By and by, a decree was obtained that all persons 
keeping infected books in their possession should be excommuni- 
cated, and subjected 10 de^adlng punishments. Next, as preven- 
tion is better than cure, the Inquisition assumed the power of 
deciding what works might be sent to the press; and before the 
middle of the century, a list of such works as might not safely 
be circulated was obtained from Germany by Charles V,, and 
MDCtioned, enlarged, and published by the Holy Office. In 1558, 
FhHip II. decreed the penalties of confiEcation and death against 
>ll persons who should buy, sell, or keep in then- possession an-^ 
hoti prohibited by the Index Expurgatoriua -, a.i\4 tWs -waa c.*m; 
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Simed and enforced the juriBdictiou of the Holy Tribnnal over t^ 
great lever of modern progress and civilisation. 

With such weapons as these, the cmaade against Protestant 
doctrine wu very short ; a few peraotiH of diatinction suffered 
death or imprisonment; but after tho year 1570, the voice of 
religious dissent can liardly be said to have been heard in lie 
knd; the Spanish Inquisition was obliged to seek emplojniBiit 
chiefly about political cases, though under religious pretencti; 
and the great body of the people, who had never been mitdi 
disturbed, rejoiced alike in their loynlty and their orthodoxy. 

This view of the subject may serve to explain how it happened 
that, while men tliroughout the rest of Europe shuddered at iha 
very name of tho Spanish Inquisition, the Spaniards tliein- 
~ '' es lived under it almost as happily as ever. It would In 
ling a false notion of its horrors to imagine that they iren 
felt in Spain as they were in other couotriea — in the Nellier- 
bnds, for instance, where its Authority went hand inhandvith 
foreign despotism, and where a huge proportion of the people hi 
received those enlightened views whinh led tliem to rebel botti 
against the one and the other. The conduct of the Inquisition 
was no subject of alarm to those who were coniident that the; 
should never come personally into contact with it ; and it gsve 
the good Catholic aa little disturbance in his social enjoymenti is 
(riminal justice occasions to the citizen who lives in conformity 
to the laws. lie who submitted with blind devotion to the 
mandates of the church was held to possess a clear consdence; 
and in this sort of clear conseiencs tlie Spaniard prided himseH 
regarding everything liko scepticism or heterodoxy in matten <i! 
religion as involving deeper moral degradation tlian robbery 01 
murder- lie was cruel to heretics and inlidela, because liu 
believed it his duty to hate them ; but in the orthodox bosoni of 
his native country he was animated by a spirit of gaiety, to which 
tlie literature of Spain bears ainple testimony. So tliat if, in llui 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, from the political hialory 
of the Peninsula, and especially the record of its transactions ia 
America and the Netherlands, we turn to tlie literary productiOM 
of the same period, we feel as if mtroduced to another people. 

Tlius much we liave deemed it neeessaiy to say in exploiistion 
of the apparent uiconsietency t>etween the dark and ferooiout 
character of Spanish policy, us it appeared to the rest of Europe 
during this period, and the extremely lightsome character wbich 
we shall have occasion to observe in the literature. It was wliih 
the Duke of Alva ruled with the axe of the executioMr in 
Belgium, that Cervantes kept the Spaniards at home lau^UBj 
over ' Doa Quixote,' and thallj>'pei ic"V "~ 
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_ le'^qnisItioD, produced bin comedieii. The free and 

lawless drama of Spain was in the height of ita glory during the 
reigDE of the tliree Philipit, which vns precisely the period whea 
the InquJBition escreiBed its power with the greatest rigour 
and the most sanguinary cruelty. 

Bat a genentl and aniform ctdtivation of the different powers of 
the haman mind could not now he looked for. The han of the 
Inqnisitioa was laid not only on religioua truth, but on every kind of 
truth likely to enlarge the mind and to produce freedom of thought 
and intelligent inyestigatiun. ' No Spanish Copernicus or Galileo 
fixed or enlightened the Holar system of Castile ; no Bacon, with his 
inductive, experimental tests, did for nature what Descartes did 
torm&a; no Locke anatomised his understanding; no Vesalius 
was at freedom for his body.' The monstrous absurdities which 
tLe fnitbful were required, on the authority of the church, to 
believe, would soon have been called in question had such studies 
been tolerated. The literature of Spain is therefore almost 
absolutely barren during this period of all that deals with either 
intellectual phenomena or physical science. Even literary genius 
Rould not reach that maturity which always supposes a certain 
ilegree of freedom and harmony in the mental powers. Thoughts 
iriiich might not be expressed for fear of the dungeon or the fiigot 
were no materials for a poet's fancy ; Still less, because more 
cloBBly allied to tmth, was the eloquence of prose likely to 
flonrish under this throne of ignorance and superstition. Forensic 
and pulpit eloquence, satirical poetry, and elegant didactic prose, 
hardly appeared at all, and the epic was perverted and misdirected. 
But while the higher ranges of thought were precluded, a wide 
Geld still rcmamed open ) the nation was allowed to run riot in 
a world of imagination ,- and poetic genius, forced to employ itself 
cluefly on the drama, and the lighter forms of lyric verse, seemed 
to grow exuberant and lawless firom feeling tliat here alone was 
freedom. 

Doubtless some of the men whose genius would have adorned 
the best days of Spain, perceived the limits witliin which they 
were confined with a sense of discouragement and degradation ; 
others, in the spirit of loyalty and religious fervour, gave up 
their mental freedom with cheerfnlncss ; and perhaps there were 
some liglithearted enough not oven to feel the restraints imposed on 
them; but it is not the less true that the hard limits were there, 
and that the sacritice of the best elements of the national great- 
ness was the result. The Spaniards of the sixteenth century 
fheerfully surrendered their civit and religious liberty, and they 
Jjl^t the same time their public and private virtues, their pre- 
^^^Mutnanity and good faith, their cammercc, their population, 



snd their agriculture. !□ retiun, they acquired military recomi, 
and the hatred of the nationE among whom they carried ihwi 
■rms. £re a centary clapaed, the dreadful results became «ppii- 
rent, even in the literature of the country : but our taat for tlii 

I present is briefiy to survey wliat may be termed the brUliant en 
of Bpaiu. 
INT&ODDCTION OV THB ITALIAN BTYLB. 
BOBCAH. 

Aiter the unien of AmigoD and Caetile, the neat of gorenment 
was transferred to Madrid ; tlie Castilian began to be the langnafe 
of all Spain ; and the Catalan, Liniesin, or IVovenf al, though still 
preserved in the legal proceedings of the Arragoneee, and lued 
ajnongBt the common people, was abandoned by anthors and poett 
for the kngoage of the court. It was from among those who 
thus gave up the native dialect of AiTsgon for that of Castile, that 
an individual arose to produce an entire revolution in Castiliiu 
poetry. He probably found that of Italy more amiJogoua to tlie 
Proven9al, to which he had been accustomed from infancy; i 
be bad moet likely never become Etrongly attached tt} the hnrmi 
cf Castilian verse or the spirit of Caatilian poetry. Certun it 
irss, he was possessed of a graceful delicacy of style, a ' 
nesB of imagination, which enabled him to introduce a m 
taste, and to give his own personal feelings an ascendancy OW 
those of a whole nation. The name of this author was 
BoBcau Almogaver. He belonged to one of the patrioan fi 
of Barcelona, and was bom in that dty in the year 1500. Tbmg'l 
possessing a liberal education, aad sufScient fortune to enable loi 
to gratify bis literary tastes without regard to pecuniaiy em" 
deradoDE, yet, in his first outset in life, he embarked m tiiew 
lary profession. He afterwards spent some time in foreign tMt 
bat the countries he visited arc not meotioried in the brief until 
we have of his liiiitory. 1^ however, it be supposed that he fiM 
at this time to Italy, and gained an acquaintance with the lilR*' 
ture of that country, it appears that he was still far from cnteriai"' 
^^ a^ the idea of transplantmg rither the forms or spirit of Ilato^ 
^L foeUy into Spain. The veraea ■w\iiiiii W -wt tfta \a ftBiVj li& IP|^^ 
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I in tbenraent Castilian style, -which had undergone little im- 
prOTement Bince the days gf Juan de Mena. After having dis. 
tingaiEhed himfidf at the court of Charles V., he made a happy 
Diarriage, and settled in his native city about the year 152G. It 
wsB at tliis time that he became acquainted with Andrea Nava- 
giero, then atnbassador from the Venetians to the emperw, and 
received &oai him, if nut the clasaical taste which then reigned 
in Italy, at least the idea of imitating the Italian poetry in the 
Castilian langnage. TTU friend Garcilaso de la Vega joined him 
in thia new project. Both were distinguished for their correct 
and graceful style, and both despised the clamour whiclk was 
raised against them by the adherents of the old national fonna, 
reproaching them with endeavouring to imbue a valiant nation 
with the effeminate tastes of a conquered people. Their party 
rspidij increased, and they soon found themselvea so completely 
in possession of pubUc opinion, that they overturned all tlie laws 
of Castilian versiticatiou, and introduced new ones, founded on a 
lyrtem diametrically opposed to that which had hitherto pre- 
wled. The ancient Castilian measure was always composed of 
kmg syHables preceding short ones — in &ct of four successive 
trochees; but Boscan introduced iambics, and the lines Ibua con- 
usted of short syllables preceding long ones, or rather unaccented 
lyUables preceding accented ones. Then as to the number of the 
ByUi^les, the redondiHa seldoui contained more than sis or eight 
in each line, and the ' rernu de arte mayor ' twelve. £oGcan 
■aperseded both these forms by the Italian heroic verso of five 
iwnbicB, or ten syllables and a mute. When we remember that 
Ae greater part of the ancient Spanish romances were never 
tfajmed, but merely terminated in asonantcs, it is curious to aee a 
iMtion consenting to the loss of a liarmonious measure in which 
they had always delighted, and suddenly adopting one so di&rent 
Etom that to which they had been aocustomed. 

Boscan held for a time the office of -Aya, or principal governor 
Of the young Don Fernando de Alva, too well known in history 
u the Duke of Alva, the cruel ally of Spanish despotism and 
p^ish EUpeistition. It appears, however, that the poet sooa 
radgned this employment to cultivate literary pursuits, and to 
QJDy the society of bis family and Mends. He died among them 
■n a pleasant retreat some time before the year 1544. He had 
Pepared for the press a collection of hia poems, to which he had 
*iitd those of his friend Garcilaso; but they were not published 
UUafter his death. 

The first volume contains his early productions, ■which are 
tircely distinguished by any trace of superior delicacy wt r.ortMft- 
neia frooi aumcrooB poBna of the samo kjnd in the "■ CmtwiiKSMi 
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^ IWMlkuT, mleed, inteniled to cappresB 

^^^M> ^^f^*'* '• ^l tiis friend GarciUso prevailed < 
^pa !■•■«'. dMbring that he received (mm these ] 
^^|M«f I^M^iire thnt he felt in looking at prettjr cb 
^f Mnnrf volume conttuns sonnets in the Italian 
^^y^ta a greuer or Itta degree, the disciple of 
^^ 4* tptril of Csatilian poetrr is dominaiit tht 
^^^ ihi^ Ungoage seldom equals the Eweetlj-flowin 
Vj^ •("K-l. yet the precision of the Tusctin bard is it 
^^«B^.^¥?s, 111 ijepicting llie pasEions. the shadows 
^^^^itgor o>iIoEirs than ihe Italian FetiarchistB of the 
^jpor allon-ed ilieniEolves to employ. In order 
j^^^ iRfte. it ms neoessary that the expression of loi 
j^^Mring and impetuons. At the same time, Beai 
^^iKf her precepts amidEt the storms of pas^on, tret 
^^lov« its force by her feebleness. This mixture of 
2^^h moral gravity presents a striking contrast to 
^^^axni and careless gaiety of Italy. But so fiu 
^^iarities of the Spanisli character allon-ed the expel 
Z^it IB considered that the fascinating tone of Pctnrclx 
^M happily seized by Boscon, and that he has sconetit 
^Mssed him in the eipressioa of the tender passion. 
_ ^be greater partof the thirdvolnmeis ijccnpied bya 
-•-"■— of the Greek poem of 'HeroandLeander;' andtl 
chosen for this work is that of rhymelesB iamlu 
lion of the blank verse of the Italiaas^a kind 
ition quite new to the Spanish langnage. Next 
iC^titulo," as it is called — a love elegy, abounding 
l^onghta and images, but, on the whole, too mnch spun 
iuoet Italian poems of a similar nature. It has also i 
ti genuine Spanish hyperbole and amorous despair. 
also some epistles in tercets, the best of them being the 
10 Sou Diego de Mendoea,' who was himself the first 
poet among the Spaniards, and whom we shall soon at 
it length. The descriptions here given jof domestic and 
«re exquisitely delicate, and possess mnch more interest' 
moral reflections, though these are noble, nnafibcted, 
ceived in the true spirit of didactic poetry : — 



Conjugal HsppineBH. 

A new and hajipj being is my lot 
Since T a kindly, faitliful wifo havo got. 
The first and last wilUin my soul is she. 
Proving none other would ImvB HMii.c4tiit 



Others have come and gone in my affection, 

LeBving no traces of the brief connection. 

Apples of Sodom tliey, as magic gold 

Tumiiig to afhea !□ my oager hold. 

But now the good ia good 1 may enjoy 

Without attending evil to alloy. 

Whatu'cr I do is pleasing ; for 'tja true 

Who would be pleased, tinds pleasure ever new 

In gratefully accepting kindness done. 

And striving Ui return it. Thus do run 

Our duya in mrcie sweet of kindly acts ; 

You smile, my friend, but these indued are fucts. 

My bed is now to mo a place of rest, 

Tvo souls reposing thuio on one soft breast ; 

Hy table, onoe the object of my hate. 

With sad bread laden, which in haste I ate, 

And wine, with wormwood mingled by a sprite, 

Hovering arouud me — poisoning each delight^ 

That table now is by afiection's hand 

So sweetly ordered, cheered by smiles so bland. 

That all goes on like music; and tho peace 

I aougliC in philosophic subtleties, 

But never found, is mine through woman's love ; 

WhUe o'er each ill of life I victor prove. 

And whether foolish thoughte, or painful traces 

Of follies past arise, my wife oraaea 

With gentle finger all 1 would efface, 

Inscribing what is viae and holy in their place. 

Thus pass we in the town our Iiappy days ; 

Then Book, for wider ranpe, the private waya 

Of some retired village, where our rest 

Will be disturbed by no intrusive guest. 

There with the sheep and oxen wo convorae. 

And ofl the simple labourers ittheorse 

Lessons of wisdom, while tlicir toil they speed, 

Upon the fertile soil or verdant mund. 

As for ourselves — here, like the great ApoUo, 

Who went crewhila the flocks and herds to follow, 

And 'came enamoured of a sliepherdess ; 

Or Tenua, who in such a rustic place. 

Meeting Adonis, found herself in straits 

; soon escaped, as ancient verse relates ; — 
) as did Bacchna, 'mid the mountains free, 
Forget in sleep the pangs of jealousy ; 
And as 'tis said (he Dryads in the trees 
With gambola strive the graceful fawns to please ; 
So vs—my wife and 1— convarse togelUei 
Still of our love ; and wandering by arwci:. 



I BcM iMt noJI to me fiiU rnonj a giic^ 
w Bnt HMNi in pnnent jor I find relief ; . 

mVtf tboBgtit of mj rae^ie >dTuit^>e gioB, 
T Tarned oerer laaTc to mix in fbliy* lniB> 
K Vie pact be posi — heDCgfartii nj '■ife dnH 
■ By daj, br ni^t, tn* BiteetCBC OHnpanj; 
1 In eTerrtUf^ bn' joy be mixed with duim^ 
I And then Bhail I for onglit on eanh repine f 
[ Each pleasnre shall be bcigfaloted bj lier m 
I Each wo her soft caresses will be^Ie. 
[ Together we witi rest our wearied eree 
J UpoD the mouDtain's vcrdnre; tnnquillise 
, Our thought legether, Iblenin^ to the rills 
[ That run with soothing mormar thnmgh the hi 

to fanned together by the erenhi^ breexe 
I That lightlj plars in the (ntrrounding trees. 

And when the flocks, warned bj ifae lengthenlag 1 
Bliodcs, 

Keek shelter in the folds: and yonUu^ and maiil^ 

And wenrr labonrera, at dayligbt'e cloee 

Hie to their several faooies to seek repose ; 

With lin^rinfr, sannlering- pace we homeward wall:, 

Ki'Tiiiirkinj; nil we see in cBi^leee talk. 

Till- (amiW rotne out with gladsome Mr 

To wi'lcoine lis, and ask with loving care 

II' tny ilenr wife is tired — and place a chair. 

Inviting her to rest. The table spread 

With tnate, as soits a bmilj well-bred ; 

Buppliud with oiir own fruits ; and decked wifli flawctii 

Gatharvd by onr own hojB from onr own bowcn; 

Tlio Slipper plain enough, Wv crowned with [deDly, 
ilungar the eauce to m"^ eaA roaim ^wA^. 
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K^>is o'er, the eTeniiig poseea swift; along 
Kbi canversBtion gay, and chBerful song, 
M 3^11 slutnlwr, stealing gently on our eye, 
KStds us retire, and Co our couches Liu. 



Wlcs of Bofican conclude with a narrative poem, in 
ight lines each, giving a description of the kingdoin of 
e merit of the fable is by no means remarkable. A mj- 
peal allegory introduces the description of a festive meeting 
■ea Venus, Cupid, and the other inhabitants of that im^uarj^ 
i. Little Cupids are despatched by Venns to Tarious parts 
: world, to defend her againet the calumnies of nnreasonahle 
und to make known the real hleHBings of love. One of these 
id enTOys directa hia eonrse towards Barcelona, the native 
f the poet, and a particular accoiwt is given of his mission to 
.ir ladies of that town, including many gnllant compUmcnta. 
n apparently gave himself very little trouble with the con- 
ton of this fable. His object seems to have been to compoiie 
antic picture of greater extent than a sonnet or a cancion, 

> make his countrymen feel the cluum of descriptive poetry 

I Italian style. It ia impoaaible not to admire the grace and 
J with which this has been accomplished. The descriptions 
' lively, and all the details so elegant, that the tediotunets of 
of the parts is little felt. The lyric and romantic paaaagea 
ileasingly embellished by light plays of fancy; and, alto- 
r, this is a work which has not been excelled by any later 
r the same kind. 

[withstanding the striking faults apparent in the works of 
,n, and particularly in bis sonneta, he is justly entitled to the 
whicfi has been assigned him, as the first classical poet of 
. Though some of his expressions ure now obsolete, yei in 

II his language has continued a model for succeeding ages, 
revioni Spanish author had aoited simplicity and dignity 
poetic truth and feeling in the same degree, and under a 
K correct. That he did not obtrude upon hia countrymen a, 
of poetry at variance with their national character and the 

> of their langut^e, is evident from the rapidity with which 
ew taste spread throughout Spain and Portugal, and from 
Ogth of time it mabtained its sway in both kingdoms. It is 
ful whether the partisaiia of the ancient Castilian style 
1 ever have thought of perfecting it after classical models, 
lot the disciples of the Italian school unexpectedly shown 
" "i cultivation of which Spanish poetry was capable, and 

hrit that field in which it afterwards r\veUe& 'L\\e\u>)ttftn.. 
■ Aucutb great work, and he succeeded ux ^imA Vj 



KIC^UTTZX^ 




^^t/igm the latkM iBiiJiMiMi df nm; ami 
^^^ T. nmoTcd Un 6vn ite hme ot b 
"^^^Uafiwo one cwttiylo aBsthcr. la the ; 
^^^^h(d himHlf u a ■ember cf Ac Sfmna^ coips « 
*^^2^c Turks ID Austria- Al Yiraaa he mulenixik U 
^^^7 Ac Euurii^ of Ins ofrpbew <rith one of Hk bdiM uf lliB 
y^^ ^ thus tirew on hnnself the displcason of the en^itfWf 
^^^ j^MtT. il appears, was in wHoe ■imj Mxnpromised. H' 
^^^ (4V«i|i>eiu«, baniabed to one of tlie iabods of the Diiiiib& 
^■^^ kc eoiDposed at leaat one of lijs caaciones. lew»ilirt 
•^^^^Y lol. but at the same time celebrating the piais« '^ 
■* ^MW*"^ river, and describing the various coimtiies walcr** 
It iteiR*'"^- ^'^ ^^^ "^ '""' "^'' "■ 1535, when ho "« 
J il ilic adventuroiis expedition of Charles X. sgM"' 
) he retiuned into Italy, and devoted himwif, )^ 
antes permitted, to ibe composition of pastiw 
1 by his profession to scenes of war wbioli ^ 
I Bolaoed himself bj employing his leisure li 
d pictures oE An»iWt ^e, and embodyii 



Yet be seeina i' 
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le share of military talent ; for we find him in the commsiid 
' eleTen campaniea of iD&ntry at the aiege of Provence, when 
> could not have heen more than thirty-three years of age. To- 
nrds the close of this partially unsuccessful campaign, he vae 
^red by the emperor in pereon to assail a fort, the garriaon of 
hicli was Imrossing the retreat of the Spanish army. 0arcilaso 
[Knted tliia commiaaioa with more zeal than prudence. Deter* 
ined to he the first to Gcale the walls, he attained his object; 
It was struck on the head with a atone, and thrown from the 
MpartH. Being mortally wounded, lie woa removed to Nice, 
bus he died a iew weeks aflerwarda. 

It would be difficult to discover from the works of Garcilaso 
■t the author had spent an active and troubled life, almost 
Hatantly in the camp or the battle-field, and that he had died 
the bed of military honour, the victim of his courage. He 
iptoachea even more closely than Boaean to the tenderness of 
itnrch i and it is only by occasional cliaracteristic ti'aits that 
C Spaniard is recognised. It must be confessed, however, tiiat 
tea BDch passages do occur, the exaggeration is striking enongh. 
PKog his sonnets, whidi are thirty-seven in number, there are 
yerol in which we remark a sweetness of language and delicacy 
Bxpreasion which delight the ear, together with a mixture of 
Sness and of love, of the fear, and yet the desire of death, be- 
tjtng the strongest mental agitation. The translation of one 
thitte sonnets, though it will give but a taint idea at tiareilaso's 
Wry, will yet afford a correct picture of Castilian love ; a passion 
"' ' Ii the fiercest warriors assumed a languishbg tone and an 
^ of submission : — 

Si qaqjaa y lamentoH [lucdtn tttnto. 
■ lamentations and complaints havo pawur 
f To rein the rivers in their headlong coni-so, 

To bow the trees as with resistless force 
Jl lonoly desert, glen, or ilarksomo bower ; 
It cliootod plaints of ills for less than mine 
'* HsTe charmed the savage tigers to attend, 
} Have farced the rocks of hell an ear to l(>nd, 
Ind Bpell-bound Pluto stem and Proserpine; 

Vm not the miscmblo life 1 lend 
L Move tlieo to pity— soficn thy hard heart, 
$nd cause my hnmble supplication speed '. 
If he nho loses friend or worldly pelf 

Raises uuehid his voice beneath the smart, 
■ Oh what liis claim, wlmao loss has been — tvimselC. 
BiiJ the reputation of Garcilaso reata chitiftj ( 
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poemB, in which he has been imitated, but seldom, if efv, eqpnl 
by sabsequent writers. The first of his edc^paMS, written 
Naples, where he seems to have felt the inqiiration of Ykffi i 
Sanazzar, is by far the most beautifbl, and has ever heoi e 
sidered as a masterpiece. The whole composition has the metr 
form of an Italian canzone, and the plan is ezceedin^y sini] 
The author describes, with all the simplicity chazacteristic 
genuine pastoral poetry, the meeting of two shepherds, Sili 
and Nemoroso, who alternately pour forth their complaiiit»— 
one mourning the infidelity, and the other the death, of 
mistress. In the strains of the former passion appears raiset 
the highest pitch, and then lost in an affecting self-sacrifice, 
those of the latter there is even greater tenderness. In xetnc 
his recollections, the mourner draws a series of melancholy picta 
which have an indescribable charm. The besnty of the poem i 
with the description of the beauty of the departed shq^hefd 
But the finest passage, and that which is coousidered to be 
equalled either in ancient or modem poetry, is that in id 
Nemoroso relates how he carries in his bos<Hn a lock of Mb 0i 
hair, with which he never parts for a moment — how, when al 
he spreads it out, wets it with his tears, dries it with his a( 
and then examines and counts every single hair. The poem 
a whole, is evidently the genuine effusion of the author*s soul; 
the glow of enthusiastic feeling, the happy choice of express 
and the harmony of versification to be found in almost every 
of these songs of sorrow, cannot fail to gratify the admirer 
elegiac poetry. There is also a purity of pastoral feeling, ^ 
appears the more remarkable, when we remember that the j 
was a warrior, destined to perish in battle at no distant period. 
The following are a few stanzas from this celebrated eclogue 

^Salicio. Through theo the silence of the shaded glen, 

Through thee the horror of the lonely mountain 

Pleased me no less than the resort of men ; 

The breeze, the summer wood, and lucid fountain, 

The purple rose, white lily of the lake, 

Were sweet for thy sweet sake ; 

For thee the fragrant primrose, gemm*d with dew. 

Was sought when first it blew. 

Oh how completely was I by all this 

Myself deceiving ! oh the different part 

That thou wert acting, covering wiUi a kiss 

Of seeming love the traitor in thy heart! 

This my severe misfortune long ago 

Did the soothsaying Taveii,«i^^%hY 

On the black storm. wiVyLVowree ^ssoaitor orji 
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Sow ofl, -when glumbering in the forest brown 
(Deeming it fsnc^^'a myHiical deccil). 
Have I behold my fnie in dreams rorcshowti ', 
One day metbought tfaat Trom tbo noontide heat 
I drove my flocks to drink of Tngiis's flood, 
And, under curtuiu of Its bordering wood. 
Take my cool siesta; but arrived, tbe stream, 
1 know not by what magic, changed its track. 
And in now uliaunels, by on uuimcd way, 
Boiled ita warpt waters back : 
Whilst I, scorched, melting with the heat extreme, 
"Went ever following in their flight, astray 
The wizard waves. In gcntleneBs of wo. 
Flow forth, my tears — 'tia meet that ye should flowl 

But though thou wilt not cams for my sad sake. 

Leave not the landscape than bast held so dear; 

Thou may'st coine freely now without the fear 

Of meeting me, for though my heart should breaJc, 

Where late forsaken, I will now forsake. 

Come then, if this alone detains thee, here 

Are meadows full of verdure, myrtles, Wyi, 

Woodlands, and lawns, and running waters dear, 

Beloved in other days. 

To whicli, bedewed with many a bitter tear, 

I sing my last of lays. 

These scones, perhaps, when I am far removed. 

At ease, thou wilt frequent 

Witli him who rifled me of all I loved. 

Baougii ! my strength is spent; 

And leaving tliee iu his desired embratKi, 

It is not much to leave him this sweet place.^ 

. As with tlie setting sun the shades extend. 
And when its circle siiilis, that dark obscure 
Rises to shroud the worl<^ on which attend 
The images that set our hair on end, 
Bilence and shapes mj-steriouB as the grave ; 
'Tin the broad sun sheds once mure from the wave 
His glorious lustre beautiful and pore; 
Such shapes were in the night, and such ill gloom 
At thy departure ; still tormenling fear 
Hannts, and must haunt me, nntil death shall doom 
The so much wished for sun to reoppeor, 
Of thine angelic face, my soul to cUeei, 
Hesuigcat &Dm tbe tomb. 
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Foor lost Eliza ! Or Ih^ lacks of gold 
Odo treasured ringlet In wbita silk I keep 
For ever at my heart, mid whon unrolled, 
Fresh grief and pity o'er my spirit creep. 
And my insatiate eyos, for hours untold, 
O'er the dear pledge will like an infant weep ; 
With sighs more norm tlian fire, anon I dry 
The tears IVom off it; number, one fay one. 
The radiant hairs, and with a love-ltnot tie j 
Mine eyes, this duty done, 
Give over nesping, and with alight relief 
1 taste a short forgetfuluess of griof.' 



^^H The second eclogue contains a strange mi^^t 

^^f ttjies : tercets are interchanged with rhTmeless iamliics, and the 

simple dialogue is suddeuly abandoned for the dramatic, In the 

third, the genuine character of the pastoral is resumed, and the 

lyric dialogue in ootayes liarmoniaes pleasingly with its tender 

I description of amatory sorrow. But both are considered inferior 

^^^ to the first eclogue. 

^^H Garcilaso made essays in other kinils of poetry, but with leiu 

^^Hsttccess. One of t!ie moat interesting ia an elegy which was 

^^K mitten at the foot of Mount .£tiut, and addressed to Boscui. 

I The mythological recollectiona excited in the poet by that clasuc 

ground, hie mournful descriptions of the miseries of war, and hi) 

tender anxieties for a beloved object in his native land, difiiist 

a considerable charm over this elegant poem, which is, besiiles, 

fraught with comparisons and images at once novel and trutlifbL 

Tlie poems of Garcilaso, when collected, form only one small 
TOlume; but these luive secured liim an immortal reputation, 
4Uid obtained for liim tbc highest rank among the lyric ami 
astoral poets of his country. 



1603-1375. 

. Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, the third of the Spanish 
JIuEical poets, was one of the celebrated politicians and geiietab 
Mho flourished in the reign of Charles V. Me was descended frgn | 

n illustrious fiiinily, aud bom at Granada in the year 1503; 
le of five children, his parents educated liim for I 
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If and detennined that he should seek in this direction 
Sgh honours which their influence could readily commaud. 
a therefore received what was coneideted a learned edu- 
r Besides the clasBical languiiges of antiquity, he acquired a 
"^ hf Hebrew and Arahio ; scholastic philosophy, theology, 
U law, likewise shared his attention. AVliile yet a student 
' e wrote the life of ' Ijazarillo de Tonnes,' the first 
i romances for which the Spaniards have since 
Ued such a peculiar t^stc. Having become distinguished 
S) for sound and vigorous understanding than for lively 
s recommended to the Emperor Charles V. as one who 
e advantageoualy employed about public aJFairs, a:id he 
1 accordingly from his studies, and soon ailer appointed 
r to Venice. MendoEa availed himself of the oppor- 
Bthus afforded him of cultivating mtercourae with learned 
T, Dud obtaining an intimate knowledge of the Uteratute of 
Wtry. But he was patriot enough not to nndervalne the 
finish poetry. Though he admired the modem poets of 
Is preferred the ancients, and especially Horace, who, being 
Wot the world, might occaeionally give him serviceable 
fto guide him through the slippery paths of political life. 
IS to have been anything hut a servile courtier ; and in 
'h epistles he thus frankly gives expression to hia low 
i of the dignity and uprightness of the diplomatic office; — 
We ambasaadora 1 What ninnies they are I When kings 
I cheat, they begin with us. Our best policy is to take 
i do no harm, and indeed never to do or say anything, 
I the risk of making oursetves understood.' The 
of a prince of such deep diBsimulation as Charles Y. 
' HHglrt naturally form an unfavourable opinion of his office, but be 
, Wut liave retained much of the ancient Spanish freedom and 
lod^ndence to speak his mind in this manner, while yet at bis 
port. The emperor was doubtless aware of Mendoza's way of 
. ftfckmg, bnt he believed that he could rely on his talents ; and he 
; ''U not mistaken. He selected him as the fittest person to attend 
fl* Council of Trent in 1545, and there to express in the most 
plMMBg manner the truths which Charles desired to have told 
to Uie assembled fathers in the name of the Spanish people. 
HendoM, executed this commiaaon to the entire satisfaction of his 
iMiter; and the speech he delivered on tliat occasion escited the 
•tairstion of Christendom. Charles was now convinced that the 
•fcira of Italy could not be intnisteii to better hands, and in the 
JWr 1547 Hcndoza appeared at the Papal court, then the centre 
*' political intrigue, as the imperial ambBaBaAot, \avei^K&. -w^So. 
foirert vrbicb rendered bira the terror of a\\ who 'wetft s.tt»(3Qei\a 
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the French canee. He was at the saroo time appointed caiptsia- 
general and governor of Sienna, tmd other strong places in 
Tnacanj. The restleas Florentinea still hoped, with the aeBistanoB 
of France, to lihake off tlie yoke of the Medicia ; but the terrible 
energy with whiuh Mendoza c:xereiBed his office was but too 
successful hi crashing the spirit of liberty, and enslaving this hut 
of the republica of the middle ages. He was conseqnently de- 
tected in Italy as a tyrant, and continually exposed to the danger 
of aasasBination. On one occasion his horse was kilted under hua 
by a nuBket-boll, intended to terroinate his own career ; but bit 
iutrepidity remiiined unshakeu, and his power nndimiiiiahed, till 
the reign of Julius III. Thia pope was inclined to the Spanisli 
party, and wishing to honour Mendoza with a particular mark of 
respect, he appointed him gon/ahrdfre, or standard-bearer to the 
church, in which capacity he marched against the rebels in tht 
ecclesiastical territories, and compelled them to subniit to liia 
Holiness. Daring this stormy period of his life Mendoza coffl- 
posed poems, visited the Italian nniversities, purchased Greek 
manuscripts, and collected a large library. Since the days oF 
f etrarcb, indeed, no one had devoted himself with such ardont 
the acqabition of clasaio authors. He spared no pains or 
:pense in this pursuit ; be sent special mesBengers to examiiu 
of Motuit Athos, and bring whatever might he ioani 
there ; and whoever wished to promote the study of ancieet 
literature, was sure to find in bun a friend and protector. But It 
would appear that neither poUtics, nor literature, nor both aoai- 
bined, were sufficient to occupy this estraordinary man ; be chuM 
also to engage in a&irs of gallantry, and his intrigues at Sow 
procured him nearly as many enemies as his severities. 71u 
repeated charges brought against him at length induced tk 
amperor to recall him into Spain, in order that some measure <X 
tranquilhty might be established in his states before he shonlii 
resign the orgwn to his son. It is probable that MendoKa did nol 
appear much at the court of Fhibp U., nor take any active put 
in the politicB of his reign, but that be spent the remainder of 
Ids life in study and retirement. It is certaio, however, tint 
.dortly alter his recall he was engaged in au adventure chante- 
^teristic enough of the man, but somewhat singnlar, coasiderbg hit 
iige and experience. A quarrel arose in the palace hetneea hiin 
and a courtier, who, it appears, was his rival in the afTections of i 
lady. The latter drew his poniard, upon which Mendoza sciw^ 
him, and pitched him over a tnloony into the street. We are uot 
informed whether the result was fatal, but Mendoza was coni- 
nutted to.prison. Here the aged statesman employed hinuutlf is 
" ' ' style — composing lamentations on the nnklndnff* 
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I of luH mistresB. At hia death, which took, place in 1575, hq 
beqneathed his collection of bogies and manuEcripts to the king, 
iodil still fonna one of the moet valuable portiuns of tbe librarj' 
I of the EEcurial. 

Diego de MenBozn did more for the poetry of Spain than his 
t (oimtrymeQ Hcein to have acknowledged. Spanish critics, it is 
I tme, assign him a rank next to BoHiaii and Garcilaso de k Vega 
bttlimg the poeta who used the Italian forms in Castilian poetry ; 
they complain that with the metre of Italy he a^aooiated tlie 
li versitication of Castile. Bouterwek, however, styles iiim 
:e of Spain, and pronoiuicea the tercets of his epistolary 
be as smooth and harmonious as the hexameters of the 
t. He was the first to give models of this kind of com- 
) hia countrymen. In liis epistle to Boscan he exhibits 
ul picture of domestic happiness, and describes the wife 
» oorrespondeut with a delicacy and Benslbility which 
d Boarcely have expected fiom the tjrant of Sienna, 
we find this ferocious man longing for retirenient anj'l 
a bliss in the midst of his career of ambition:— 

3r sphere I seek, a restingplace, 
it times and scafians, and a, happy Iiomc, 
re I in peace may clitse my mortal race ; 
■e shall uo evil passions dare presume 
ler, turbulence nor discontent ; 
« my honoured king shall there Gnd room ; 
'to me his clemcucy be Bent, 
[ me kindly wherewithal to live, 
rejoicB; if not, will rest content, 
.ys shall puss all idly fug-itive, 
raless my meals, and ab no solemn boor ; 
sleep Bud dreams such as content can give, 
n will I tell how in my days of power, 
' Into the EoEt Spain's conquering Bug 1 Icil 
All undismayed amid tbe tiery shower ; 
While young and old arouiid mo throng in dread, 
Pair dumes and idle monks — a, coward race, 
And tremble wliile they hear of foes that iled. 
And haply some ambassador may grace 
My iiumlila roof, resting upon his way; 
Uis route and many dangers ho will trace 
TTpon my frugal board, and much will say 
Of many valiant ducds; bnt he'll conceal 
His secret purpose from the light of day ; 
To mortal none that abject he'll reveal; 
~ "' secret mission you sboll never find, 

agb j^oa glioald aearcli his heart 'with pOLale&ijt 
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^^^^^ The sounetB of Meudoza are consiiiered deficient in gra^^l 
and harmony, but some of them are highly eharacteriEtic of the 
lational taste and the amatory Epirit of the age in wliich liu 

'Now by the Mnaes won, I boieo my lyre; 
Now roused by valour's stern and manly tall 
1 grasp my flaming sword in storm and fire, 
To plant our banner On some hoBlile wall ; 
Now dnk my wearied limbs to silent rest, 
And now I wake and watch the lonoly night ; 
But thy fair form is on my heart impressed. 
Through every change a vision of delight 1 
Where'er the glorious planet sheda hia beams, 
Whatever lands his golden orb illaraea. 
Thy memory ever haunts my blissful dreams. 
And a delightful Eden round uie blooms; 
Fresh radiance clothes the oarth, and sea, and skie^ 
To mark die day tliat gave thee to mine eyes.' 

onsidering Mendoza's ivit, imd tjie natural severity of lii 
liaracter, it may naturally be suppOEcd that hia satirical poems 
") of a Buperior character. Some of their titles, such as 'Tix 
lea,' ' The Reed,' and a ' Eology on a Parson,' seemed to indi- 
:e a coarse kind of humour, but they esist only in manuscript. 
This author did not aeq^uire so high a reputation by his poelty 
■« by his prose compositions, which will be noticed in then? propw 
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'ortngne*' 



Tlie fame of the reform which iiad taken place 

poetry having found its way into Portugal, a similar t 

was made in that part of the Peninsula. At this period the Q 

tiUan tongue was held in such consideration, that few PortugaM 

authors thought themselves entitled to stand in the highest lito- 

rary rank uniew they wrote occasionally at least in that language. 

^^^Two of tliem, Miranda and Montemayor, demand our notice in 

^^HUua place; for though the former especially belongs so eminently 

^^^Bo his own nation tliat it would be injustice to Portuguese litera- 

^^^HtDre to rank him exdusirely witli the poeta of Spain, yet both 

^^^Biid so much to extend the range of Castilian poetry, that the 

^^^Khread uf our liistory would be broken did wc wholly reserve • 
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t of their merits for our sketch of the history of tlieir native 

LnciECO Saa de Miranda, who wag horn in 14SI3 and died in 
distingnished himself in Spanish chiefly by a few bncolic 
i. These resemble the writings of Theocritus much more 
do those of Garcilaso de la Vega. Miranda was passionately 
lied to )iis cuuntry, and his thoughts and feelmga are, lihe 
of the Greek poet, purely tothI. Tt is evident that he 
; without art, abandoning himself to the impnlse of his feel- 
and taking little pains to observe the rules which distinguish 
Drder of composition from another. Hence hs sometimes 
lences a poem in the metre of an Italian canzone, continues 
:h epic metaphors, and ends with the simplest idylic measure. 
. similar indifference he sometimes employs octave, and some- 
I tercet stanzas, and thus causes his poems to assume alter- 
f a lyric and a dramatic appearance. This mixture of style 
iorates in no slight degree the merit of Miranda's pieces, 
[h among them may be fonnd very beautiful specimens of 
wiouB styles we have alluded to. When he deBoribes the 
lola of nymphs, with which bin fancy peopled the woodland 
8 of Portugal, or pictures impetuous storms of passion, 
!ied by the cliaiTti of his colouring, or abandons himself to 
IS of elegiac melancholy, we often find him relinquishing the 
ficity of Theocritus for a more lofty and imaginative style, 
re know not whether most to admire the delicate Iruthfulnesg 
iBCription, the depth of thought and feeling, or the artless 
sion and facihty of expression which characterise such paii- 
i. In some of his eclogues also, his shepherds are repre- 
id as conversing over their occupations or their superstitions; 
Mre likewise Miranda departs from the prosaic nature of real 
nral life, and elevates it to romantic ideality. It sometimes 
«Ds, however, that the plain truth of his subject is snfB- 
iy interesting, and then he foregoes all embellishment in order 
« truly Tiatarat. Tlie following lines from the first eclogue 
T that kind of melancholy sensibility which is more fre- 
bfoimd among the northern than the southern poets of 

I Then fare thee well ! for on this earthly scene 



»- 'Which waired with thee u] 
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Anud those regions bright 

Are not the vaiu sbawa ar a, falao delight, 

Baclt aa eniwhilii tliou koovr'dt in this dim boniul, 

Bat such as aye blicd jiuucu and light around; 

While tiLlm f,Hili..»t Liiy liosum fills. 

Which ever in these sti-.m-L-v realms are found. 
Some of Sfta de Miranda's pupular songs, or vilancii^oi, 
replete with grace and simplicity. The lullo^iiig ma; be t 
u fkir opecimeiiB: — 

' Sola n i' dijastt'.' 
le Galician I lunc smJ lost, 



I went where once tliou Jiilst abide, 

ntera than abid'st not; 

The valley to nij eriea replied, 

Bat Uion repliad'st not. 

Sad, melancholy, mortified, 

I irwder weeping, wliilo 

Tboo doflt but smile. 

8aj where thj mauler's dwelling is— 
I will go to her. 

Oaliciaii! who could droaa of this I 
Thou— thou no truer! 
Eyes — filled with teara of bitterness, 
A heart — where flames of anguish bom. 
Oh when shall peace return V 

' Todoa Tienen de la rilku' 

ae where I 

The rest have come — they all have come; 
Pre counted thtm, yes '. one by one ! 
But she's not there, and oh I roam 
All desolate, and all alone ! 
What shall I do ! Without her, none 
My path can light, my way can cheer ; 
Where is Dominga ! Tell me where t ' 
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JOHGE DE MONTEMAVOE. 
15-20—15(12. 



It poet was boni in the year 1520 at Montemor, a smiill tawa. 
t from Coimbra. It is suppoaed that, as bis family- was 
id its natne probably not very gonorous, he assumed the 
I of hiB native town translated into Spanish. The 
Bof tliiB young Furtuguese developed itself without the aid 
^^ literary edul^atioD. He entered life as a common Boldierj 
■ taste for music, and the reputation he soon acquired as a 
I) led to his being enlisted in a band of court musicmns 
A by the Infimt Don Philip, afterwards Philip II., to attend 
f his travels throngh Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
nnayor had thus an opportunity of seeing the world, and 
King himself in tho Castilian language, which became to him 
[fad mother-tongue. He had, however, a still more powerful 
IVBpain, being attached to a beautiful Spanish lady, who is 
Mioned in some of his poems under the name of Marfida. This 
Mstfida was the divinity of the poetry whith he composed while 
■broad ; but ou his return to Spain, be found that the faithless 
bir one had become the wife of another. As the real ills of life 
ue the most effectual remedy for fantastic woes, so nothing per- 
i»ps takes the edge o£F sober sorrow like painting it for eihi- 
Klion. The grief is foi^tten in the excitement of becoming a. 
tngic hero, and in the effort to act the part snitsble to the character 
amimed. Thus did Montemayor divert his mind with poetic 
effitsions of sorrow, in which he represents his lost love as a 
IteaBtiTu] shepherdess ; and thee weaving these together with 
Hveral former compositions, he formed the whole into a pastoral 
Mmance entitled ' Diana.' It was received by the Spanish public 
irith greater favour than had ever t>een bestowed on any work 
^oee the ' Araadis de Gaul ; ' and as the latter had been the 
pfngenitor of a nnmeroos family of romances of chivaliy, so waa 
'Diana' sacceeded by a crowd of pastoral ones. Montemayor 
*a8 honoured by a mandate from the queen of Portugal to return 
to his native country ; but no further particulars of his history ara 
ktiovn, except that he died by some violent means about the year 
l5(a, 

The ' Diana ' of Montemayor ia one of the few romantic 
*orks which are pnrely original, and are fraught throughout with 
*fllvidual interest. It certainly can never he to B.vi'j ^AVet 
^Tilisrf nation what it was to the SpapTnatilia ol ftia siiVewiJii 
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txatJiTy ; etill leas can it be r^arded as a clasatcs] fragment, even 
though estimated according to the lenient mles by which ettrj 
fragment is jndged. And yet, with all its bulls, it poHCBses t 
high degree of poetic merit, and is entitled to the esteem of ill 

laid at tlic foot of the mnnntaina of Leon. The 
epherd tiireno. who represents the poet himself on his retlmi 
C^ his native land, visits the scene of the innocent pleasures whidi 
lie has so often enjoyed in company with the ineonBtant Diirns- 
Overwhelmed with sorrow, he draws forth a lock of her hair, iid 
then one of her letters, which he reads. Wliile he b thus com- 
roiwing with himself, he is joined by Silvsjina, another shepliori, 
who had also been an adorer of Dianft, but whose lore had neta 
been reciprocated. The Utter minglea his lamentations nitb 
those of the once happy Sireno, resigning himself to the pwigB 

I of despised leva with a degree of snbmissiou and a scrnpuk 
«f affection which are truly extraordinary :- 



' Mover bolovBd, hut still to love a slave, 
fjdil shall I love, thongh hapelees is my suit ; 
I snffer torments which I never gave. 
And my unheeded sighs no ears salute ; 
Complaint is sweet, though we no favour have ; 
! reaped but shame in shnnoing love's pursuit, 
Forgetfulnesfl alone I suffer not — 
Alas ! nnthought of, can we ho forgot!' 



^_JJie 

K 



tkilvagia, a shepherdess, now makes a third party, and thea 
irsation which ensnea brings out the particulars of the sf 
Selvagia in her torn relates her own adventurea, which wei 
connected with an unfortunate love affair. Her history is n 
able for that confusion— that labyrinth of attachments which is 
BO pleasing to Spanish taste, and is as foreign to aatnre as it ii 
rich in imagination. Thus terminates the first book, tn the 
aeoond, three nymphs make their appearance, and one of thw 
relates tlie history of Sireno in a song of some length. Hitherto 
"le pastoral simplicity of the story lias not been interrupted by 
ly incident approximating to the terrible. Bnt now the party 
Burimsed by tliree clowns in the disgiiise of armed robbw^ 
> lay hold on the nymphs as they are about to tly. SimiM 
Mid Silvanus endeavour to defend them, and a conflict ensew, 
in which stones ore the only weapons of the shepherds. HM 
eombat is too unequal, and the robbers are on the point of over- 
coming their rustic antagonists, when a heroine, habited ai t 



conung tneir rustic antagonists, wuen n ncrome, uaoiien ai * g 
^^^lanlress, rushes from a wood, and bending her bow, slays the dUg^J 
^^KbbberB successively with her attowa, aw\ icvjiu.wi -lVb tt-^mM^H 
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The fair linntceBs then joins the party of nymplis and ghepherds ; 
sad in her turn also tells her stoiy, wliich, with the conversa- 
tions and songs to which it gives rise, concludes the second book. 
Id the third, the romance assumes the cliaracter of u faity tale, 
the party hemg led by the nymplis llirotigh a thick forest to the 
castle of the wise FeUcia, who seems Co be a witch as well as 
a shepherdess, and a kind of priestess to the goddess Diana. A 
description of tlie wonders of the castle occupies a large portion 
of the third hook. The wise Felicia conducts the party to a 
Baperb hail, where they behold a numerous collection of majostio 
statues, representing Koiuan emperors, Spanish cavaliers, and 
Castilian ladies ; a place ia even found for the statue of a Moorish 
knight, and the tale of his conflicts with the Christians ia related 
in this sanctuary of the goddess Diana. The groundwork of 
many plots and love affairs is laid, and many of them are left 
UOfiniBhed. Sireno, as well as Silvanus, becomes cured of his 
passion for the beautifid Diana, who ia herself at length intro- 
duced bewailing the loss of Ills esteem, and throwing the blame of 
lier infidelity on her parents, who forced her to marry tlie wealtliy 
but uncouth and spiritleas Dello. In the fallowing sceneG, to the 
couclusiou of the seventh book, where the labour of Montemayor 
terminates, the history of tlie principal characters makes no 
further progress, but some of the other lovers are happily united. 
To paint romantic fidelity under the most varied and fascinating 
forms, and at the same time to exhibit the theory of that fidelity 
in a poetic point of view, was the idea which guided Montemayor's 
inventive fancy tiiroughout the whole of this composition ; and 
the execution of that idea hears the full impress of his genias. 
The versified portion of the romance is the marrow of the whole. 
A series of lyric poems, partly in the Italian, and partly in the old 
Costilian style, are introduced; and they are strikingly distin- 
guished from the eclogues of Saa de Miranda by an epigrammatic 
tuni, which in tiowaj injures the simplicity of the composition, or 
presents, to Spaniards at least, the appearance of too great refine- 
ment or incongruity with rustic nature. In the didactic passages, 
however, where he propounds his philosophy of love, iiis language 
becomes tinged with the formality which at that period was 
deemed indispenaable whenever any scholastic ideas were to be 
eipressedj for though Montemayor had not received a learned 
sducation, ha had picked up some knowledge of the scholastic 
^osophy, and he fondly introduced it into the romance of his 
hrorC. 

The other and less celebrated works of this author are to ba 
toand in u collection of his poems entitled, according to the old, 
custom, a ' Cnntiunero.' 
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These, then, are some of the men properly called the c 

poets of Spain, who, daring the brilliaiit reign of Charles T., 

und in the midst of the commotions which that ambitions priuM 

created in Europe, clianged the versification, the natioad tute, 

and almost the language of Castile ; nho gave to the poetiy of 

their conntry its most correct, its most graceful, and moEt elegut 

form ; and who became the models of all who since that poiod 

I have had any pretensions to classic purity. It is certainly rt 

matter of surprise to find in tlieir verees bo few traces of ^ 

warlike Boenes in which their lives were passed; to hear tbeOi 

I '.Bmid the intuxicating sights of ambition, singing only Owe 

sweet pastoral fancies, their tender, delicate, and siihmiseiTe loTO- 

While Europe was inundated with blood by the Spanish atmict, 

SoBcan, Garcilaso, Mendosa, and Montemayor, all of then td- 

diers, and all engaged more or less in these dreadful wars, deKriJM 

themselves as shepherds weaving garlands of flowers, or as loves 

flO tremblingly sabmissive, that they suppress their camplvnti, 

1 Btifle their jealoosies, and beg the favour of one glance from ibNT 

, Bdored mistresses. We might have expected such a Eybaritic Mft- 

I neiB from the enslaved and effeminate Italtaos, bat it afitoniabes 

OS in the warriors of Charies V. 

The truth probably is, that these men liave not exhibited the 
feelings of their daily life in their poetry, that they have here 
abandoned the manners, the habits, and the ideas with which tbg' 
were most familiar, in search of a poetic world the reverse of Ihit 
in which they were living, just because they were disgoeted vidi 
the realities around them. The wars of Charles Y. were not Eta 
^^_ the gallant straggles for their country and their faith which hi 
^^L formed the theme of the old Castilian songs ; they were condleti 
^^H in which individual feeling had little interest, and the cruelties of 
^^B which they were glad to forget as soon as they had left tin 
^* battle-field. 

With respect to the effeminate languor which characterises ll» 
efiiiBion* of this age, it may be remained that the same i> &■ 
coverable in the Greek and La! in authors who wrote soon after 4< 
extinction of their civil Uberties. The enervated poetry of th 
Spanish classics was probably attributable lo similar causes; fi>r 
this reason it was ae transient as it was bcautifal, and even *^ 
it Vie in its hi^iest glory, the symptoms of approaching imj , 
^K might be distinctly recognised. ^k 
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Amongst the Ijric poete of the age of Charles Y., there are still V 

two more whom the Castiliaoa regHrd us claesical — Feman de H 

Herrera, tuid Luis Fonce de Leon. The former, for reasone not 1 



veiy apparent, received the Gumame of the Divine; and he eeems 
to haTe been placed at the head of the lyric poets of Spain rather 
fmia party spirit than from any just appreciation of his merits. 
jUl that is known of his biography is, that he was bom at Seville 
about the yeai 1534 ; that he entered tlie ecclesiastical stata at an 
admnced age; and died about the year 1597. 

Heirera. was a man of powerfal talent, and he evinced nniiatmted 
resolution in pursning a new path which he struct out for himself. 
niii, however, was not the result of a spontaneous efibrt, arising 
from the inspiration of native genius, but was a plan theoretically 
eoiMtructed on artificial principles. Hia poetry, therefore, amidst 
many traits of real beauty, exhibits frequent marks of constraint 
and affectation. He fancied he had discovered that the dic- 
tion of even the most classical of the Spanish poets -was too 
common, and too much like thatof prose. He therefore made a 
dsssification of words into what he considered noble and ignoble; 
be changed the signification of some of them to euit the purposea 
of poetry ; he used repetitions, which eeemed to hira to give addi- 
tional energy; he introduced a free arrangement of words after 
tlie model of Latin construction ; and finally, he, according to his 
own opinion, enriched the vocabulaiy with several new words, 
which he formed by analogy from existing Castilian ones, or 
adopted immediately from the Latin. These innovations were 
considered by his partisans as constituting tlie very parfaction of 
poetry, though at the present day they are regarded as sabjecta 
ot reproach. With all his faults, however, the real dignity of his 
hmguage, the harmony of his versification, and the elevation of 
loa ideas, roust be admitted. He is justly accootited the earliest 
dassic ode writer in modem literature; for the attempts of 
Chiabrera, the Italian poet, to emulate Findar are of more recent 
i«e. But a genius so rapid and impetuous as Herrera'a ought 
lot to have been bound down to the laws of the Italian canzone, 
Md the luxurious harmony of its long verbose periods. 

Among the odes of Herrera, those on the battle of Lepanto are 
Wliiled to the highest rank. This brilliant victory over tha 
■"Ab was highly gratifying to the religions enthnsiaflm at X.'cia 
Wtion, and promised the happiest oonseqiMmuea \ 
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lore-f rixRfafined eTcs cfaas ever 
no moments rase; 
mr -jncsaMais inci 
jdL reiiet! 

3T oraver : I va*!: :t r}T thv love. 
Jono ifave ;kce .a. ifae realms .J)ov> 



pov0; that -ioAt impart 

t obiivion u> Uie fniffermq^ hear:. 
Sleep! :bon 'mly came Ijesiow 
J.jefirr for my "wo. 
tlBBBe Iiepp7 ^ ^>^ honr 
Jlr weary liinbii ihall feci thy sorcreigTi power! 
Wkr zo die« eye« alone deny 
lbe\aiin fboo ponr'itt on nature's boimdleaB leigr: I 
Whr let thy votary neglected die, 
Jot yield a respite to a lover's pain 7 
^ind nuwt I aek thy balmy aid in vain ? 
fior gentle power, oh hear my homble ^ayer. 
And let my soul thy heavenly banquet share ! 

b this extreme of grief I own thy might ; 
Deiceiid, and thed thy healing dew ; 

A mid pni to flight 

fading dawn, that with her garish light 
iffVtwottU renew. 



Tlion henr'st my aad tamont, and in my face 
Mj many griefs majest tracol 
Turn, tlicii, sweet wanderer of tits nigljC, and spread 
Thy wings urotind my hood; 
^""BSta, for tba unwuicome mom 



■esli from nij iiimnier bowcre, 
ra of soothing fiowora, 
a thou Invest, the fairest and the best 
K«frer thee; wan by their odours sweet, 
10 ennmourod air g1ib!1 greet 
y adrent; oh then let thy hand 
IxpresH their essence bland, 

' ir my eyelids pour deiiuious rest, 
ichantiiig power 1 soft ss the brea th of spring 
lB the light gale that wafts thy dewy iving; 
B, era the sun asconds the pnrple east — 
B, end my woes; bo, crowned with heavenly thanna, 
3f ay fair Fasithea take thee to her arms ! ' 

The other poems of Herrera are extremely numerous; and 
toe of his sonnets are reckoned among the happiest imitations 
' Petrarch to be foond in the laogoage. We Bubjoia Dr 
OBring'fi translation of one of these ;— 

' Dnro es este peuuoo leriintsda.' 
< Hard is yon rock, around whose head, 
Unfelt, the nidest tempoala blow ; 
And chilling cold the silver snow 
, On nature's ample bosom spread, 

it harder is that heart of thine. 
And colder all its frozea streams, 
Where passion no'cr inscribod a line, 
And love's warm saQshine nerer gleams. 

Deaf are the sarges of the sea 
To the loud plauit of misery, 
Thongh leaa than thon unkind and mde; 
Daric ia the evening's dying fall — 
But what are tiiese, or aught, or all, 
To a lirod spirifa solitude '.' 



uns nvcca amixos. 
\sm—isn. 

Xfoia Ponce de t«on a llie last of the great poeta who idoiui 
ihe age of Charles V., and who ihed mioh splendour npoa tint 
en of gpuuEh lileratnre. He was bom in Gnuud& in ths jtit 
1528, of one of the moat itliutrioos &niilies of Spain, and m 
aalj joath manifested a preference for reliremeat, and an indif- 
fer^ice to worldiv pleasure, arising at once from religious fedii^ 
and poetic enthusiasm. His natniallj amiable dispoeitJODt tew 
nerei to hare become a prejr to the ^00017 fanaticism of the monk^ 
though he entered the order of St Augtistin at Salamanca of hit 
own accord when only sixteen jieui of Age. He transferced tht 
mild enthusiasm of his piety into the theological Btcdies wliidi 
were properly now his vocation; and on religious subjects hii 
writings gained bim considerable repntstion. But it was only m 
poetry that his heart found, at least dcuing the first years of liii 
monastic life, the faithful eiposition of hia love for that pun 
truth to the attainment of which his efforts were dite^ed. 
In his thirty-third year he was invested with the degree of 
' Doctor in Theology ; ' the year aiim be obtained, by public com- 
petition, the chair of St Thomas Aquinas; to which he addc^ 
ten years later, that of Sacred Literature. But he maintaiosl 
bis intimacy with the classics of antiquity, and with a high appre- 
ciation of the beauty of Hebrew poetry, kiodled his entha^ua 
from the Jewish Scriptures. He ne&rly fell a martyr to u at- 
tempt to transfer the ' Song of Sobjinon ' into the vemacuUr, al Ox 
request of a Mend who did not uuderelaDd the ancient laQga^e& 
AUhough be explained the sacred poem in perfect accordance mth 
the canons of the church, yet as the Inquisition had strictly pio- 
Libited the translation of any part of the Scriptures into tb« 
vulgar tongue, be had ventured on dangerous ground. It it tud 
that his friend kept his secret faithfully, but that, throngh At 
treachery of a servant, the manuscript was copied, and foW il) 
way into the hands of several individuals. It was soon denounwd 
to the Inquisition, and the author was thrown into prison, Afttf 
a cmel captivity of five years, he was restored to his monastei?! 
and reinstated in his ecclesiastical dignities. The university alW 
placed him again in his chair with every demonstration of roajiWt 
It is recorded that when, .for the first time after his imprisoonifflili 
be rose before a crowded audience, who were eager to bear WW 
aBaaim ie would make to Im recaaV 'geriaaQ.'ttQni, ta began W 



Mdress, ' Aa we remarked wten we last met,' and continued his 
leciBie, connecting it with the preceding, as if the five intervening 
Jears bad been hut a hlank in his memory, and had left no record 
of the cruel treatment he had suffered. From this period he 
appesTB to have devoted himaelf entirely to the dutiea of liia 
Md« and to the study of theology. He lived fourteen years 
iltei hia release; and though he cultivated such seclusion that he 
Mold hardly claim to be familiar with ten persons, yet his repu- 
tation was extensive, and in hia later years especially, his talents 
knd his patiently -bo me sufTerings consecrated him in the eyes 
both of friends and foes. But, according to his own testimony, 
'he never enjoyed after his restoration to freedom, and friends, 
ntd honours, such an amount of true happinees as was his portion 
irliile deprived of all communication with his fellow-creatures, 
ud even abut out from the light of day.' He died in 1591, in 
the sixty-third year of liis age, shortly after having been chosen 
the bead of his order. 

Lnis da Leon himBelf published hia poetical works, dividing 
them into three books. The first contains original pieces ; the 
leeaaA, which is by far the most extensive, consists of translations 
from the ancient classics ; and the third, metrical versiona of 
nreral of the Fealms, and portions of the Book of Job. 

Tba original poems are, according to the author's own testi- 
mony, chiefly the productions of hia youth; and he saya that be 
wrote verse rather in fulfilment of his destiny than of set purpose ; 
yet no other Spanish poet haa expressed the intense feelings of tlie 
bout nnder the control of a sounder judgment. He is, without 
exception, the most correct of all the Spanish poets, having suc- 
cesBfully studied to emulate the simplicity and dignity of eipres- 
^n for which the ancient aathors are so remarkable. Horace 
WM Ms favourite, and lie imitated his brief strophes in the 
r^llabio measures and rhymes of romance, discarding the long' 
■taozas of the Itallaa canzone. But the religious austerity of 
Leon''s life, and the tender enthusiasm of his devotional feelings, 
led to a wide difference between the spirit of iiis works and those 
of the Latin poet. While the compositions of Horace breaths 
tot the most part only the philosophy of Epicurus, those of 
Ponce de Leon unfold the love of God in mystical verse, and 
luige through the whole world of moral and religious feelings. 
This is most prominently evinced in his ode on Heaveidy life, 
^here he describes ' the soft bright region, the meadow of holmess, 
which is never either blighted by the frost, or scorched by the 
Kin's too powerful rays ; where the Good Shepherd, crowned with 
IdoBBOms of purple and white, and without either ding oi «IU^ 
Wndacls his beloved Bock to the sweet {a&tuiQ w)-\etft\ •«'"ii! 
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uver-bloomiiig roses ; where the shepherd, redining in the sh 
lit noon, blows his heavenly pipe, whose fSseblefit tone, shouli 
descend on the poet^s ear, would transform his ^ole soul : 
love.* The ode in which the genius of the Tagns is represei 
as prophesying to King Roderick the misfortunes of Spaio 
more in the style of Horace, and possesses a very happy i 
formity of character. The following is from the ' Nodie Serena 

' Qoando contemplo d eiela* 

* When yonder glorious sky. 
Lifted with million lamps, I contemplate ; 

And turn my dazzled eye 

To this Tain mortal states 
AO dim and visionary, moan and desolate— 

A mingled joy and grief 
Fills all my soul with dark sdicitode ; 

I &id a short relief 

In tears whose torrents rude 
Roll down my cheds^ or thoughts which thus intrude. 

Thoo bvight, snhlime abode ! 
1IVmpl<» of Kght, and beauty's fairest shrine : 

My soul ! a qpark of Ck>d, 

A$(Hriug to thy seats divine, 
\V U^\ why » ic condemned in this dull cell to pine ? 

Why should I ask in vain 
IW lr\ith*s pure lamp, snd wander licre alouc; 
Seekin*;;;^ thncugh toil and pain, 
Light from the Eternal Throne ; 
TV^llowing a shadow stiil, that glimmers and is gone ! 

Dreams and delusions play 
With man : he thinks not of his mortal fate : 

Death treads his silent way ; 

The earth turns round, and then, too late, 
Man finds no beam is left of all his fancied state. 

Bise from your sleep, vain men ! 
Look round, and ask if spirits bom of Heaven, 

And bound to Heaven again. 

Were only lent or given 
To be in tliM mean round of shades and follies driven* 

Tom your unclouded eye 
Vp to yon bright, to yon. etoraa\ 6^\vesea \ 
And tpnm the ^asniy 
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What is the ground yc tread 
But a mere point compiirod witU that vast space 

AruuDtl, above jau Eprcad — 

Wliere, in tho AlmiyUtj'a face, 
The preeeut, future, puat, liuld lui eturnal place ! 

List to t1ie ooncerts pure 
Of yon hamToninUB, countless worlds of liglit ; 

See, iu his orbits sure. 

Each takes liia Joumuy bright. 
Led by an unbcen iiand through Che vast maze of ni 

8co Iiow tho pale moon rolls 
Her silver wheel ; atid, soatteriug licania afur 

On earth's benighted souls, 

See wisdom's holy star— 
Or, in his fiery coiiraa, the sariguino orb of war. 

Or thttt benignant ray 
Which love hath called its own, and made so fair ; 

Or that sorene display 

Of power supernal there, 
Where Jupiter coaducts his chariot throngh the air 

And, circling all tlie rest. 
See Saturn, father of the golden honrB ; 

Willie round him, bright and blest, 

T!io whole empjroum shuwora 
Its glorious streams of liglit ou this low world of ou 

But who to these can tnm. 
And weijfh tlicm 'gainst a weeping world like this. 



And mouiii that exilb hard whii^h here his portion ii 

For there, and tlierc alone. 
Are peace, and joy, and never-dying love ; 

There, on a splendid throne, 

'Midst all those fires ahovc. 
In glories and delights which uevor wane nor move. 

Oh wondrous blessedness ! 
Whose shadowy effluence hope o'er time can fling; 

Day that shall never cenae : 

Ho night there threatening — 
JVo winter Ibere to chill joj'a ever-dming b^tvui". 
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Ye fields of cbangelew green. 
Covered with living streams 8,nd fudelew fiowera, 

Tbou PanuiiBe serene. 
Eternal, joyful hours 
Uj disemlxxlied soul sliall wolcome in thy bowers.' ' 

lore characteristic gpecitnen of De Leon's sacred poetryia 
V »aid to he his ' Hymn on the Ascenaioo,' cxpresaivo of tie ^- 
f appointed feelings of the disciples at seeing their mauter pafting 
I ■cat of their sight : — 

' And do3t thou, holy shepherd, leave 

Thine unprotected Bock olono, 

Bere in this darksome vale to griero. 

While thou Bsueiid'at thy glorious throne ! 

Oh nhore can they their hopea now turn. 

Who never lived but on thy love ) 
Where rest the hearts for thee that bum. 

When thou art lost in light above! 

How shall those eyes now lind repose 
Thut turn in vain thy smile to seel 

What can they hear save mortal woM, 
Who lose thy voice's luolody! 

And who shall lay his tranquil hand 

Upon the troubled ocean's might! 
Wlio hush the winds by his commiuid! 

Who guide us through this slarless night I 

For TRor art gone 1— that cloud ao bright. 
That bears (hoe from our love anay. 

Springs upward through the dazzling light. 
And leaves us hero to weep and pray.'i- 

It appears, however, that he thoaght it necessary to vi 
Ijiiniself for this employment of his talents. 
W verse,' sajB he in the preface to his ' Bacred Odes,' ' ae if it 
I' thing new or unsuitable to apply it to Scripture subjacta, ■ 

'b most appropriate to them ; and so ancient it ' ' 
r from the earliest ages of the charch to the present time, ■ 

been thus employed by men of great learning and holiness. 

would to God that no other poetry were ever sounded ii 

ears; that these sacred tones only were sw 
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:e heard tit night in the Btceets and public Hquarea ; 
that the child might continually lisp it ; the aecluded raaideD find 
ia it her best Bolace; and the industriouE trodexmau make it the 
lightBuer of his toil I But the Chriatisn profession is now sunk ti 
such shameless and recklees degradation, that we set our sins ti 
iwuio, and, not content with indulging tbcm in secret, we uinj 
them forth joyfully to aU who will listen.' 

The classical trsnsUtiona of Leon form an epoch in this departs 
ment. They cannOt be admired by the connoisseur who desires 
a Eiilhful resemblance of the original ; but such Tersions would 
Kutdy have commanded readers in Spain at this period. 1 
SDthor has liimself expMned the principles by which he \ 
guided in adorning the sphere of the romance with transplants 
ftom ancient Greece and Rome. He endeavoured, he says, I 
Hoke the ancient poets speak as they would bare expressed 
tlumselves had they been bom in his own age and country, and 
hsd they written in Caatiliaa. However boid the attempt, yet 
tf the validity of the principle be admitted, Leon will be found 
to have fulfilled all that the most rigid critic could desire. Public 
opinion soon justified the coniee he had adopted : his translatiouii 
Obtuned the rank in Spanish literature to which they were 
litlcd ; and they have served as models for all succeeding versions 
of Greek and Latin poetry ia the Castilian language. 

With this amiable euthusiast terminates the series of emin 
Uthors who, during the first half of the sixteenth century, ci 
posed afler the model of tlie great poets of Italy or the a:icieDt 
duncs. A few others, thougli of minor reputation, deserve t 
it mentioned. Fernando de Acuna made an elegant translation of 
Hme portions of Ovid, and is remarkable for the grace and feeling 
*liich he has displayed in several elegies, sonnets, and canciones 
Qotiere de Cetina was the first happy imitator of Anacreon i: 
&e Spanish language. Pedro de Fadilla, a knight of the spiritnal 
Itia of St lago, was the rival of Garcilaso in pastoral poetry; 
ni Gaspar Gil Polo contmued the pastoral romance of Moute- 
"Bf or, under the name of ' Diana Eiiamoradn,' with so much talent, 
uktthe supplement has been considered superior to the work 
''hU^ at least in the brilliancy and polish of the versification ; — 

' Ocepuca que mai me qninist^s.* 
'Since you have said you loved me not, 
I hate myself; and love cau do 
Ho more tlian drive from heart and thought 
Whoevw is unloved by yon. 



Or I aniid Sook, and laiL to lave, 
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I Bliould Dot live wIiUb Aying now. 

Or, living, not thy anger mOTe ; 
But now let fear and wo be brought. 

And grief imd cdre their wounds renew ; 
ile should bo piorcod in heart and thouyht 

Who, lady ! is unloved by you. 

Buried in your forgetfulness. 

And muuldering under doath'a dark poll. 
And bated by myself, nor leas 

Hated by thoe, the world, and aJl^ 
I'll wed with misery now, and nouglit 

But yonr diedain shall meet my view. 
And scathed in heart, and scathod in thought. 

Lady ! because unloved by you.'* 



I 
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(.'ABTILLEJO. 
Flourialied about 1540, 
Althougli this was the period when Ariosto liad attainEdJ 
meridian glory, and Italy was inundated with ehivalroiiB epif 
imitation of Orlando FurioBO, Spain seems to have ^ed in a^ 
effiirt in this direotion. The freo iniiture of the comic witlij 
serious, which ia the vciy soul of the Italian Epopee, 1 
era by no means accordant with Spa:iiah taste. To desceud frw 'I 
the earnest gravity of the national historic romances to the canlNS 
levity with which the Italian writera treated the venerahle henn* 
ijf chivalry, was B transition as yet utterly repugnant to Spuiii'' 
liatriotism. Komo attempts, indeed, were made at tl» seriw* 
epic; bnt unfortunately the splendour of recent events wn* » 
(laezling, tliat no Spanish Homer conld think of any other AuliiQ'^ 
than Charles V., or deemed any achievements worthy of Sp"' 
glory save tliose of their own nation under his banner; so (li>t 
the ' Carlos yamoao,' the ' Carlos Vitorioao,' and a host of otlitr 
'aroliads, arose and speedily sank into deserved oblivion. 
On the other hand, the rapid euccees of the imitators of tt^ 
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i cUesic Bnd modern Italian achooU did not wholly deprive 
Id romance poetry either of its literary rant or its place in 
c eEtimation. Among those who defended it at all liazards, 
LOBt eminent waa CriBtoval de Castillejo, a man of considerabla 
!, and determined to be nothing but an old Caatilia;i in poetic 

as in everything else. He ridiculed the new party with 

wit than judgment; represented all the amatory lays of 

as mere raillery; and contended that the loose rhythm of 

:dondilla was the only one suited to the genius of the Spaniali 

nge. 

itiUejo had travelled to Vienna with Charles V., and after 

leath of the emperor, remained in that city as secretary of 

to Ferdinand 1., on account of the relations still subsisting 
len the courts of Madrid and Vienna. Here most of his 
I were written; and they abound with allusions to the gay 
'hich he enjoyed at the imperial court. At an advanced 
wearied of gaiety and gallantry, he returned to Spain, aa- 
1 the order of the Cistercian monks, and died in a convent 
! year 1596. 

B verses of Castillejo display considerable ease and graceful- 
together with no small share of humour. Indeed the strong 
ation to levity which he could scarcely resist, even when he 
id to be serious, is a distinguishing feature in all the poetic 
9 of this ingenious author, and has sometimes imparted to 
more of a French than of a Spanish character. The following 
lir specimen of hia style: — 



. Without their smile, 

Life wonld be taatelesa, Vain, and vile ; 

A chaoB of perplexity, 
' A body without a soul 'twould be; 
Jl roving spirit, borne 

0pon (he winds forlorn; 

se without either flowers or fruit, 

IBOQ with no resting-place, 

A castle with no governor to it, 
;A house without a hose. 

What are we I — what oi 



r'Bow good for nothing and base 
Without fair woman to aid ub I 
"ffhal would wc do!— where should we go! 
How should Be wander iu night and "«u. 



^ 
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if woman were nott 
^ part of our lot; 

l^ ctenn of living ; 
^ ^Jip pft worth g:iving! 
^1^ jaiS^ >^ chai^ of your houae^ aay wko! 
•JJj^j^AiurT, and money-chest! 
^T^JJiJ, ^ women who guard them beat; 
^1^40i£ «dom them too I 
SSTn^ tbem, has a constant smiley 
J||jt p«ace» of meekness fiiU, 
2|^Itf»'^ edge is blunt and doll, 
ncfow and sin, in frowning file^ 
< If the path in which we go 
: l» the grave through wasting wo ? 
Ajl lit is good is theirs, is theirs — 
jjl we give, and all we get; 
^g^ if a beam of glory yet 
(fiMf the gloomy earth appears, 
Qkt *tis theirs ! — oh, 'tis theirs ! 
^hey are the guard, the soul, the seal, 
Qi human hope and human weal : 
Vkey, they, none but they ! 
Woman, sweet wcHuan — ^let none saj nay ! ** 



DRAMATIC POETRY 

PREVIOUS TO THK TIME OF CERVANTES. 

Juaidst the throng of diversified talent which distinguished the 
Iga of Charles V., and during the conflict between the new and 
A^ old modes of poetic composition, the Spanish drama began to 
j»urish. It was nearly the same period that gave birth to the 
kMS Iwppy Italian, which had to endure the struggle between the 
.jH^e style and the popular burlesque. 

Xt the commencement of the sixteenth century, the pastoral 
jyjogues of Juan de la Encina were still the only dramatic com- 
l^«itions in the Spanish language to which any degree of literary 
j^pcct was attached, and they were, by particular favour, allowed 
^ bo represented at court. But the nation at large knew nothing 
^ dramatic entertainments, if we except those mysteries, spiri- 
imJities, and burlesque representations of religious ceremonies, 
'^ were common throughout Europe during the middle ages. 
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Siw, however, liree or fonr different parties began to cultivate 
Hub species of conipomtion ; and tfiey did bo on principles totally 
liferent irom each other, yet apparently without maintaining any 
direct warfare, hke the new and old schools of lyrk^ poetry. 

The first party, called the Erudite, were men of taste and 
laming, bat destitute l)oth of imagination and of a correct 
■pprdtensioD of the true art of dranuLtic poetry. These en- 
deavoured to form the modem drama on the ancient; ond, not 
pflBiesaing talent enough to imitate the classic models, they were 
MDtent to translate them into Spanish prose. But it was im- 
JKnuble that such productions should become papular, and we 
catmot learn that any of them were ever acted. 

The next party were the dramatic moraUsta, who, having the 
dready- mentioned tragi-comedy of 'Celestina' for a precedent, 
composed a host of similar ' Mirrors of Sin.' Like their proto- 
^pe, they were read and admired in their day ; hut their ex- 
ttema length, if nothing else, precluded them from actual repre- 
sentation. 

Equally removed from both these schools waa the path chosen 
ay BartolomS Torres Nobarro, an ecclesiastic of extraordinajy 
Ulent, who flourished early in the sixteenth century. He wrote 
^ eight comedies m redondillas, in the romance style, and en- 
oeaTonred to eGtablish the dramatic interest solely on an ingenious 
Conbination of intrigues, without much regard either to the 
development of character or the moral tendency of the story. 
'this writer seems to have been the real inventor of Spanish 
Comedy, both as to its spirit and its form as divided into three 
acts; and so completely national did this style become, that no 
4>ther W&9 afterwards tolerated. The dramatic genius of Spain 
Idvanoed in the path opened by Nabarro, till it attaijied the point 
>t which Calderon lelt it towards the close of the following 
Century- 
It is almost certain, however, that even these plays never came 
into actual representation. They appear to have been siill too 
tnnch in advance of tlie popular taste, and to bare required a 
theatrical apparatus quite imkuown in Spain at this period. It 
■leeded a ruder effort to open the way for their being appreciated; 
and accordingly they were entirely superseded by the dratnas o£ 
Iiopez de Bueda, which, for a short interval, enjoyed the ascen- 
dancy. This Rueda was a native of Seville, a gold-beater by 
bade, and Imd received no literary education. But he was a man 
of powerful dramatic genius ; and putting himself at the head of a 
KtUe company of players, of which he himself was the ablest, ha 
composed pastoral dialogues and comedies, not in the tJaasiiAisL >/ 
tta uithor, but of an actor. His object was s^pY^ Vo amtv&e. 'Ci 
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people; and for this purpose he ^rore t(^gedMr a niooeHioB of 
commonplace intrigaes with burlesque dialogaes, infcrododng 
such characters as fools, roguish servants, and BijMaiyan boon, 
vrhich he was particularly successful in delineatb^. His stage 
consisted but of a few planks of wood, and his tvaidrobe and 
Hcouery were carried about in a sack. This himible appazatv 
was quite sufficient for such pieces as Boeda's own taste and that 
of the public demanded. The perfcNrmanoe was generaHj in odb 
of the open squares of the city, and the following maybetska 
as a fikir specimen of the dialogue. Leno, the shrawd fed of fli 
piece, has eaten a cake sent through him to Troioo from Timlni 
his lady-love. He thus endeavours to avert the anger of Trmeo :— 

• Leno, Ah, Troico! are yon there? 

Troico, Yes, my good fellow; don't you see me! 

L, It would be letter if I did not. 

7'. Why80,Lenof 

L, Why, because yon would not know of a miafoiiinie tfcit las 
Itappened. 

1\ What misfortune f 

L. What day is it to-day! 

7*. Thursday. 

A. Thursday ! Then when will Tuesday come ! 

T. It is past two days aga 

A. Well, that is something ; but are there not unlucky Tkondajs 
n^ woU as Tuesdays ! 

7\ Why do j*ou ask ! 

A. 1 ask biHtkuso if there are unlucky Thursdays^ there majlM 
\in lucky pancakes. 

T, I suppose so. 

L. Now stay ; suppose one of yours had been eaten of a Thmsda^i 
whose would have been the ill-luck ! Tours or the pancake's! 

T. Mine, no doubt 

L. Then, niy good Troico, console yourself and begin to wSst 
with patience; for men, as the saying is, are born 'to trouble^ ao^ 
there are matters, in short, that come from God — and in the order 
of time you must die yourself, and, as the saying is, your last hoof 
will then be come and arrived. Take this, then, patiently, and 
remember that we are here to-morrow and gone to-day ! 

T. For Heaven's sake, Leno, is any one in the family dead ! ^ 
why do you comfort me sof 

L, Would to Heaven that were all, Troico! 

T. Then what is it?— can't you tell me at once? What is all tbiB 
))rcamble about? 

L. When my poor mother died, he that brought me the os^ 
dragged me round through more windings than there are in ^ 
}'i9nerga and Zapardiel* before he told me of it. 

* Two riven in the ncntZtk oi^^Vxi. 
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T. Bat I have no mother, and never knew one. I don't under- 
stand your meanmg. 

L, Then smell this napkin. 

T. Very well, I have smelt it. 

L. And what does it smell of? 

T. Something like hutter. 

L, Then you may say with truth, " Here Troy icas^* 

T, What do you mean, Leno ? 

L, For you it was given to me ; for you Madam Timhria sent it, all 
stuck over with almonds ; but as I have (Heaven and everybody 
else knows I have) a sort of natural relationship to whatever is 
good, my eyes watched and followed it as a hawk would follow 
chickens. 

T. Followed whom, villain ? Timbria ? 

L, Heaven forbid! But how nicely she sent it all done with 
batter and sugar ! 

T, What I 

L, The pancake, to be sure — don't you understand? 

T, And who sent me a pancake ? 

L. Why, Madam Timbria. 

T. Then what has become of it ? 

L. It was consumed. 

T. How? 

L. By looking at it. 

T, Who looked at it ? 

L. I, by ill-luck. i 

T, In what way? 

L. Why, I sat down by the roadside. 

T, Well, what then? 

L, I took it in my hand. 

T, And then? 

L. Then I tried how it tasted; and what between taking and 
leaving all round the edges of it, when I tried to think what had 
become of it, I found I had no sort of recollection. 

T. The upshot then is, that yon ate it? 

L, That is not impossible. 

T. In faith you are a trusty fellow ! 

L. Indeed ! do you think so ? After this, if I get two to bring, I'll 
eat both, and so be better still.' 

It would appear that many other comedies in the same style 
"were composed in Rueda's time, and subsequently. A few of 
them are still extant ; and they go to prove that exhibitions of 
this kind took place at Seville also, and were not either confined 
to Madrid, or monopolised by the company of Kueda. Mean- 
'While several members of Rueda's company continued to improve 
on his beginnings ; and one Naharro of Toledo, who must not be 
confounded with Torres Naharro above-mentioned, had so im- 
proved this species of comedy, that the enlarged wardrobe and 
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of the bumble bag of Eueda. Aboat the same time Joan de U 
Cueva had the Eagacity to perceive that the Spanish drama would 
never succeed unless men of literarj' acquirements would cod- 
doBcend to meet the popular taste, instead of tying themselre* 
up to compose according to the dramnlic IsiWb of the anciente. 
This taste demanded an agreeable amusement, furnished by a 
Taried mixtore of the serious and the comic ; of plots, sallies of 
wit, surprises, and animated situations ; and it could not endure, 
much less enjoy, the infliction of moral discourses on the stage. 
The Spanish character had undergone a considerable change inlh 
the change of circumstances to wiiich we have before adverted ; 
the age of chivalry was past; the ancient simplioity and severity 
"^ " been completely superseded by the luxury and extravagiiim 
[which the treasures of America had introduced ; while tbe 
'GCclesiBstical fetters imposed on opinion and conscience had to 
connected all ideas of religion and morality with those of inqiuB- 
torial severity, that the mind longed for an escape, and gladlj 
took refuge in amuseiuents where these unwelcome topics lud DO 
place. The people, iherefore, were not to be satisfied with ih» 
most ingenious dramas, unless interest and escitement were mVJi- 
tained by wild revels of imagmation, unrestrained either by 
: imoral maxims or artistic rules. They resorted to the thcain to 
«ee a variegated ideal world, a diversified picture of romantic 
existence, and to enjoy sallies of wit and sports of fancy; tuJ 
they did not choose on such occasioitB to be treated with muni 
lectures or chilled with artificial forms. Hence the indeliW* 
character stamped on the Spanish theatre. While the dranwtisB 
of Italy wrote to please the learned, the Spanish studied ooljto 
pleue the people, and recogaised no rule but that of confomnog 
their works to tbe spirit of the age and the taste of the popB- 
Their dramas, therefore, were purely national, exhil»tiifi * 
degree of vigonr, and a conformity to the genius of the ftO^ 
'* whom they were written, which we seek in vain tiaaog A> 
classic productions of Italy. 



CiaiV ANTES. 



The literature of Spdn bad now assumed a 
The genius of the nation had wellnigh decided to what exHpl 
the imitation of foreign models was desirable; both poetiyiBi 
prose had thus acquired purity and elegance without renonnciJij 
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t nstiiHtBlity ; and tho conflict liet ween the clBHsiealand tho 
Dlac Btyle of drama had reached its height, when Cervant» 
I Lope de Vega entered on the career which had heen thii» 
BBed for them. 

ihherto oar attention has been occupied with authon littla 
WB except in their own country ; but we are now introduced 
■jbidividualB whose fame is bounilud by no language Mul no 
t, and whose name^ are not fumiluir alone to men of taste and 
3 ahnoGt every class of society as well aa every 
y of Enrope. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was bom, ao 
L be ascertained, in poverty and obscurity at AlcaU da 
n the year 1547. The only circumatanoe known of his 
y life is, that he was sent for his education to Madrid, where 
^acquired some knowledge of the classics, and witnessed the 
9 of the ingeuioua Lopez de Bueda. His tutor, Jnan 
n indefatigable writer of poetry, and he endeavoured 
ins to encourage bis pupil's taste for this speciea of 

n Cervantes was about twenty-one years of age, it appears 
i he thought to better hiB peniiilesa lot by travelling, and 
k this view attached himself to the person of Cardinal Aqua- 
I, vith whom he visited Borne. But becoming impatient of this 
"le position, he enlisted under the bamiers of hia sovemgn, to 
the wars against the Turks and the African corsairs. In 
kt battle of Lepanto, which took place in 1572, he received 
D which deprived him of his left hand, and obliged him to 
R the military profession, in which he had not yet risen above 
vak of a uommoD soldier. On his way home, the ship in 
1 he sailed was captured by pirates Irom the coast of Bar* 
K iaad Cervantes was carried to Algiers, and sold for a slave. 
■ generally Eupposed that his novel of the ' Captive ' describes 
(9wn adventures at this time ; and if so, his captivity must 
li been attended with the most romantic circumstarices. He 
k nnsomed at length by a religious tratemlty, and returned to 
Biiative country in 1581, after about six years passed in Africa. 
Bflie one hand, he was maimed, ruined, and friendless ; but on 
f Other, his understanding was matured, he had gained much 
J knowledge of the world, and his cheeriulness bad never 
a him. Ue withdrew from the busy world to devote him- 
mtirely to literature, and endeavoured to gain a subsistence 
|i ^ pen. One of his first productions was the pastoral 
(Hice of ' Galatea,' which became highly popular, and com- 
ply eclipsed that of 'Fhilena' — a production of Ms youth, 
' b hod been much admired at the tiihe it was written. Q^ 
{ave to the stage ibout thirty dramas, itsw qI -^^a^ 
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IVti now ihoae of Lope de Vega appeared to 
:■- iLnav the palm. CervanWs was eo mortified 
:ib [lea, and appeared no more before tlie publlii 
V >.'ar!. Meaunliile he had marribd ; and it is 
jiported himself on the slender fortune of his 
emolumeDts connected witli a poet which lie 

y be doubted that the death of Philip II. in 159IJ 

t favourable influence on literary genius. Under 

j» m. every man felt he could use more free- 

d ventured to take during the gloomy intoler&nce 

; reign. The Spaniards now ventured to spOrt 

a which ihey could not break; delicate Mlire w« 

1 in ; and a furious contest which arose between 

d the civil authorities about the funeral obseqoiei of 

d monarch aupplied a subject for the ridicule of C«- 

bout the same time lie wrote aome of the ' Instructive 

^ which he afterwards published ; and in 1605 he gave Id 

irld the first part of ' Don Quixote.' "What accident sug- 

1 the idea of this work is quite unknown; some fortmute 

e, which cannot now be traced, seems to have imparted 

1 his fiftieth year, the secret of the true bsit 

rhe success of this effort was incredible. Thirty 

imd copies are said to have been printed during the auiliflr^ 

mo. It was translated into various languages, and eulo^wd 

jf every class of readers. Yet it occasioned little improvement 

B (he pecuniary curnmstanceB of the author. It is recorded of 

tiilip ill., that, observing a student walking along the banks of 

10 river, bursting into involuntary fits of laughter over a book, 

h i^e king remarked, that ' the man ia either mad or reading Don 

I Qmxote;' yet his majesty never thought fit to rescue from indi- 

f.gtDCt the author of a work so confessedly replete with comi'' 

I'l^ent. 

An unknown writer, assuming the name of Avellaneda, undo'- 
[ IMk a continuntion of ' Don Quixote,' and published it at SoragMU 
r h 1614. Cervantes, highly indignant at the literary theft, brought 
out in the following year bis own second volume, in which bt 
' frequently ridicules the rival supplement. Besides this, bis latMt 
works were the 'Journey to Pamassue,' 'The Sequel to tlia 
Instructive Novels,' ' The Romance of PersUes and Sigismundii' 
and a few comedies and interludes. From various passages in |lw 
introductions prefixed to these pieces, it is evident that Cervante* 
set a high value on the celebrity which he had sought so loogi 
aai] had now found on the very vergB of the grave. The prefaW 
^PersileaandSigiBmunda' \ "' ...i--w «— ..- 



hu^ancy of mind which he preserved in the ae&t' prospect of 
death. The fallotring b an extract: — 

'It liappeneil afterwardB, dear reader, thatl WHS travailing with two 
friends from Eaqiiiviaa,aplace of ^meon many accounts, but eapcciaJij 
celebrated for illustrious familios luid excellent wines. On Cliu road I 
heard a inanbohind me whipping hianag most luBlilj.and apparently 
Ti!ry desirous of overtaking our party. By and hy he called out, and 
b^^d us U> fltup, which we did ; aud when lie cunie up, he turned 
out to be a country student in brown clothes, with spatterdashes aud 
round-toed shoes. He was armed with a sword in a large sheatb, 
and had a buid tied witli only two tapes, so tliat it cousumtly got 
out of its place, and gave him some trouble. " If I may judge from 
the rapidity of your movements, gentlemen," said be, "you ars 
doubtless after some office, or a prebendal stall at the court of my 
lord of Toledo, or from the king ; far my ass could not overtake you, 
though lie huB always been reckoned a good trotter." One of my 
conipfuiionBrcplied,"lt is tliesturdy steed of Senor Miguel Cervantes 
that has maiulained our quick paces." Scarcely had the student 
heard the name, when alighting from his ass, wliilst his cloak-bag 
tombled on one side and his portmanteau on the other, he sprang 
towards me, seized my hand, and exclaimed, " This, then, is tlie famous 
miD-handed author, the merriest of writers, tlie favourite of the 
UiBOB I" When I heard liim pouring forth tbeso euloghims, I con- 
iddered it but polite to answer him. Ho throwing my arma round 
his neck, " I am indeed Cervantes, sir," said I, " bnt not the favourite 
of the Muses, nor any other of those fine things which you have said 
«f me. Pray, sir, mount your ass again, and lot us converse during 
the rest of our journey." The good student did as I desired, and 
reining in our horses, wc proceeded more leisurely. When we talked 
of my illness, the student gave me little hope. " It is a hydropsy," 
(aid he, " which all the water in the ocean would not cure if you 
CDDid drink it : you must drink less, Seilor Cervantes, and eat more, 
lor this alone can cure you." "I have often been told the same 
thing," said 1 ; " but it is as impossible for me to forbear drinliing, as 
if I had boon born for nothing else. My life is now near a dose, snd 
if I may jndge by my pulse I cannot live beyond next Sunday. It 
a tmfortimate that your acquaintance with me has been so late, aa I 
tair that I shall not live to prove my gratitude for your obliging 
oondncL." Such was our conversaUon when we arrived at the place 
vhere onr patlis separated. I embraced him anew, and repeated the 
offer of my services. He spurred his uss, and lelt me as little 
inclined to prosecute my Journey as ho was zealous in his. He had, 
however, furnished my pen with ample materials for pleasantry. But 
times alter rapidly ; perhaps the periodmay come when I may resume 
Uie thread wluch 1 am now obliged to bre^aud may complete what 
is now lacking, and what 1 fain would te!!. But no : farewell gaiety, 
bre well humour, farewell my pleasant friends; I must now die, and I 
donre mttiiing more than soon to sea you again Am^'i^^ tansio'CtoT vofv^l 
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A few dajR afterwaids, CernnteA nrote a dedication of thii 
irork to the Count of Lemoa, wlio hud done much towardE the 
support of bia old ago. ' I could have wished,' says he, ' not to 
have been obliged to make so cIobc a personal applicatioo of thoie 
ddveraea which eonuaence with the words — 
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"Witli foot already in the stirrup;" 
for with very little alteration, I may truly say, that with my foot 
in the Btirrup, feeling this moment the pains of dissolution! ^ 
addreea thia letter to you. Yesterday 1 received extreme unotion, 
to-day 1 have resumed my pen — tlie time is short, my pains increMe, 
my hopes diminish ; yet do I greatly wish thai my life mi^t iM 
prolonged till I could aee you ligajn in Spnin.' The Count of 
Lemos was then on his way fi-om Naples, and was daily bz- 
pected home. Cervantes died on the 23d of April 1616, four 
days after he had written this dedication. He was in the aiitj- 
^ghth year of his a^, and poor, though not in absolute ysst. 
Hie obsequies were private and unpretending, and the spot where 
his ashes repose is not marked even by a common tombstone.* 

Cervantes owes his immortality to ' Don Quixote.' No work in 
any language has ever exhibited satire more sprightly or more deli- 
cate, or a vein of invention more happily wrought out. It would 
be superfluous here to give a circumstantial analysis of a book at 
well known. Every one is acquainted with the Knight of I* 
Uancba, who, having had his head turned by reading books of 
chivalry, fancies that ho lives in the days of paladina and enchantere; 
resolves to follow the steps of Amadia and Orlando; brsees on hit 
rusty armour; mounts his lean old nag Eoainante; and attendaJ 
by his squire Sancho, roams through the fields and forests in 
search of adventures. His diseased imagination transforms eveiy 
common object that he meets: giants, paladins, and enchantsrs 
encounter liim in every direction, and all the disappointments tixl 
misfortunes of which he is the subject foil to undeceive him. 

Don Quixote is described as an accomplished man, but cm- 
Etantly in a ridiculous position. He is brave beyond all that iwl 
history boasts; facing dangers, natural and supernatural, of the mwl 
terrific description; a man whose high eenseof honour forbids b™ 
to deviate in the slightest degree from truth, or to hesitate fiw ' 
moment in any undertaking necessary to the ful61ment of aproiniiB- 
He fights only in the cause of virtue, and, disinterested as he ii 
valorous, he covets a kingdom only to bestow it on his fiutliftl 
attendant. Ho is the moat devoted of lovers, the most huinme«f 
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ts, the kindest of masters, the most HCComplUhed of cayaliera. 
But his generous entcrprieeB end anlj ia blows and bruises: the 
giantH with whom he believes himself ^hting turn oat to be wind- 
mills; the ladies whom he delivers from enchanters are plain 
h&nnless women, who are terrified by hia interruption of their 
otherwise unmolested travels; and his desire to serve ever; one he 
meets, proves but the misfortune of those whose caase he mider- 
Ukes. 

This exhibition of the disappointments of generous enthnsiasm 
has led many to consider ' Don Quixote ' as an exceeiiingly melon- 
dioly book, notwithstanding all its drollery. And tie fact must 
be admitted, that both the groundwork and the moral of the 
Toniance are of a mournful character. The devotion of heroism. 
Mid the illasiouE of virtue, are at once (he noblest themes of 
history, and the most afiecting subjects of poetry. Men of exalted 
ninda often consecrate their lives to the championship of justioa 
■nd ionocence, and, like Don Quixote, they fancy that the; find in 
erei; direction the suffering virtue which they ought to defenduid 
support. Without nicely calculating the extent of their own 
powers, they expose themselves in the service of the ungrateful, 
ud sacrifice themselves toprinciples altogether iUusory. AaerionB 
tnatisc on such a subject would indeed present a melancholy and 
faimbling picture of human nature; yet here we have the stune 
Hung in the shape of a satire, written without bittemess, and 
■dmitted to be one of the most lively and humorous productions 
that have ever issued from the press. 

If it be true that ' to ridicide one's self is the h^hest effort of good 
taste,' it is no small enhancement of this work tluit there wae in 
the author's own character and history much of the knight-errantry 
frhich he satirised. Cervantes, abandoning the quiet enjoyment 
sf civil life to fight the Moslem foe ; glorying in the loss of his 
im, but obtaining no promotion on account of his valoor and bis 
nffierings; Oftonishing the Moors by his hardy enterprises, yet 
remaining six years a. slave among them; supplying all Europe 
Tith mirth by the labours of his pen, yet himself pining in poverty; 
■nidy here is the prototype of Don Quixote. We can enjoy the 
{deasantry of on author who does not spare his own follies, and 
Vlule be satirises, does not degrade the virtuous entliusiaum wlkich 
it &e enbject of his mirth. 

In striking contrast with tlie character of Don Quixote is that 
of Sancho Panza, his squire; a. compound of grossness and simpli- 
city, whose low selfishness prompts him to entertain with blind 
oonfidence all the extraTogant hopes and promises of his maat 
^et his gluttony, cunning, idleness, cowardioB, Kn& «^;^^s(& 
mingled with s d^ree of fidelity, and even BenaMUt5,"A3B*. 
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^^H var ijinpatlijutd regud to •certAm etient; uid be is I 
^^M m fit ubject for mirth, beouii« be u not the object of nsiniiiglcd 
^^P £igiul. niiile Don Quixote it the dupe of poetic beroifm and 
^H l^j^ pfailosophj, tiancbo takes for his guide that practical ud 
calculating philosophr od which tbe proverbs of all natioas ue 
founded, and he blunders on io the oppoeile direction for the 
amasemeDt of the reader; so that egotism is as aereielj handled 
in the person of the »quire as enthusiasm in that of the kiiijiit: 
and tbe extremes of poetry and prose are made equally the subjects 
of derision. The poetic colouring of the whole wDit is heigfateaed 
by the judicious nse of episodes, in which there is an abundiat 
Replay of tender seDlimcnt and romantic incident. The charming' 
■toiyof tbe BbepherdewMarccUa, the bistorr of Dorothea, and thu 
of the rich Camacho, ajid the poor Baailio, though not essential to 
the thread of Don Quixote's story, belong strictly to the clianc- 
teriatic dignity of the whole picture; and prove the power of Ibe 
MithoT to excite a still livelier interest by the delineation of tender 
sentiments, tmd the ingenious disposition of serious rouiao^ 
incidents. In tbe cxtunination of the library we have a short 
treatise od Spanish literature, and the whole work gives ns a 
_ lively picture of the mamier) and costoms of Spain at that 
I period. 

t' It is thought that Cervantes hod an ulterior object in view la 

W vritiiig tliis romance. The ancient works of chivalry had daubt- 

E less produced tbe happieet effects on the national manners, uui 

lacBOciated tbe ideas of courage, honour, truth, and virtuous lure 

I with all that was denirable in human existence. But a host of 

's romances had ariai>n in later times, in which all rules b! 

l'|lrobability, good taste, and correot moral tendency were violitrf, 

Uiod which were therefore calculated to prove injurious at ol " 

Wto popular taste and public morals. It would seem to have b 

' one design of Cervantes, to exhibit the abuse of ri 

and to OTerwhehn with ridicule these creations of 

ginution. In this he was completely successful. 

writer would run the risk of discovering that his work hsdv 

■ corictLtured even before it made its appearance, and the romaa 

t'Of chivalry ended with ' Don Quixote.' It would be woU ifi i" 

i jvery speoiea of composition, we could thus secure the maslw- 

■pieces, and place a barrier against the crowd of inferior iouU- 

Ko translation can do justice to the style of Cervantes. ThWi 
111 s precision of expreasioo, a harmony in the periods, sod is 
I <ome passages a lufly and well-sustalaed eloquence, which In 
'Vldom, if ever, been equa^Wed in t\\Q Spanish language, and vl~ 
itiot be oonveyed in tiuy oOiw. ¥>\A aWatiAiAat w 
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s injury, than to dothe this work in light 
uiecdotical phnteeology. A simple but Eolemn style, pervkded m 
it were with the spirit of (he hero, is the only one calculated to 
ffvB characteristic relief to the comic scenes. The writer is na 
thoroughly serintis as Don Quixote himself, using the genuine 
style of the old chivah'ic romances, though improved and applied 
in an original manner. Only where a dialogue occurs is there any 
departure from this, in order that eacli person may speak in his 
own peculiar manner ; and whenever the hero himself makes a 
speech, the language reassumea the venerable and lofty tone of 
the sneient romances. This pecaliar characteristic distinguishes 
' Don Qniiote ' from the ' Lazarillo de Tormes ' of Mendoza, and 
faun all comic romances in the ordinary style. 

Cervantes is allowed to he the first writer who thus conformed 
the modem romance to the tone of those chivalrous stories which 
tie the best relics of the taste and genius of the middle ages, and 
his 'Don Qniiote 'has ever been cited as the earliest claasic speci- 
men of the modem romance or novel. 

It would be scarcely possible to arrange the other works of 
Cervantes according to a critical estimate of their respective 
merits; bat the second place is usually assigned to one more 
inunediately devoted to criticism and literary satire. It is 
entitled, ' A Journey to Parnassus ; ' the composition is half comic 
and half serious; the form, a poem divided into eight cantos, each 
containing about three hundred versos, in tercet rhymes. To 
eharacterise true poetry aceorduig to his own views, and to hold 
tp to ridicule the false pretenders to the honours of the Spanish 
Pamaasas, seem to he the great objects of the poem. There is, ac- 
tndiogly, ahold combination of concealed satire, open jesting, and 
Ugh panegyric. Cervantes, weary of hia poverty, and impatient 
tor the honours due to a poet, represents himself as travelling On 
foot from Madrid to Carthagena. ' A white loaf and a few morsels 
of cheese, which I pla<:ed in my wallet, were all my provision for 
the joomey; a toad not too heavy for a pedestrian traveller. 
" Pftrewell," said I to my humble dwelling; "farewell, Madrid; 
farewell, meadows and fountaina, whence nectar and ambrosia 
(xmtinnally iiow; fercwell, society, where we find a thousand pre- 
teiders to happiness for one truly happy man ; farowell, pleasmg 
hot deceitful abode ; farowoU, theatres, where day after day a thou- 
Bflnd absurdities are repeated, honoured byapplauding ignorance !'" 
The poet arrives at Carthagena, and while he is seeking for a i 
'vessel, he reniarks the approach of a light boat, propelled both ' 
by sails and oars to the sound of harmonious music. Mercury, ' 
■*ith hia wmged feet, and his caduceus inM8hand,\imtft% Vxto^j! 
embaric in this vessel for Parnassus, wbither A^otki \tBA «\a&ict.avi 
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all hU tjuthiol servants, in order to defend himself by their 
anoe againat the innuioDa of bad tasle. 

The akiff is fancifully described as composed of Tenet from tbc 
keel lo the maintop, nithoat a irord of prose between. The bot- 
rnrlu were a medley of glosses ; the crew was formed of romaau^ 
ftnd therefore ready fi>r Boy wild and daring exploit; the poop 
of tarefully-composed sonnets; the gnmiels of two boldterceti, 
giving free scope to the oar; the gangway of long and mornnful 
eli^ies, not likely to be sung except in tears ; the mast, raismg ill 
head to heaven, waa a long dreary ode, tarred over with prulii 
eancioDes; the parrel, which creaked to the wind, wsa compoBed 
of gay and easy redondillas; the ropes and tackle, by which tk 
whole was rigged, were segtudilhu twined with sportive fandeai 
while the thwarts were of heavy stanzas. LovG-songs supplied 
the ship with flying pennants; the keel was made both shaqi and 
steady with blaiik verse and grave sestiniw ; the sails were wareu 
of gentle thonghl« of love, and filled with soft Eephyn; the syreni 
floated round, impelling the vessel in its course; and the crasted 
waves were like flocks of sbeep on the greensward. The whole 
bosinesB of the cren was to cooipose amoroos sonnets, w ang 
selected ones in praise of their nuEtresses. 

While on board this fanciful bark, Merciuy presents Cermoles 
with a long catalogue of Spanish poets, and begs to know hie op- 
nion a£ to the propriety of admitting or rejecting each individotJ. 
Thus is aflbtded an opportunity of briefly characteriHing moR of 
the contemporary poets; and this list, owing to thedoubtfolnatoco 
of its half ironical praises, hss proved s ttnmbling-bloGk to com- 
mentators. The poets are described as arriviog'in nmnberi- 
countless ae the drops of rain; they crowd on board, and Etrugjlle 
&a possBGaioQ ; such a tumult enauas that the sirens raise a lea- 
pest, to save the vessel from sinking baaeath thcor presBorE. I^n 
vagaries of imagination become more wild as the story advance 
and the satirical is abundantly mingUd with the marvellu^ 
Cervantes in the end has an opportunity of pleading Ma (tf^ 
cause before ApoUo, and he points out the merits of his 
works with a d^ee of self-complacency which baa been t 
censured. The only apology for it is, that the poet, aged, 
and indigent, denied bH recompense by the conntry of rhi 
bad been the brightest ornament, was sapported only by the , 
consciousness of superior talent, and was not nnnatorally led' 
iqipropriate to himself the praise which he felt he justly meiitel- 

Tlie twelve beautiful stories published by Cervantes under tlM 
tble of ' Moral Tales,' are little known in this country, and 

^t that we have not space to mtroduce them more fully Mi 

inaintAuce of the English reato. %cnn% di. 'Ates, Wb' ~ 
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lomic ; but sJI are written in a pleasing style, and coutain 
e and well-Beiected representations of nature in ■various 
)na of real life. They wore the first of their kind in the 
nish langnage. 

of ' Persiles and Sigifimnnda,' whicli Cervantfis 
[bpleted shortly before his death, may ba regarded af aninterest- 
jC appendix to hie other works. It is a romantic description of 
' ' ' ' 'a fearful adventures bath by sea and land, and ia 
Md to have been written in imitation of Heliodoras. 



[f the dramBtic compusitions of Cervantea were all extant, they 

'i tbnn the largest, but so tar as we can judge, not the best 

^ou. of his works. It is not impossible tliat those which bava 

la lost may yet be recovered i forthe tragedy of 'NuniaDtia,'and 

i comedy of ' Life in Algiers,' were discovered in mannscr^t 

id of the eighteenth century, afler a concealment 

E^above two hundred years. These are the only remaioB of 

iter's early dramatic efforts, and they are unquestioiiablj 

r to the eight comedies and interludes which he wrote 

is the close of his life, and which proved justly unsuccessful. 

li all his good taste and critical acumen, Cervantes seems not 

luve onderstood the limits of Ms own talent, and he himself 

B some of his dramas among his beet productions, appearing 

gard them with complacency just in proportion to the neglect 

y expeiienced from the public. Doubtless ho was entitled to 

ider himself possessed of dramatic genius ; but the bent of that 

OB was not naturally in accordance with the spirit of his age, 

d by endeavonring to accommodate itself, it became perverted 

} obscm'ed. We have already adverted to the tact, tliat the 

inish theatre was ruled by popular feeling rather than by 

y taste ; and that while in Italy men of the highest talent, 

penr^ed by the munificence of their princes, endeavoured ta 

e the dramatic spirit of the ancients, the plays in Spain were 

ly instances coTuposed by those who acted them, and who 

3 object in view but to supply an hour's amusement for the 

Ititnde, and to reap the immediate pecuniary advantage. The 

e educated dramatists indeed understood and recognised the 

irior rules of the ancient drama, but they neglected them in^ 

o the popular taste ; hence one oi fliem ftSii\BimSi — J 
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' I am to vrtte a pUj ; m lei me pUce 
Bcncalh six locks UHi kef B >D rules of ait ; 
Then order Plaulua, Terraice, to depart, 
Sor Aire wicbin laj studj show xbeir Gue : 
For books tinvc louguis : I fear test the<r upbraid. 
And t«II of sncient Greek and Roman Bchuula, 
While I am doomed to fotiow other rules. 
T amuse the lulgar throng m; pl&VB are made : 
I write, in ebort, (a please the folk that paj ; 
They like a fool, and they most hare their way.' 



Cervantes concluded it would be impossible to stem the on 
and in aarriScing his independence to meet the vulgar dema 
iatrigue, adventore, cnrprise, and buffi>onerT, both his inreatiin I 
and his language assumed the level of a poet of inferior talent, ll 
would even appear that he was so thoroughly Sp&iush at to bt 
pleased with the popular stjle, and believed himself capable if 
inutating it successfullj. 

The tragedy of ' Numantia' is a noble production, notwithstaiiA- 
ii^ many imperfections. Lake' Don Qoixote,' It is unriralled inlte 
eluB of literature to which it belongs ; and it proves that, undET 
happier circuiastanees, Cervantes might have been the Eecbylot 
of Spain, The subject is the destruction of an ancient dif, 
whose inhabitants, altei bravely resisting the Komans, prefenM 
a self-inflicted destmction to surrender, and voluntaiily pcriilwJ 
beneath the ruins of their homes. The ancient Roman histoid 
from which the story \a selected, fiimished but few positive fiCU 
for the author's guidance, and therefore the whole story uuiy 1« 
lud to be the writer's own invention. His object evidently*** 
to compose a piece full of tragic situations and raarvelloos ocett- 
rences ; and he wrote without regard to any rules but those whidi 
he prescribed for himself. The play is divided into four acts, w 
'Jomadaa' as they were called, and tio elioruB is introduced. Tlw 
dialogue is carried on sometimes in redondillas and sometimei in 
tercets, but for the most part in the octave stausos of the henio 
Italian verse. 

In the commencement, Scipio appears with his followere in tbe 
Roman camp before Numantia, and in a speech which would btn 
been improved by abridgment, he reproves the effeminacy wWch 
has been creeping in among them, and displacing their tncimt 
Talour and discipline — 

' Now by your lofty features, noble iriends. 

And panoply of arms, sure you are Bomans. 

ifuC by your hands so white, and ^qut Gmooth face^ 
Fair and effeminate, 1 would ^'^c AceinviiL 
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h were of Britain or of Belgiam born. 
ryoar neglect, your reckless disregard 
^daty, you yourselvcB liavo raised the foe 
ttt once was prostrate and beneath jonr feet. 
inr coumge thus, aiid fame have been belied. 
«fc on tliese walla, tliat, firm as solid rocks, 
■Old Btniling at ;our impotent attempts, 
id ■bameful witness bear that but in name, 
lid not in deeds of valour, ye are BomnnB. 
hiktl when before the mighty name of Home 
le whole world trembles and bnws down ite bef 
91 you alono betray her rightful claim 
i.nniveraal empire, and eclipse 
lf>SfloTy of her conqoests bcre in Spain T 
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l1, then, prescribes various meascres of reform Eimong 
U lie orders the remoTnl of the women from the citmp, 
£ everything else that can introduce Inxmy and eSemi- 
cessing bis confidence, that as soon as discipline ia re- 
S it will be an easy matter to overcome tbe few Spaniards 
keep the walb of Numantia. The soldiers are reinspired 
Bge, and Caius Marina, in the name of the rest, gives a 
m the general that they will cheerfully submit to the 
BOB discipline. Two ambassadors from Numautia now 
pjiropose an accommodation. Tliey declare that the 
ttte city was entirely owbg to the cupidity and injustice 
^erals who had commanded in Spain, and that the arrival 
!in whose virtue they have the most perfect confidence, 
kern to seek peace as earnestly as they have hitherto 
i^ war. Scipio, however, declines their overtmres, and 
'the amhaseadoTS, exhorting them to prepare for their 
bee. He then annomiccs his detennination not to ex- 

ry to another engagement, bat to rednce the place by 
he gives orders to surround Nmnantia with a deep 
i. 

Mcond scene, the circmnvallation has been accomplishEd, 
ttotizens are struggling, not directly with the Roman 
^om they cannot reach, hut with hunger, which ia 
Isadful ravages among them. Spain now appears as an 
I character, nnder the figure of a woman crowned with 
She snmmona the river Donro, on which the city of 
i-Atands, and the old river-god comes forward, attended 
pties of three tributary streams. She desires him to 
kUers, so as to prevent the Homans ii-om erecting towers 
lies on the hanks ; but he replies, that every efioTt baa 
Mn made in vain ; that the city aumot \ie s*Mft4-, sai 'Cwa 



[ «t tht tatmn ^anea ot Spm, sad of ibe i 

[ Boman pMfk *ill ooe ^j be aidg«cled. 
moiibig ibe tngio pulm bj the i 
dianctcn, u ceitainlj both bold and original, bat it i£ geoenlly 
■dmiued to be k ^lore in the prewnt influice. 

In the Mcond act the Nomantian senate is asseniUed to deS- 
bente od the ieepeate state of aSaiis. Corabino enggesti tint 
tbej should prapow to the Komane to decide their diffeiencee h 
single combat ; and that if this be declined, thev Ghoold harari 
the experiment of a Eallj- It is at the same time xeJolvfiJ U 
otter sacrifices for the prc^itiatitm of the gods, and to ransult 
augnrics to ascertain their jdeainire. The second scene of ihii 
act is a dispute between Morandro and l«onci(i, a felloiT-ioldier, 
wbo accusal him of foi^ctting the perils of his country in lui 
attachment to Lira, his mistress, with whom he was on the erttf 
nwiriage, whm the pnblic misfortanea compelled tbeni l( 
pone their nuptials — 



To visit her I love i Have I e'er cloaud 
Mj ejea in slumber when niy captain watched ! 
Have I e'er failed whtsn duty called dn me, 
Becanse my beart was iiUed with her sweet image! 
If, then, these things l>e not objecteil to me, 
Why blame me for the nrdotir of my love!' 

This disJogue, which is maintained in light redon 
rapted by the arrival of a victim for sai^ce, attended I 
priests of Jupiter and a concourse of people. Bat the H 
will not light, the smoke curls towards the west, and l| 
invocations of the devotees are answered by peals of tl 
In the midst of Iraltleas efforts to accomplish the ceremsi^i* 
evil spirit appears, carries off the victim, and extingnishes ihe Sk- 

A magician now ondertakes to ascertain the will of the gc<l> I? 
enchantment. He approaches the tomb of a young man who W' 
recently died of hunger, and invokes his shade from the ii 
legions. The grave opens, and the dead rises, but not a 
nttered. New enchantments are put in requisition, and thi 
is compelled to speak — 

'Forbear, Marqmoo, thy SBveritj': 
It is enough, alas I more than cnoi 



a sufforing- in the reoJms of night 
tfithout this augmentadon of iiij wo. 
Snpposest thou that 'tis relief to me, 
~tr pluasure, Co ruview this scene of Ufa — 
' It wretched life, in which I live a moment, 
im again ! Rather it gives 
Uost [loignant griei^ that death, tJie haughty foe, 
Bhall once more triumph o'er m j Ufa and soul, 
> And thus eujuy a douhlu victory.' 

!n the third act, ne are led back to the Roman camp. Scipio 
lOQgratiilatiDg liimsuLf on the apparent sucuchb of nn expedieut 
idi savea the hlood of his soldiers, wlien a solitary trumpet is 
ird from within the walls, and Corahino is seen with a white 
H ia hia hand. He proposes that each party shall choose a 
impion ; that if the Numaiitiun be vanquished, the gates of the 
f shall be opened; but if the Koman, Che siege shall be raised. 
po rejects with diBda,in a proposal which would place bim on 
ibI terms with tlie enemy at the very moment when victory on 
I ude is certain. 

Die council of war is again assembled in Kumantia ; the failure 
the sacrifices and also of the nEgotiation is announced by 
lugines, who seems Co preside over this assembly, and the 
rtie is Again proposed. While they deliberate, the women rush 
totiw conncil- chamber with their infants in their arms, demand- 
not left behind : — 

yoa now resolved to do, brave soldicrBl 
'c sad forebodings so fur wrought on you, 
t yon would think of leaving ns '. Of leaving 
le apotleaa daughters of the great Numantia 
rey to Roman lust ; onit your door sona, 
ir freebom sons, oa bondsmen to the foe! 
it not better that your own right hiuid 
d Cake at once the lifo that oncu you gave, 
a that the KDman avarice and pride 
uld here find food, exalting o'er onr weakness 
d sacking alt our unprotected dwellings ! 

if yon aro resolved upon the sally, 
n take us with you—lcave us not iohind : 
He with you is all the life we Seek ; 
IT will it shorten much the way to death, 
T famine soon would cut the thread of life.' 

ir woman proaeots her children to the senate, b.i\4 t^jaa 



^ 
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'Oh sons of mother most forlorn and wretched! 
Wherefore with burning tears aiid choking Bobf 
Do ye not supplicate Tour cruel faUiera 
TliDit they desert j-ou not in this distreu? 
Suffice it Dot that maddening hunger pressei^ 
But you must bear tlic cruel yolto of bondage 
To a, proud Roumn! Tell your cruel siroa 
Tliat free ye were begotten, free were bom. 
And nursed in freedom by your haploas mothers. 
Tell them, if fertuDe BtiU so adverse seams, 
And no eac^e appears, 'twere hotter far 
Tliat they who gave tliis bitter life to you 
Should deal your death-blow. Oh ye city wall^ 
Kpeak if yc am — ^speak and proclaim aloud, 
And thousand voices echo to the shout, 
Suinantians, liberty I' 
Theoginea answers with great feeling — sweara that they i 
not be Abandoned, but that, whether in life or death, theyi 
have the satisfaction of remainbg with their huabande. Thel 
desperate expedient is now proposed. Tbeogines advises hit 
fellow-citizens not to leave within the walls a single reUc citli« of 
their persons or property to grace the triumph of the enem^. 
He suggests That thej should raise a pile in the great square ut 
the cily, and there give to the flames all that, they possess ; il^ 
wliich the soldiers ahaU maBsacre the old men, women, and children, 
to save Ihoni from the conquerors, before destroying thcnudru. 
Meanwhile they are to appease their hunger by slaying tad 
devouring the few Ronans who are prisoners within their ynSs- 
When they liave dispersed to execute this frightfnl resolntiuDi 
Morandro and Lira are left alone upon the stage, and a taoSi 
scene of affection struggling with famine ensues. Slorandfo tl 
length determines at all hazards to venture into the Roman cafl^ 
to seek food for his starving mistress, and his friend Leoncio 
insists upon accompanying him. 

Scenes of the most heartrending distress, and dinplayi of tlw 
noblest patriotism rapidly succeed each other; the interest b*- 
coming more intense as the tragedy proceeds. As soon as it i< 
announced that the pile is lighted, the people crowd towards ilr 
and heap on it all the remainder of their property. Among* 
number of men who pass over the stage laden with ]ir«:ios< 
things for the conflagration, a woman appears carrying an infint 
at her breast, and holding by the hand a little boy with a parwl 
of valuables in his hand : — 

'JSoi/. llothor, for all these precious things 1 carry, 
Will no one give us \>ruail1 




r 



Ahn< 






jr bread, nor aught besidos to nourish thoe. 
B. Then must I die of hunger 1 Dearest inothKi', 

I wont one little morsel, iiotliin^r mure I 
if. What paiii thou givcst me, my child! 
B. What, tlieu, 

Do you, dear mother, not desire Bonie loud I 
M. Desire it '. Yes ! but know not wliere to hud. 
B. Then why not huy ib, inotliur ! If jou will not, 
Mjaelf will buy it from the first I meet. 
Yes, 1 irill give him all these coatlj thmga 
For oue small morEol of dry broad, for oh 
This hunger pains me dreadfully I 
Jf. And thou, 

Poor baby, wherefore clingEst thou to my breast I 
The milky stream than sucli'st is clionged to blood '. 
Rather tear ofTin/ fleah if twill appease 
Thy hunger, fur my arms are grown bu weak, 
I can no more embrace tbee. Oh with what 
[ Can I sastain thy life, son of my aoul ! 
I Even of my flesh tliere Bcaroely now romuins 
I Enougli to satisfy thy craving wont. 
I Oh hunger, hunger, with what cruel pangs 
L Thou rendest suul and flosli apart 1 Uli war, 
u Wbat dreadful deatli dost thou prepare for mc ! 
% Heax mother, walking aeema to make rao worse, 
FFray let ub hasten to the place we seek. 
E 'Tia juBt at hand, the burning pile where thou 
[ Uayest rid thes of tho bui-den that thou bearest.' 

[Tth act comincnces with the sonnd of an alarm in t)je 
n camp. Scipiu itiqaires the cause, and is ioformed that 
ro Namantians liave crossed the barriers, killed several Eoldiers, 
}d carried off some biscuit; that one of them lias been killed, 
U the other has escaped over tlie wall, and regained the city. 
I the next scene Morandro appeal's carrying to Lira the bread 
Ucb he has tlma obtained. It ia not only wet with the tears 
i bas been shedding over tbe fiite of Ma friend, but stained with 
18 blood whlcli flowa from a mortal wound which he has himself 
eeived. He laj'a at the feet of hie miatreaa this last tribute of 
ibctiOD, and immediately e^tpires. She refiiaes to touch the 
iBriy- purchased morael, and at the same moment her little 
rottwr flies to her arms, as a refuge tram the aoldiery, and dies 
. oonvtilaiaus. The subsequent scenes display the horrid carnage 
hich takes phicc among the citizens, and the diiScuIties which 
mw of the last survivors esperience in finding any one to put 
lem to death. When all ia over, tiie Ronians are struck with 
le silence iriiich reigns in the city, ani Calaa ^liB.Ti'ja, waSai^ 
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the walls, ui shocked to see the strecta SSed with dead bodii^. | 
and the city as it were a lake of blood. Scipio'a fear is that this , 
general znaBBSCre will dinappoint him of the honour of u triumph. 
1^ Accompanied by two of his generals, he searches Numantiii ibr 

I^^H a sbgle livbg captive to grace his chariot wheels, and at lengtli 
^^^fttho party discover a youth who had fled irom the soidiery, wd 
^^^■.taken r^nge at the lop of a lolty tower. Scipio, with kind 
I^^F speeches iuid pronaites, endeavours to prevail on him to surrender 
t himself; but the lad rejects his offers with indignation; and siter 

prononncing fearful maledictions on the oppressors of his conntrj, 
he throws himself &om the tower, and falls lifelees at the feet of 
M the conqueror. The tragedy cloaes by representing Fame with t 

^^^^ bompet in her hand promising immortal renown to the pHtriotii; 
^^^H'Citizena of Nnmantia. 

^^^H This drama was aated several times during the earlier part of 

^^^Bthe author's life; and if it be true, as we ore told, that it.vu 

^^^Wrepresented at Saragossa during the siege of that city, we naj 

^^^Hmagine the enthasiosm which it must have excited, and wttk 

^^^Bmhat spirit the Spaniards must have prepared to encoimter nsir 

P^H Angers, and submit to new sacrifices. It is probable that Oio 

I J Spanish theatre at this time, in however mde a conditioo, *p- 

proached much more nearly than our own to that of the tmaait 

Greeks, in the inftuence it exerted over the people, and the ponv 

which the poet exercised over the passione of his audience. We 

must at the same time be struck with the ferocity which abonnda 

throughout the whole drama. It excites horror, but elicit! d6 

tears. Here is one symptom of the change to which we tow 

already adverted as having taken place in the national chantter. 

When the armies of Charles V. and Philip II. had acquired then 

savage dispositions, the commimity soon caught the infeotiOBi 

and even the literatiu^ of the nation began to exhibit ondv 

features. 

'ITie other early drama of Cervantes, entitled ' Life at Al^eti,' 

has been called a comedy ; and yet neither liveliness in the incident 

DOT hnmoar In the characters relieves the gloomy picture irliieli 

^^^ this work presents. The author has returned from his capdviq* 

^^^Lii Algiers with feelings of detestation against the Moors, and 

^^^Heep anxiety for the deliverance of the many other Chiiitiia 

^^^nrisoners who had fallen into their hands. To awaken pnblto 

^^H feeling ou this subject seems to have been his aim in this sad 

I* several others of his nnraeronB works. In the prosecntion rf 

his design he proposes merely to give a sketch of the life wbicb 

, these wretched captives lead in the land of their thraldom; and 

j^^_ he therefore invents no plot, nor does he pay any atlenlion lo 

^^B.tlie laws oiSie u/atui. He makes a collection of various advea- 
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HHWi oncoimected with oub auother, except by the comniDDity 
of soffering. Two of the principal characters are AiireUo, a 
ChriBtiiui slave, and Sylvia Ms wife, who are both solicited hy 
Iheir ownera to violate their nuirrisge vow. Divination is used, 
bat tlie demons are found to have no power over a Christian; 
HecsBsity and Opportunity are introduced, as allegorical cha- 
ncters, bat they also prove unsuccesxful. In the end, the faithful 
and affectionate pair are released, and aent bonie under promise 
gfa munificent ransom. 

la another case, a Moor who bae been forced to receive baptism 
It Valencia, is afterwarda esiled with others of hia race, and he 
takes np anns against the Chrietians: he is made prisoner in the 
btttte, and being recognised, ia deUvered over Co tlie Inqnisition, 
irfao condemn him to the flames, as an apostate from the taith 
I riwhich he had received the sign and the seal. His friends, in 
' ntaliation, purchase a Yalencian captive, and inliict a similar 
duth upon him. This anecdote is fotmded on fact; and if the 
' iotror of such reprisals had struck the Spanish nation with a 
' HOSe of their own barbarity, it had been well; but it seems to be 
ItEumed that all the guilt of these transactions lay on the side 
, d the infidels. 

Pwhaps the most affecting of the scenes in Algiers is the 
'Slave Market.' The public crier announces the gale of a father, 
IDDtber, and two children, to be disposed of in separate lots. 
Ih^ calm resignation of the fether, confiding in Heaven for the 
protection of his family, the anguish of the mother, and the 
Aildiah confidence of the little boys, who feel assured that no 
I pover on earth can dispose of them agwist the will of their 
. {vents, constitute an afiectmg picture, which we fear is too 
e&m realised even in the nineteenth century. A merchant, 
ibont to purclutse one of the children, desires him to open his 
inoBth, that he may see whether he is in good health. The poor 
tittle fellow supposes that he wishes to extract one of his teeth; 
i» usures him, accordingly, that it does not ache, and intreats 
' ikn Bot to pull it. Such incidents depict the horrors of slavery 
.'■ore vividly than the most laboured eloquence could describe 
IWn. There is something heart- touching In the child's ignorance 
sf the cruel destiny that awaits him ; and in dark contrast appears 
Ae cool, heartless calculations of the merchant, who witnesses 
% distress of the family without the least emotion. Finally, he 
^ys the youngest child, and the following dialogue ensu 

'Merthant. Come now with rae, 'lis time you went to ree 
Juan. Ho, sir ; I will not leave my motlier faera 
To go with an; one. 
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Ala^mjbojl 
This mm Uus bought thoo for his slave ; 
Henceforth thou art not mine, but his. 




J 


What, mother ! do you cast ino off! 




M 


Oh Hoaveti ! how cTuel ia mj- lot ! 




Af«- 


Come, hasten, child ! ' 




J. 


lirothur, j-ou'll go witlime) 




No, Juan, 'tis not in my power; 






But God protect you, Juan 1 




M 


Oh my chiUl 




J 


Oh father, mother, where shall 1 [ie carried 
Away from you '. 




.V. 


Will yon permit m^ at, 
One momeofa whisper in my infant's carJ 
Grant mc this little favour ; very soon 
I shall have no relief from sorrow. 




3tf> 


Say quickly what job wish ; 
To-night yon part for ever. 




M 


Oh, never knew I grief till now. 


, 


J 


Pray let me stay -with you, dear mother ; 
I know not where he means to carry me. 




M 


Alas ! poor child, misfortune has been thine 
Even from thy birth; the heavens abovH are iaA\ 
The elements do rage; the very tea. _ , 
And winds combine ogninst me. Thou, my child,. 
Know'st not tlie dark Mid dread misfortuuia 
In which thy helpless infancy is plunged; 
Thou canst not comprehend thy fate ; 
TU better so. But what I crave of thee. 






Since 1 must never see thee more, my tift^ 






Is (hat thou never, never wilt foiget 






Tosay, as when at home, thy Jw jlfnj^; 






Can loosen aU thy .bonds, and set thoo free. 








Agder 


Oh hear the wicked Christian poisoning 

Ucr artless child ! You wish, then, tliat the twy 

Sliould. like joureelf, continue stUI in error! 




J 


Oh, mother! may I not remain with yon t 
Say, must these Moslems carry roe away! 




M 

J 


In taking thee, my child, they leave mo poor. 
Ohlammuchalraidl 




M 


'Tis i, my child. 
Have canse to fear at seeing thee depart. 
That tbou'lt fol^t thy Ood, thyself, and me. 
What else can happen, when thou art olono, 
At such a tender age, amidst a race 
FnU of deceit and all iniquity I 




Critr 


Silence, you wicked woTOttn\ B\aE -5011 wish 
Your head Bhould paj Cot ■"^1^ now \nT.5«^ll*^l 
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In the fifth act Juan is introduced as an apostate, having been 
Reduced by the dainty food and rich clothing which his master 
has provided. He is proud of his turban, and scorns his fellow- 
slaves, saying that it is sinful for a Mussulman to hold familiar 
intercourse with Christians. A scene occurs between Juan and 
Hs mother, who is in the deepest despair in consequence of his 
apostacy; but she does not again appear: her grief is supposed 
to have been too poignant for representation. 

An episode is furnished by the escape of Pedro Alvarez, one of 
the captives, who, unable any longer to endure the horrors of 
slavery, resolves to cross the desert, and endeavour to reach Oran 
by Mowing the line of the coast. Having prepared ten pounds 
of biscuit, composed of eggs, flour, and honey, and provided him- 
self with three pair of shoes, he undertakes a journey of sixty 
leagues through an unknown desert, infested with wild beasts. 

In one scene we find the runaway slave alone in the midst of 
the desert, having lost his way; his provisions are exhausted; 
his shoes worn out; his clothes in tatters; and he is reduced to 
^ch a state of weakness, that he can hardly crawl any further. 
In his distress he invokes the Virgin of Montserrat, and presently 
& Hon appears crouching at his feet. This lion becomes his guide. 
'Hie strength of the captive is renewed; he pursues his journey 
^h vigour; and when he again appears upon the stage he has 
Jiearly reached Oran. 

finally, an announcement is made that a monk from Europe 
W arrived, bringing with him a sum of money sufficient for the 
redemption of aJl the captives. They fall on their knees in 
thanksgiving and prayer, and the curtain drops, leaving the 
^nipression that they are all redeemed. 

These two dramas of Cervantes occupy a unique position in 
the literature of Spain. We never again meet with an instance 
<)f the terrible majesty that reigns in * The Numantia,' united with 
B^h simplicity of action and truthfulness of sentiment. Lope de 
yega introduced new plays ; and the public, delighting to pursue an 
^trigue through its thousand windings, loathed the representation 
<)f deep and powerful emotions when unattended with surprise. 
Cervantes himself yielded to the national taste, but without satis- 
fying it, in the eight plays above-mentioned, which were the work 
of his declining years. The following is his own account of these 
compositions : — 

* Some years ago I returned to the old occupation of my leisure 
lOurs; and supposing that the period had not passed away in which 
might hear the voice of praise, I began again to write comedies, 
lie birds, however, had flown. Though the managers of the theatres 
^ere aware of my writing them, yet none of them asked f^r my 





B. Katlnga& 

ffrt«ttit tiMii badhe 

i4i^iiilnn.e could be pli 

«M > ^M^ ^— . wntcr. Ta contcB 






■ pad* (faapod, w Ae avrid, milike it) 
-,{,«•■»« >?:T«n^far I«» then erteenu 
' ina ikK fcdap I M( dvwB uul nod m; 4^ 




■ *^^ liian M good 
^»/!tgfff<^mau, I fnj thee «te> tbon noeiert M^ af 
^atl^^^laadTise him u im^d hasanBeTs,aiilIiiattDai 



If. te ftlier aD, the pbTi 



^^^i^^txiifag the Hithor's own ^Tonrable i 



., _^. iljar reader, if in this pratnj 

.=^)ined modesty. Sometiioe ■ 
to If in oninpsni with a few fricDdg who were conn 
■Uicalfi, and they tresled the subject with great eall 
emeiu. They spoke of the man who was the Snt in I 
1 the diama froia its Bwatliing bandf, and to dotbt 

mognificeDce. Being elder tlkan tmj of tbem, I obM 

i bad frequently witnessed the performanceB of ths j 
t Rueda— a man distinguished at once as ao actor ■ 
He was bom at Seville, and was by trade a gtddbc 
jral poetry he displayed great merit ; and no obb, b 
jr sinee, has excelled him in that departroent. 
I not jadge of the merit of his poems when I 
a them — for I waa then bnt a child— yet somo of themm 
» memory, and appear Mi me now to be worthy of Ibeat rq 
~a the time of Buada all the ^ipaiiitas of a drainatilt 
:r consisted of four white cloaks, bound with gilt iMl 
a of shepherds ; also four beards and wig^ and I 
orlass. These werecontained iuabag of lugreall 
10 dramas were mere: ilialogues or eclogues between two wll 
1 and a shepherdess. And in order to enliven and prd 
rersations, negreasea were introduced aa confidoiUB iV 
; and sometimcB clowns and Biscayan boors made U 
w : such were the interludes of the drama- At tta I 
waa composed of fi-^e or iis. ^\arisa Vawsl u^ira I 
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IIHt*" of wood, so BS to raise the actors a foot or two aboTe the 
ground. Its oaij appeudage vaa an old curtain, hang up with. 
strings, to eeporate the drcssiug-roam from tbc audience. Behind 
vere placed the mueiciiuis, whi> snug old bulIodB without any guitar. 
There wob no scenery — no combats between Moore and Chriatiwia 
— no trap-doors, by which figures might appear to riao oat of the 
nuth— DO angola or spirits descouding in clouda from heaven. 
At length Rueda died, and was buried hetwoen the two choirs in 
the great church of Cordova, near the spot where that celebrated 
inadnian Luis Lopez is interred. Ho was suocuoded by Naharro, 
& native of Toledo, who obtained a great reputation, especiaJly la 
liis reprcsentalion of a meddling poltroon. Noliarro improved Ihe 
«OQiuc decorations, and substituted trunks and poTtnmnteaaa for tha 
bag which contaJned the wardrobe. He broaght the music upon the 
stage, and aboiisbed the use of false beards, desiring all his ftctoia 
to appear undisgniHed, unless Ihnre van occawin to change their 
(diaracterB. He iuventad scenery, clouds, thonder, lightning, and 
inboduced challenges and combats ; hut nothing of this kind was 
allied to its present perfection (and it is hero that I must trespass 
npcm my modesty] till my own compositions were exhibited In the 
fteatre at Madrid. I was tho lirst to represent Ihe phanUima of the 
imaginatjon, and the hidden thoughts of the sou], by introducing 
■llbgoricu] figures of them on the stage ; and the idea was nm- 
veisally applauded. During this period I composed from twenty 
lo thirty dramas, all of which were represented — not a single cucnm- 
bar, Qrange, or any other missile, was tiirown at the actors ; they 
'were permitted to go through IJieir parts without hisses, withont 
, BOnfomon, and without clamour. I was afterwards engaged with 
oUier matters, and so laid asido my pen, and forsook the drama. la 
flie roeantime Lope de Vega appearod, and at once assumed the 
diBnuiitio crown. He filled (he world with ingemona comedies, of 
iriiich he wrote so many that they could not bo comprised in ten 
tbonaand pages ; and stmnge to say, they were all represented in 
Ub lifetime, and mo9t of them in his own presence. All his nvals 
pnt together have not written half so mueh aa he did himself. 
Seve^eless, as God grants not all tilings to one man, the laboniB 
of Dt Ramon, the most laliorions writer after the great Lopez, have 
been highly esteemed. The well-uontrived plots of the Lieeatiate 
IDgnel Sanchez ; (ho gravity of Dr Mira do Mescua; Uie sagacity 
and invention of the Canon Tarraga ; the sweetness of Quillen de 
Caatro ; the refinement of Aguilar ; (ho sonorous pomp of Laia 
Velez do Guevara ; the polished wit of Don Antonio de Galorza, 
vhose dramas are written in a provincial dialect ; and lastly, the 
lore-plots of Gaapard d'Avila — all these have likewise met with 
iqiplaDSe; and they buro their part with the works of the great 
hapez in tho creation of the Spanish drama.' 

Snch, then, it appears, was the first age of the Spaniflh theatre. 
K we coroparB the pastoral dialogaee advertoi to m'tV ftift Saano* 
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iB 4» aaAHHal pna «f A* Aii^Mie an, Spun km »t leut 
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^^K^I^Ve FriiidcTci^ CBp*<^tbetiwq>liuit rival of Cemntti 
^^^^ dw ifiilir an, vat bets at HaAid in the jesr 1562. da- 
j^^^^faent^ he iraa (nUcfliparaij vitit Una in Italy, with Conalls 
}f ^ f^Hce, vidi CaiMeoa ni Pivto^ and whh Shaknpeue in 
Tk^laiiil for k was the tine whoi ilie dnma was reviling on 
tHmj hand. FI&mb faandred j«an hftd elapsed abce it liftd [li>- 
af yciwd &«a die Maget of Greece aad Bcume ; and Enrope, nof 
BO kngia- iadtfied vilh monkisli baffiMoeries, hailed with i^U 
tfae ledondoa of dwatricalft. HaireDous slories are told of 
tLe taAj maoifestatioiis ftf podic genitu in Lope de Vegi, 
and of hi« talent when a mer« boy for composing venal- 
Tboagti his parents were not wealthy, they procured for him * 
literary education ; bat he lost them before he was old enough 10 
attend the oniTersity, and was obliged, for the completion of ^ 
atudieB, to Joan Geronimo Uaiuiijiiez, the inqniaitor-general, wi 
Inibop of Avila, who sent liirn to college at Alcala. AJUer obuiu- 
ing Iiis d^ree, he returned to Madrid, and became setTelVJ^tC 
the Doke of Alva. lie soon after married, and that event, vbiclt 
ought to liave opened a career of domestic happiness, prDv«d tk 
commencement of a series of misfortunes. He was forced iti' 
an aflair of honour, wounded his adversary dangerously, and ki 
obliged to fly. After living several years in exile he returned w 
Madrid ; but hia wife soon afterwards died. His grief far W 
loss, added to his religious and patriotic zeal, induced lum IV 
enter into one of the military corps which composed the InvindW* 
Armada for the iavasioii of England. He was one of the fit* 
_ -who returned in safety to liia own country, deeply disappcBntml «l 
fctte frustration of the project. A vigorous constitution, howerW, 
■^d on elastic spirit supported liim ; he i^iun became secreiarfi 
■Vgain entered into the married state, and enjoyed a few years of 
Pdomeetic happiness. On the death of bis second wife, he IM^ 
W, holy orders, resolving to renounce the pleasures of tlie world. Be 
|> did not, however, immnre himself in a convent, but continued till 
: the end of his life to cultivate poetry. He composed in ^ llis 
jinds of verae which -were in use in his time, and in alllis «"* 
tcoessful; but liia dr^maa -wircc tcceV^ti Viik » 
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o other Spanish poet had ever excited. He so emetly 
struck the chord which harmoniBed with tlie taste of the Spanish 
public, tliat he was ahnost worshipped in Spain; and though he 
only pursued the track whicli had been opened by Torres Kftiiarro, 
jet his countr)Tncn CBtocmed him the inventor of the national 
comedy. 

Lope de Vega's fertility of invention, and his talent for cora- 
;posing regular and well- constructed verses, as rapidly as if he had 
huen writing prose, is unparalleled in the history of literature. 
His friend and biographer Montalvan says tliat he composed more- 
Mpidly than his amanuensis could copy, and the managers of the- 
theatres kept him continually on the spur, for the most part 
carrying away his pieces before he liiid time either lo read or 
correct them, Witliin four-and-twentj houre he could write a. 
Tovified drama of tliree acts, in redondillas, interspersed with 
■oimets, tercets, and octaves, and abounding ttiroughoDt in 
mtrigues, prodigies, and interesting situations. This astonishing 
btulity enabled liim to supply the Spanish theatre with upwards 
of 2000 dramas, of which abont 300 were printed, and remain 
extant. According to hi» own testimony, he wrote on an average 
five sheets per day, and it has therefore been calculated that ho 
miust have written above 133,000 sheets during his life, including 
rfiove 20,000,000 verses. Lope de Vega was tramelled by no 
ndes of criticism ; not that he was ignorant of the theory of classic 
poetry, bnt that he delighted in letting his verses flow on with 
freedom, and was confident that -whatever lie produced would 
ncceed. Besides, he said that the public paid for the drama, 
and it was fair that they should have what they liked best for 
their money. It is said that he realised a large sum by his 
labours as an aathor, and that at one time he possessed above 
100,DOO ducats. But his ctiarity to the poor, no less perhaps 
than that tuate for pump and extravagance which were the usual 
fiiilts of Castilian pride, Eoon dissipated his wealth; and after 
living in splendoiu', lie died almost in poverty. 

If Lope de Vega's poetic talent procured him gain, it fur- 
nished him more abundantly still with glory ; and perliaps no 
poet was ever more honoured during liis lifetime. Ho was chosen 
president of the Spiritual College at Madrid ; Urban VIII. 
presented him with the Cross of Malta, the title of doctor of 
theoli^, and the appointment of Fiscal to tho Apostolic Chamber. 
Perhaps Lope de Vega was not indebted to his poetic talents 
alone for thene marks of favonr from his holiness. No Bpanish 
poet of the same rank had manifested such enthusiastic zeal for 
the interests of the religion which he professei. Se. wba aKKSiA- 
iogix appoiated one of tJje Jamiliarg of the Itw^'omftoTs, Mi tiSJa* 
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s generally dmwn from the sphere of tMimnioii lift- 
La Bttid that atrangera find great difficulty in following the tlm«i 
1 the stage at Madrid, while the nativeB, who W 



uEtomcd to natch the nnfoldings of such 
ftbem mill snrprising taolity. AxiA aaiio novel-reader chooi 
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I feonuditj' of Lope de Vega'a genius was mwntainEd in 
tctivity by ineeaaant denrnnd. Half the enjoyment of llie play waa 
lo«t if the plot was known beforehand; and therefore it not un- 
freqnently occurred that a comedy of his was represented within 
twenty-four bows after it was canaeived in his own mind. 

In Lope de Vega's time, the classification of sacred and pro- 
fcne, or, aa they were called, DiTme and Human Comedies, waa 
£nt adopted. The sacred were framed on the model of the 
myeteries which were performed m the clciistetB during the middle 
ages, and they were either ' Yidas de Santos' (lires of saints), 
or 'Autos Sacramentales ' (sacramental acts). The temporal 
dnunas were subdivided into heroic or historical comedies, which 
represented subjeotfl of history, mythology, or allegory ; 
comedies 'de Capa y Espada' (of the cloak and sword), which. 
were founded on subjects selected Irom tashionable life, and ex- 
tutnted the manners of the age then present. In the course of 
time a kind of prologue, called a ' Commendation,' was introduced; 
tiiere were also interludes, styled ' Enlremeses,' which, when accom- 
plnied with music and dancing, were denominated ' Saynetes.' 

The heroic or historical comedies of Lope de Vega were calcn- 
Itted to maintain among the people a lively remembrance of their 
mcient national records, and in this respect answered the purpose 
<iiice served by the romances of antiquity. One of these comedies, 
(aititled the ' Battlements of Toro,' in nblch the Cid makea a 
c<ms|;uciious Sgnre, may be regarded as a good specimen of this 
class. The subject is the death of Don Sancho H., a story which 
fitmished materiala for several of the old romances. 

The drama opens with a view of the town of Toro in Leon, 
and the aurrounding country. The king, the Cid, and Coont 
Anmrea appear, and his majesty esptains to them that important 
reasons of state forbid him to fulfil bis father's will, and that ho 
cannot allow his sisters, Elvira and Urraca, to remain in posses- 
uon of the fortresses of Toro and Zamora. The Cid, with nobla 
fraakness, expostulates against this injustice of the king, and 
ofibra himself to act as a mediator between the parties. Don 
Smcho and Count Anzures then retire, and the Cid advances to 
die wsQs. He meets OrdoSez, a knight, coming ont of tho for- 
tttta to execute some enterprise in iavour of the Inianta Elvira, 
1 abont to fight, but they recognise each other 



* Cid. Do you expect that I will fight witli you 1 
~«E. And whcreforo not I 

Bocauaa my valiant steel 
taever yet been stained with. cowaiffByinoiS 
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TktiLlwmVmlHegm 
li» Xtaivfta ippoBS oi the vaDi^ 
r^l^piMB^ flM pfcs Qtdcii to 
paUift 16^ if MCD in fivntof Ui 

tVft pHMSnt €1 ■■ ITIlf M ■ 

hIjASA tli6 hoo it ft Frinoe cf Bn|gaBdy',4 

who ftlifio lore widitbeyoaniskdf. The 

ead preeents the bettleiiienti oif Tons 

appeer*, tad ecnrenm penonaDj widi Ae Uag; h«l vttMk 

ooidbii^ to AsiJ amicable coDclnrioii. Don Sendio hitiBllj mM 

the fciUlnf^'lflddcni to be brought, and the attack oomoKneei^ tat 

die beiiii$g<^« arc repnUed. With this the first act doaea. 

In the commencement of the second, the nnal epiaode beeoMi 
more closely connected with the main action. Don BeBUo 
Dotfbs prevails on the king to promise him the hand of tfaeiaftata 
EtYira on condition of his obtaining possession of the IbrtxcA 
He succeeds in his enterprise by dint of treachery; and the lao§, 
naking an excuse that perfidy should not be rewarded by good 
fiutfa, refuses to fulfil his promise. Dolfos meditates TeveqgB> 
Meanwhile Elvira, assuming the disguise of a peasant, esci|Mi 
from Toro, and finds refuge in the house of Don Yda. Tht 
action proceeds with this combination of the heroic, the nxA 
and the amorous, till Dolfos assassinates the king; an inddoitf 
however, which does not take place on the stage. The laftola 
Elvira returns to Toro, where she receives the homage (tf Imt 
subjects ; and the Burgundian prince, avowing his real chaiaettf^ 
is united to the daughter of Don Vela. It will be remembered 
that, according to the ancient romance, the Cid obliged Al^phoiMH 
the successor of Don Sancho, to take a solemn oath that he ^ 
not the contriver of his brother^s death. If we may believe tlue 
dmma, be could do 80 with a c\q&t coi^i^cAieix^. 
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i Vega's comedies ' de Capa y Espada' ( 
pictures drawn froia real life. They present the sBiiie intereat 
ivitli respect to the situations, and the same regularity in tlie 
CompoeitiOD of the scenes, that we remark in his historical plays ; 
but they are generally deficient in the well-marked delineation of 
chaiBCter, Every other consideration seems to be sacrificed to 
tlie twisting and twining of the thread of tlie story, till the 
author, desiring to bring bis piece to an end, cuts the knots which 
he cannot untie, and marries as many cooples as he can possibly 
match. As for morality, we must not look for it here. Tlie 
olyect of the poet was to describe fashionable manners as he 
£)and them, not as he wished them ; utid he leaves the spectator 
to form his own judgment. The life and soul of these dramas is 
an exuberant galiauti-y, slightly restrained by notions of honour, 
bat never by a sense of moral duty; and passion is depicted in 
sll the impetuosity of the national cliaracter, scarcely veiled with 
■what we should consider sufficient decorum. In Lope's time the 
Avoorite maxim of tlie gay world at Madrid was that ' Love 
aicnses everything,' and on its authority his young heroes and 
heroines plunge headlong into intrigue, and indulge in the loweiit 
aitifice and the basest perfidy. The cavalier draws his sword oq 
the slightest proTocation, and if he kills his opponent it seems a. 
matter of very little consequence. The general forms of character 
aie here faitlifully embodied, but there is a good deal of samenesa 
among them : tbe standing ones being the old man, the lover, and 
the young lady, with a suitable array of servants and waiting- 
mudt; so that when we have read one or two of Lope de Vega's 
comedies we are acquainted with the whole world which he 
describes. The endless variety of tills prohfic writer is found in 
the plots and incidents. We select as a specimen of this class 
the comedy entitled ' The Widow of Valencia.' The scene is laid 
in that city during the Carnival. Leonarda is a rich, young, and 
handsome widow, who has resolved never to marry, but to livs 
»ccording to her own fancy. She enters with a book in her hand, 
and tolkfl very seniiibly to her maid about the pleasures of reading. 
Tlie sly attendant contrives so to turn the conversation, tliat not- 
irithstanding her boasted wisdom, and her utter scorn of admira- 
&m, the young widow begins to turn her attention to the mirror, 
wid is in tbe very act of admiring herself, when she is surprised and 
^sconcertcd by the appearance of her uncle. The old gentleman 
qnietly expresses his opinion, that she does well to satisfy herself 
of the power of her ciiarms by personal inspection. He begins 
Jto talk to her of marriage ; but the widow in reply sketches a , 
■ ' 'esque picture of a Madrid beau, and adverts to the miseriea ! 
jprodent matches. The uncle takes lua \M."je, awi \Vt wafna I 
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^^■cfcougM. It ia the ouUide of liiiiifc*! imiwiw, where three 

^^^B «{ imt sdininn bave net, and am cs^canig th^ hopes toi 

^^^m dv&iius in BMuiets replete with loa^wnded metaphats. Nora 

^^^Bff thain boaet of having gained h^ Mi rljniw : tfaej candiil^ 

^^^B ackiuiwlec%e their ^nre, and eaA i»trwiham tome biidesqiu 

^^^B All venture wbkb bw occoired to him antade a£ dw house daring 

^^^ftiic oight. One relates hoir he vsa, aa he Aoo^t, stabbing 4 

^^^f dnl, and found that he had tfarnst has pouid bo a ekin of wini 

tiuit had been stolen. Meanwhile Ti'Msidi retonta maunrbti 

hastily from church, where, in spite ot htr leaolotitni, sba bit 

fallen despciBlely in love. To avoid co i^romi aii^ her digni^, 

a plan miut be devised wherebj the 7001^ gesdleBaau, whose jam 

is CsDuIlo, may visit her witboat knowing who she is;. Uiliaou, 

her coachman, who is the bnffooii of the [neoe, uodertakefi n> 

manage this, and goes in quest of Camilki. Meanwhile the ate 

three saitors, onknowD to each otbo", adopt vanons disgnises-a 

dealers in books, print«, and pictures, sod they arrive alnMl 

simnlCiuieotHly at the house. Each obtains an interview b Otis 

to dispose of his goods, and embraces the opportunitj 10 aiv* 

his passion. An amusing eaoug^ scene ensaes, in the predpiiati! 

retreat which they are obliged to make to avoid beit^ roo^J 

handled by the servauis, who are summoned by their mistreM. 

Id the second act Camillo is prevailed on to engage in tbe 1^ 
ventnre. He is dressed by the coachman in a doctor's cloak, A( 
hood is drawn over his eyes, and he is thus conducted bliodlidi 
through nomeroDS t nmings and windings to the bouse of the mAat^ 
This is another very comical scene. Leooarda receives him in ikt 
dark, but lights ore anerwords brought, and a Giunptnoas coDriiav 
is served. The lady remains masked, and the gentleman's patm- 
bation is snch that he cannot t^ste a morsel. Ue comparci bin- 
self to Alexander the Great, receiving the snspected cup fnn 
the hand of his physician. After a dialogue full of tender 4^ 
tion, the hood ia again drawn over CamHIo's iace, and he is bd 
back, to his own residence. The intrigue is thoa carried on E* 
days and weeks without the cavalier discovering either the mW 
or the residence of hia mistress. But the three rejected admifeni 
still mixing in the plot, become jealous of the coachman, ssi 
aAer several spirited scenes between them, an aSray ccmn, U 
which one of the suitors of Leonarda is wounded. This accidat 
occasions the denouement ; and Camillo, recognising in his iBt- 
known mistress the beautiful but hitherto invincible LeonirdSi 
receives her band mth joy and gratitude. 

The spiritual dramas of Lope de Yegu afford a no less liutb- 

fiil picture of the religious ideas prevalent in Spain during the 

_ idxteentb century. They ate a. telero^enwraft -roiiWna of hTisI"' 
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, B of piety, according to tlie views of the Romish Church, 
and the wildest fligbt» of imagination, eimoble4 and combined 
into a whole by a fine poetic epirit. As for the characters, we 
have boffoocs, saints, peasants, stadents, princee, God the Father, 
the infent Saviour, the Virgin, the Devil, and a host of allegorical 
petsonoges — the most motley assenably that the wildBat imagination 
cmdd bring together. The lives of the sainta eiMbit a larger 
portion of the dramatic apirit than the ' AatOB Saeramentales,' lint 
tke allegory connected with the latter imparts a higher dignity to 
it! reUgions mysticism. The spiritoal comedy entitled ' The Life 
of St Nicolas de Tolentino,' a saint of modem creation, opens 
nilh a conversation maintained hy a party of stadents dieplaying 
bat wit and emdition. Among them iti tlie tiif ore s^t, who 
qipeara to the greater advantage amidst the disorderly gaiety of 
ias companions. Satan, in disguise, joins the party; a, sltelctoa 
spears in the air ; the heavens open ; and the Almighty is seen on 
I ilhrone of judgment, attended hy Justice and Mercy, alternately 
oflaeucing his decisions. Nest occurs a love a£Giir between a 
gettleman named Feniso and a lady named Rosalia. Micolas 
iMnters in canonicals, and delivers a. sermoB, which is in the form 
1^ redondUks, while bis parents congratulate themselves on ibo 
hmotirof possessing such a son. Thns closes the first act At the 
CUming of the second we are introduced to a party of soldiers; 
tu Saint enters accompanied by several oion^, and offers a 
payer in the form of a sonnet. One of the brethren relates the 
tODKUitio history of his own conversion ; and numerous anecdotes 
of the lives of sunts ensue, interspersed with abstrase theological 
ngnmenta. St Nicolas prays again in a sonnet, the most beautiful 
Alt ootmrs in this sacred larce ; and while thus engaged lie rises 
iqnrards to heaven by the power of laith, as it wonld appear, bat 
nally by the aid of theatrical macliinery, which was now m^dng 
i^d progress. The Holy Virgin and St Angnstine descend &om 
luven to meet him. The scene of the third ant opens in Home, 
•here two cardinals are eihibitmg to the people the holy cere- 
do£h by torchlight. Uosic and pious exhortations odd to the 
lolemiuty of the scene. St Nicolas next appears embroiderii^ 
tbehsUt of his order, and ^ving utterance to pious ejaculations, 
which are accompanied by the chanting of invisible angels. The 
devil, attracted by the music, hastens to the spot, and suggests 
grievous temptations to the saint. The next scene is laid in 
pm^atory, where Satan appears, attended by lions, serpents, and 
other hideous animals ; and a monk, armed with a great broom, 
drives away the archfiend and bis suite. At the close of the 
drama St Nicolas, whose beatification is now complete, descends 
from heaven, clothed in a vestment bespangled mth stars ; and as 
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^^K loon as lie toaclies the earth, the soula of his father and 
^^H lire released irom purgatory, and rise to meet him. The 
^^K retanis hand in hand with ih porentH tu heaven, the tht 
^^V music accompanying their ascent. 

^^B Tlie plays of Lope de Vega nere univerudly read and 

^^K formed tliroughont Sp^n during the seventeenth century. Tbey 
^^K were at first published singly, but the most popular were after' 
^■^ warda collected into twealy-live volumes, partly during the Hfi 
and partly nfter the death of the author. These did not indudfl 
the ' Antos,' the preludes, and the interludes, which subsequenllj 
formed a separate publication in twelve volumes. It wouli 
require a considerable volume to give anytliing like a particuJu' 

IBCTOunt of his other poetic works — it is to bis diamaa alone thil 
he owes his immortality. 
CONTINITATION OF TDE SPANISH TltAMA ;— CALDEROK. 

Lope do Vega had now become the model of Spanish draiw- 
ti«B, and they soon appeared as numerous and as prolific as if 
Spain had been obliged to supply all the theatres in the world *ilh 
new plays. Honourable mention is made of Cristoval de TinW, 
a native of Valencia, usually distinguished by his military tillsirf 
Captain. He was contemporary with Cervantes and Lope i* 
Vega, and was one of thuse by wliom the last attempts were ttA 
to separate comedy from tragedy. The latter was his forte, ai 
bis pieces are dislinguished by a pure poetic spirit and a bdi 
energetic style. He had not the fertile imagination of Lope; bo^ 
like him, he was eveiy inch a Spaniard, and obeyed the inflneKf 
of the national taste, instead of allowing his own geniua (M 
scope, or conforming it to classic mles. His ' Semhamis ' If 
crude both in conception and execution, but it approncliBt tin 
tragic pathos of Cervantes in the 'Numaotia.' 'The Cruel C»- 
Muidra ' is more finished and systematic, and might, by a g<wd 
dramatist, be rendered a masterpiece of tragedy. Tlioie pecn- 
liarities which a cultivated taste would consider as faults in the 
work, are perfectly in unison with the spirit of the Spanish dnun», 
and it is therefore difficult to explain why it did not obtain gretUT 
popularity, escept on the ground that the tragic cbaracter ii 
sustained throughout without the intervention of comic scenes tO 
relieve the feelmgs. 

Another eminent dramatist of this period was Juan Peree da 
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Itad, who began so twly as his eeTenteenth year to write ^H 

Uftf B in the Etyle of Lope, and was conaidercd by him na hia first ^H 

M^il. His pieces are neither more systematic nor more finished ^H 

Bun those of Ids master, but they exhibit traces of tino t«lent for ^| 

I 



inCing dramatic ohacacter. In one of his comedies the amiablo 
tmry IV. is drawn to the life. He and Marshal Biron are riyala 
a loTe-aSair, and the latter, with a soldier'a tranknesa, avowing 
Attachment for the lady, the king consents to give place to 
, without appearing deeply affected by the Bacriiiee. 
Siioagh Montalvan died at the age of thirty-iive ; he was the 
lAor of nearly & hundred plays. 

We pass over others who followed in the same track, to notice 
we particularly the Spanish poet to whom his countrymen haye 
_ireu the appeUation of the prince of dramatists. Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca was descended from a noble family, and 
■lorn in the year IGOO. Ho is said to have written for the stage 
Iwfbre he had completed his fourteenth year. Having finished his 
Mnversity course at an early age, he attached himself, according 
WB tiie custom of the times, to some noble patrons at the court of 
[Sbdiid. Not satisfied, however, with this mode of coming before 
I'tke world, he entered the army, and served in several campaigns 
j'ln Italy and the Netherlands. Meanwhile his fame as a dramatic 
iBoet increased ; and Phihp IV., who was passionately fond of the 
SieBtre, and hail himself published several plays anonymously, 
^mceived that he had found in Calderon a man capable of giving 
^ebt to the court theatricals. He summoned him to Madrid, 
aayerted him with the military order of St lago, and attached 
^n pennanently to his court. The taste of Calderon was con- 
aiilted in all preparations for public festivities, and he often 
'llbiBiahed dramatic pieces expressly for such occasions. It was 
jfl^peoted of him that his dramas in genera! should be such as 
I (Iwianded considerable scenic splendour, so as to be suitable to 
file conrlly circles who were to witness them ; and no expense was 
^ared tu representing them with pomp and brilliancy. In his 
I Sfty-Becond year Calderon took holy orders, and thenceforth 
' k^ilied himself almost exclusively to the composition of the reli- 
rions plays called ' Autos Sacramentales.' At an advanced period 
mlus life he received ahighlycomplimentary letter from the Duke 
of Veraguaa, in which his grace begged of him a complete list of 
his pUys, because the booksellera were in the habit of selling the 
iro^B of inferior authors under his name. In reply, Calderon fur- 
tdihed a list of his ' autos sacramentales ' alone, sixty-eight in num- 
her. This was accompanied with a letter, intimating that he con- 
aderedallhis other worka as idle and unworthy of his genius; that 
be was determmed to follow the example ot t\\e\rt)iiV!^«iWp,a.'Bft- 
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pay M little respect to his temporal playa ss they did ; for they not 
only circulated others in hia name, hut had bo altered the titles of 
bis own tliat he himself could not recognise tfaem. Nevcrtbeleaa, 
when his Mend Jnan de Vera TassiE undertook to pnblish s com- 
plete edition of Mb dramatic norks, the aged aathor Assisted him 
BO far as to aathenticate all that are to be fotind in tliat colleotion. 
He died two years after, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 
According to his biographers he had written above 120 tragediw 
and comedies, 100 aacred allegorical pieces, and 100 humannu 
intertades. 

Calderon may be said to have brongiit the style of Lope dt 
Vega to perfection, and to have given the last polish to ibe 
genuine Spaouh drama -without altenng its nature. He wat 
equally Ingenious with Lope in the constraction of plots and thf 
comhination of incidents. If his invention was less bold, it wh 
also less rude ; and with respect to all that may be called rdiiw- 
ment, either in conception or execation, he opened for himstU t 
sphere entirety new. The delicacy of his art is particulad^ 
observable in his delineation of character, which is very aoperior 
to that of Lope. Not that he depicts individual chirMtfi 
instead of its general fonuB, for these had now become oatoraliMd 
on the Spanish stage, and bad asnrped the place of individiudit]'; 
but he abounds in characteristic traits, and shows himself to hin 
been a particularly acute observer of female mind and nmmen- 
This accuracy of observation was admirably adapted to the nicelj 
of his complicated intiiguee, while the elegance of his langtugi 
and versification gives harmony to the whole. To the dasno 
eye, these dramas appear irregular enough, bat they are perfectij 
true to the mies which the author prescribed to himself. 

The heroic or historic dramas of Calderon are, of all his po- 
dttctions, the most unequal in merit. He succeeded only when fct 
selected his materials from the annals of his own country ; to 
genius was &r too national, it maybe said too impetuous, to ad^ 
itself to foreign manners ; and when he has transferred to to 
Spanish stage snhjects either Irom Northern Europe or from Hit 
ancient history of Greece and Rome, the effect is generally pOfi 
He was particularly happy in painting the early scenes of SpiniA 
history; and the spectators imagined they saw on the sttgis 
revival of that national glory which, after tbreatenuig the wbob 
world, was now becoming extinct ; the ear was at the same tim 
gratified by poetry in which was combmed all the harmony of 
the most varied metres, with a prod^ahty of figure whid tlw 
Bpantsh tongue alone permitted. These were among the hapfital 
efforts of Calderon's genius. We select for analysis a his^mtd 
drama entitled ' £1 Frincipe Constante ' (' The Constant,* or ntbtr 
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< the Inflexible Prince ' ), or as we might say, the ' Portuguese 
B^oluB.' It is considered one of the best tragedies that Spain 
has produced ; and haimsg been translated by Schlegel, an enthu- 
siaBtic admirer of Calderon, it has been perform^ with much 
SQCoess in Germany. The unities of time said place in this 
drama are lost sight of in the unity of the heroic action, into 
which the purest spirit of pathos has been infused, without depart- 
ing from tibe national style of heroic comedy. Don Femando> 
a Portuguese prince, accompanied by his brother Don Henrique, 
lands on the coast of Barl^uy at the head of an army destined 
for the conquest of Tangiers. The first scene is laid in the gardens 
of the king of Fez, where some Christian slaves have been sum- 
moned to sing for the entertainment of their mistress Fenicia, a 
Moorish princess. *How,^ they ask in reply, 'can our songs 
appear sweet when accompanied only by the clank of our fetters?* 
^ey sing, nevertheless ; and presently the princess appears in 
the midst of her women, who praise her beauty with that Oriental 
extravagance of hyperbole which would be absurd in any other 
Soropean language. Fenicia repels their flattery, and speaks of 
a hidden grief, arising from a hopeless but unconquerable affec- 
iion. "Hie object of her love is Muley Sheik, the cousin of the 
kmg <^ Fez, and the commander of his fleet and army ; but her 
fiither has expressed his desire that she should marry Tarudant, 
Prince of Morocco. She is in the midst of the distress arising 
from this intimation, when Muley comes to announce to the king 
the arrival of the Portuguese fleet. He receives orders to oppose 
the landing, and this encounter is the subject of the next scene. 
Some evil omens have occurred to the Christian host during the 
voyage, and Fernando is endeavouring to dispel from the hearts 
of his knights the superstitious fear which has been the conse- 
quence, when he is attacked by Muley Sheik at the head of a 
small body of cavalry, which has been hastily collected. Fernando 
obtains an easy victory, and Muley himself £alls into his hands ; 
hut on learning the critical position of his captive with respect to 
the object of his aflections, and the danger he is in of losing her 
for ever, the generous conqueror sets him free without ransom. 
Meanwhile the kings of Fez and Morocco have assembled their 
troops, and advance with an overwhelming force. The Chris- 
tians are vanquished. They are not even permitted the honour 
of dying on the field; and Fernando, after a brave struggle, 
surrenders to the king of Fez. His brother Henry follows 
his example, with the flower of the Portuguese army. The 
Moorish king treats them with the utmost courtesy, but declares 
that he cannot release them unless he obtains the restitution of 
Ceuta. He sends Henry back to announce to the Portuguese 
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TW lowest of bartiamiu;, deMzade 

Of Chmtian faith; much more a rainoelT «a 

Of Portugal, a fojaier of the Cnas. 

Tis plain to me, that in his djing wffl 

?? .W'iSr^. ^**^ ""^^^ «*«°Se condition. 
Not that fulfilled it ihoold be tTSe lettraT^ 

But that it Mhould be known how much hi^ heart 
A brothers freedom prized. But other means 
Must bo employed to seek it-peace or war. 
How could a Christian prince with honour yield 
A city to the Moors bought with the price 
Of his own blood ? For he it was who fiiBt, 
Armed with a slender buckler and his sword, 
riantod our country's banner on its walls 
JJut grant wo overlook this valiant deed • 
Shall wo forsake a city tliat hath reared' 
Withm Its walls now temples to our God? 
Our faith, religion, Christian piety, 
Our oountry*B honow, a\l ioxVA^ V\x^ ^<ft«^ 
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What! shall those mansions of the Living God 
Beceive the Moorish crescent ? sliall then* walls 
Ke-echo to the insulting coursers' hoof 
Lodged in the sacred courts, or to the creed 
Of unbelievers? Where our God hath fixed 
His dwelling, shall we drive his people forth ? 
Shall we expose the faithful who inhabit 
The town, our new possession, to the wiles 
That haply might induce them to abjure 
Their faith? Shall we expose the Christian youth 
To be instructed by the infidels 
In their own barbarous rites ? And is it meet 
So many perish to redeem one man 
From bondage ? And what am I but a man ? 
. A man now reft of his nobility ; 

No more a prince or soldier — a mere slave! 
And shall a slave at such a dreadful price 
Kedeem his life ! Look down upon me, king, 
Behold thy slave, who asks not to be free ; 
Such ransom I abjure! Henry, return ; 
And tell our countrymen that thou hast left 
Thy brother buried on the Afric shore ; 
For life is here indeed a living death I 
Christians, henceforth believe Fernando dead ! 
Hoors seize your slave ! My captive countrymen, 
Another comrade joins your hapless band! 
Monarch, kind brother. Moors, and Chiistians, all 
Bear witness to a prince's constancy. 
Whose love of God, his counti*y, and his faith, 
O'erlived the frowns of fortune I' * 

'he king replies — 

^ Proud and ungrateful prince, and is it thus 
Thou spum'st my favour, thus repay'st my kindness? 
Beniest my sole request? Perhaps thou here 
Beemest thyself sole ruler, and wouldst sway 
My kingdom. But henceforth thou shalt be known 
By that \ile name thou hast thyself assumed — 
A slave ! thou shalt be treated as a slave ! 
Thy brother and thy countrymen shall see 
Thee lick the dust, and kiss my royal feet! ' 

^ter vain solicitation and expostulation, the king summons 

officer — 

' * Hence with this captive, rank him with the rest; 
Bind on his neck and limbs a heavy chain ; 

* Roacoe's Translation of Sismondi's * Litterature du Midi de TEurope.* 
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1^ irifMt taaks M h)> prood beait ha InnnUedl 

Xmar nHk Us alk manUe ; ba U* inm 

TlMQfaAml Uia food the bbekMlKMd; 

WWv Ua drink; his bed achiDjidl; 

Ami let ha KTvanta Bhare tbor Dartar^ fate.* 



AnwDilo U next seen in tbe garden UNwriig among the otbir 
«luiw. Tkm Jiun Coutmlio, Count of tGnha, one of the Foita- 
giUNV luiighu, vows not to leave Inn, tad Makes him knonn 
10 bis feflow-priBODeiB, all of whom do him homage in the midit 
id dieir Ruffcrings. Mulej Sheik now arrivee, and conlriiing 
U bo alone with Fernando, assures him that loyalty and honniii 
make their loved abode in the heart of a Moor, and that bt | 
has come not to confer a favoor, bnt to discharge a 
tlien hastily informs him where he will find in his prison it 
nents for breaking his fettcra ; that be himself will bantjl 
window bars; and that a. vessel wiU bereadj at the BhraetoV 
"'nhomc- The king enters st this moment; but, &r ftontfl 
ding the Rulfloct of their intercourse, he commits to ~ 
e coMtody of tliu Prince Fernando, and engages Mm by s^ 
f honour anil duty to fiiltil his orders concerning him, eij ._ 
U coitddniiiie tliat hu alune is above all corruption. Muleyfb 
it hi* jinsillon U now changed; he hesitates between honiiarCN 
11 hnnit utid gratitude on the other ; and he consults Te- 
la to thn paHi of duty. The prince derides against hinud( 
refusing to avail bimsolf of any means of escape, and Mnley tub- 
nits at last with regret to what appears to be the law of duty tti 
of honour. At tito cummencement of tbe third act we find fain 
.•Dploying another metliod, and imploring the compassion of (^ 
' lug on behalf of Fenmudo. lie gives an flffeeting picture of ll« 
Wilition to wbicli tbe unhappy captive is reduced: sleeping ioa 
,_un|i dnngeon; oceupiud in the most servile labour; pining witt 
linngcr, and sinking nndor disease. Our sb^ would not saSa 
ui an Bllusiou to suniu of the details of misery that here ooeoi- 
n king hears thi^io revolting particulars, bnt con^dering An 
July aa the result of tbu prince's own obstinacy, he simply lepliK 
'"IS* woU, Muley.' Fonitia in her turn comes to intereedfl,W 
iinanilK her to be silent- An ambauador fiio 

and another IVnm Portugal ore annoonced, and th^ bn 

,. .0 be Tamdant and AlphonsoV., who, availing theniBd»«rf 
_io protection of lb" law of nations, have come to negotiate ftlfr 
Hveral intarcstl In )>ersan. Alphonso offers, aa his hretlwrt 
I, money (o twice the amount of the value of the oityof 
, and ilPcUres tluit if it be refitsed his forces are ie«dy (» 
fate AStion with fire and ewori \ TaxuiiaA «^^cjaaM V 
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) meet him with tlie army of Morocco, and repel hia 
ihreittened iavasion ; while the king of Fez persists in refusing to 
liberate Fernando on any other terms Ihun the restitution of Ceuta. 
He bestows Fenlda on his oliy, and orders Mnley to attend her to 
Morocco. Muley prepares to obey, notwithataniliag the pain it 
^ves h'"i to abandon his friend in hh misery, and the still 
greater agony he must feel in nfsistiiig at the nuptials of his 



The scene cbangca, and Don Fernando is carried in on a mat 
and laid on the ground, overcome by the weight of sUvery, 
disease, and misery. He speaks, however, of his sufferings aa 
mercifully appointed trials, and returns thanks to Heaven for 
every paug as the pledge of his approaching beatification. Mean- 
while the king, with Tarudant and Fenicia, pass through the 
street where he is lying. ' Bestow your alms,' cries Don Fernando, 
'onapooT enfierer, a human being like yourselves. lam sick, 
and poor, and dying of hnnger.' The king tolls him that hia 
wellbeing depends on himself alone; tliat the terms are still the 
tame, and that his misery results only from obstinacy. The reply 
of Fernando is truly Oriental, In eiplaining that mercy is the 
firat duty of kings, ho shows that every cIoes of creation bears 
emblems of royalty : the lion, the monarch of beasts ; the eagle 
of birds; the dolphin of fish; the pomegranate of finiita; the 
dtamond of minerals; and he cites traditions to show that the 
'rirtne of generosity has always been attached to each of these 
emblems. He reminds the king farther, that as a. man he is 
■Qied to him by his royal blood, notwithstanding the diflerence 
in their creed, and that crnelty is alike condemned by every reli- 
poa. Still while the princa believes it his duty thus to expos- 
tnlUe, he desires not life but martyrdom, which he expects at the 
hands of the kii^. ' When you pity yonraelf, Don Fernando," 
ICfdies the monarch, ' I will pity you too.' AAer the Moorish 
princeB have retired, Joan Coutinho brings hjm bread ; and the i 
ivince, feelbg his end approach, begs that he may be invested in 
hdy garments, as he is the grandmaster of a religions and mili- 
tuy order. He expresses his assarauce of entering the mansion! | 
of the blessed, grounded partly, it would appear, on the fact that 
In had consecrated lo many churches to the divine service an J 
luttt. His companions tlien bear him away in their arms. The ' 
scene changes. It is the coast of Africa, and the Portuguese 
froops, headed by Alphonso and Henry, have just landed. The 
^Mde of the deceased Fernando, in the habit of his order, appears 
to them, and promises victory. The scene again changes, and 
Ihe king appears on the walls of Fez surronnded by his ^oa.rffi, 
Tba coffin o£ Den Fernando is brought EorwatilXi^ jMamCu-aSa^ 
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^t iniiij^ht, mill iiiilltarj mnelc it heard 
.■iBhijf Fcniando iii'pears with s torcli in ] 
'■ ibt I'unugaese anny bcDCSth the w\ 
.,,: kiag ihot hv 1ms vanqulglifd but ally Tk 
^Uimcvo with Foiiiciii, and th&t both uen 
11 wiUing to exeliauge tham for 
- ii in deep distress, for F 
. I lu tell Alphoiiso; but the Portnguoe 
■. i-orBT even his mortnl remains, sndfori 
'M'.'ia ami all the other prisaDera; onlf. 
-'.iill be given in marriago to Muley Sheik 
' ' lirnTe Moor fur his past kindnesB. TiM 
''(jjbci''''^'. '•"i Alphouso comniilB to the care of hi» 
,j the rvlies uf the newly -canonised saint of FottngtL 
lor poetry; but the hislorical records of 
^^^ r, published by authority, inform us thilJ 

^T't^tfinpod aptivity was oiring to the troubles inPoitiil 
^^ jfiimy of the reigniug princes; tliat he lemuaA 
^f—r »Iu<d £'<« ymre, during wliicli he experienced b< 
tha: hii tcmuns ncre not redeemed iat tl 



s lie Cap* 7 Espada. the plots of Calderou 
« v.« pan to intnnte thst none but a Spaoiaid, nM 
BOKil i« the ki»d uf mental exercise, can follow the tat 
k «f llw iamigM at the first perusal or representstioa. ' 
iKOlM ia (Le accumulation of snrpmes; in plnngiDg 
il dMiacUn i«o one difficulty t^er another, and n 
W itiaig1y-«xcited interest nndintinished tg the butt. 
' 'a, be paid still less attention than Lope de 1 
a the saccessioD of the scenes, and his dwM 
4 just as suits his own cocvenienoe. The %■) 
[tdon e»crjt!>ing of this Bort, if it [mjdiiced* i 
a villi diwiatiu truth. The dnaaalw piram 
I Ywy few, and the same under diffeiwt na 
"is different pieces. They differ in no material pi 
1 mentbned iu speaking of Lope de Vm. ' 
i feeling also is the same. The maiive cnvi 
is a licentious gallantry; the rotoanric iccOMP 
d murders; the mysteries are night scenes; and 
ir and jealousy are allowed fhll scope. 
II writers, in their zeal for the prindplei of 
have charged Calderon with insolting the 4 
», by represeuting it as composed of t«mi ' " 
■ ■ ; coqnettes. It does not follow, 
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iM he believed no other existed; but that this certiLinly vis 
COnspicnouB clasB in Madrid, and the one which of all others the 
jnoltitnde chose to see represented in tlie fury of their pAssions 
and the ingenuity of their artifiees. Until within the last half- 
Oentmy, the characters of the fictitious literttture of England were 
ilmoBt exclusively taken from the higher valks of life; bat a 
foreigner would ^egio\is[y err who should thence conclude that 
there were neither petisants, dot tradesmen, nor artisans in : ' ' 
cotintry till withiti a few years ago, when the taste for tales about 
lords and lailies had gone out of fashion, and those were most in 
request which described the working-classes. It has also been 
remarked, thut lie bos violated nature in these comedies, by 
pntting loiiy poetic language into the mouths of valets and ladies'' 
nuuds. Thus in the play entitled ' Misfortune Comes Well if it 
Comes Alone,' a maid addresses her young mistress, who has risen 
in cheerful mood, by saying, ' that Aurora would not have done 
I .wrong had she continued to sleep in her snowy crystal that 
I morning, because the light of her mistress' charms would have 
■nfficed to draw aside the curtains from the couch of Sol.' But 
the HerraTitB of the seventeenth century were much less removed 
fai this respect from their masters and mistresses than are those of | 
' the present day. Whenever romantic gallantry had occasion to 
I ^eak in the tone of tenderness or admiration, every idea, according 
to Spanish usage, became a metaphor; and Calderon, who was a 
tiiorongh Spaniard, gave the rem to his fancy when such oppor- 
tnnitiefi occurred. This style of langui^e, he it remembered, was 
s vernacular property of the ancient national poetry which arose 
AOODg the people, and was never the exclusive property of the 
sristocracy. A less pardonable defect is that of employing servants 
to bring out stale jests, and meaningless puns ; but it seems that 
buffoonery and servants' jests were considered indispensable in 
' diis kind of comedy; and the fault seems to have lain in the 
taste of the public rather than in that of the poet. 

The religious dramas of Calderon abound in fine poetry and 
wM creations of the imagination. It must be admitted that they 
are deeply founded on the bigotry and superstition of the author's 
creed, and that they assign to the Christian religion morals more 
Corrapt and passions more ferocions than any other writer haft 
dared to pkce under such sacred auspices. Two of the most 
ingenious of these compositions are the ' Devotion of the Cross ' and 
the 'Pnrgatory of St Patrick.' In the former, we haven professed 
b^and and assassin erecting the sign of the cross over eacb of his 
victims, and bearing its impress also on his breast ; and though he 
at cut off in tho midst of his crimes, yet because of hia reiMMSsa. 
for this sacred EiTnhoJ he is reanimated, m order \o ccmtes V\asi* J 
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self and receive abBolution. Hie siBter, more abandoned, a 
possible, more ferocious than himself, is cm the point of being 
apprehended ftnd paying the penalty of her iniquities, vben she 
throws her arms round a cross, which rises into the ekiea sod 
bears her awa,y irom merited Tengeance. The immorality of the 
Spanish comedies of intrigue have been partially escused on the 
ground that the poet portrayed, without approving, the momlt 
which he found prevailing in a certain cbrcle. But here the 
grossest immorality is depicted under the saoction of religion, and 
the deepest crimes are retrieved by an attention to trivial cere- 

The opinions of critics are greatly at variance with respect ti 
the general merit of Calderon's works. The bright poetic gJo¥ 
of his imagination, and the captivating music of his verse iii 
admitted by all ; but while the Spanish and German critics peroeivt 
no serioQB drawback on these excellences, the Prencb complaio 
bitterly of the exuberance of his images, his inoongrnities anil 
aDachrooisms, and above all, his frightful immorality and impielf ■ 
These charges are but too just according to our views of proprietj^; 
and it must be considered a proof of corruption, both in tad« 
and morals, having made considerable progress in Spain, that time 
things did not appear serious defects, and were not effectually 
marked with public disapprobation in the S^e that gave birth ta 
this most gifted of Spanish poets. 

In consequence of the popularity attained by Lope de V^ 
and Calderon, the passion for composing dramas became M 
epidemic as that for writmg sonnets had formerly been. Tbe 
fecundity of Perez de Mootalvan, who had written neadj » 
hnndred playB before reaching his thirtyrfifth year, was not pe^ 
mitted to remain a soUtary example ; and we are better fumiihtil 
with the means of estimating the number of dramas prodnced tt 
this time than of judging their merits. No one seemed to thinkof 
improving the principles of Spanish comedy, or to aim at distin- 
gnishing himself by any particnlar origuiality. The very few flio 
obtained celebrity were those who endeavoured to attain graf 
regalarity of composition than Calderon, with equal ingenuity Utd 
refinement. Such were Antonio de Solfs, still more iamoni tt 
a historian ; Augustin MoreCo and Juan de Hoz, who excaSal 
in comic character ; Tirso de Molina, the reputed author rf . 
Bjrwards of seventy plays still extant ; Frandsco de Btjas, ti( 
K bated for the complexity of his plots ; Augustin ds St^Brif 
BXorres, who adopted the affected style of Gongora ; Al1^Jyffl || 
K4e Mescna; and others too numerous even to mention. ^ 

I Some attempts have been made to form an estiroats dm 
number of Spanish dramas which this age produced. Lt Hofl 
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II BBninerated 3852, of irhich the greater part belongs to the 
time of Calderoc. But even if this lut contaiDH all the printed 
piftjs known to the literary norld, it may be presumed that 
thMe remaming in manuscript are vastly more numerous; for be it 
remembered that of the 2000 pieces even of the idolised Lope 
de Tega, only about 300 were committed to the press. 



THE BJtOTHEES LEONAJIDO BE AEGENSOLA. 

Among the poets of this period, a high rank mn^t be asBigned 
to these two brothers, who havo been styled the Horaces of Spwi. 
They belonged to an honourable family of Italian origin, but 
' veaidiiig in Arragon. Lupoccio, tho eldest, was bom in 1565, and 
IB his twentieth year was the author of three tragedies, which 
we performed with success. But his poetic fame does not rest 
' upon these ; his enthusiastic admiratioii of Horace led him t 
I -tbandon dramatic writing for a sphere in which he could imitat 
'his favourite, and he was eminently successful. Alter being 
I MOretary to the Empress Maria, and chamberlain to the Arch- , 
I dnke Albert, he was appointed royal historiographer of Arragon 
ij Philip in. He was afterwaiilB induced to visit Italy with 
t Sob Count de Lemos, and was appointed secretary of state and of 
' 'War for Naples; but amidst the various and onerous duties of 
''tills office he prosecuted his poetic labours, and continued his 
Arragonese annals. He died in 1613, and, like Virgil, burned 
ft considerable portion cE his poetry when he felt his end 8p 
proocbing. 

Bartoiom^, the younger Leonardo de Argensola, was bom u 
1566, and entered the church. It was his lot to be appointed 
diaplain to the various parties whom Lnpercio served as secre- 
tary, BO that the two brothers pursued their career is the closest I 
eompanionahip so long as the elder lived. But Bartolorafi survived 
him eighteen years, dying at Saragosaa in 1631. Such was the 
extraordinary similarity of character, taste, and talent, in these 
two brothers, that in a critical pomt of view the poetry of the 
Argensolas is considered as one, and in some cases it is impossible 
to distinguiah their eomposifions. Tliey we niA TsnasWAt ^^w J 
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EPIC POKTRT. 



ERCILLA. 



^^ ^ the nnsuccessful attempts at epopee, we must notice 

^ <.j^l«Qcana' of Alonzo de Krcilla y Za^»; e poem whkk 
v^m^ to want of a better epic in the S^pamsh laDgasge, bu 
v^lt the same category with liomer, Yizgil, Tasso, Camoena, 
^ ' — B, and which has thus become better known beyond tte 
^ linn many other Spanish works much more wwthy of 
^^^^ H aswakens, however, great interest in the amiable sn* 
^1^^^ fl^hn'i ^om the remarkable events of his own biograpbf 
%ltM il «aibo4ies ; for, unlike other epic poets, Erdlla is the 
^^^^ ^ his own story, and avowedly confines himself to &cti** 

« Ml li particularly the com In tho first part of the woric In the ncflDi,!* 
MMMt-MB^Mv jbreaks the thread of the nan&Uve b^ epiwadcs wtUi rapematiual bmh^ 
ipr siv not well executed. 




s are portraits from the life; and if hig imaginstion 

it allowed &ay exercise, it ia ctiieSy in the grbaping of his 
pictures. Tlie subject he chose wna a novel and striking one — 
tbe BBT^e tribes of the new world brought into contact with 
givilifted nations ; the love of rude independence, on the one hand, 
in deadly conflict with cruel avarice, superstitious zenl, and mis- 
gnided heroism on the other. The poetic talent of Ercilla naa 
beneath so rich a subject, and his knowledge of the rules of the 
epic was very imperfect; but though he failed to produce a good 
poem, he succeeded in telling an interesting story. 

Kn^a was bom at Madrid in 1633, and in his childhood became 
page to Don Philip, afterwards Philip II., whom he accompanied 
m his travels into Italy, the Netherlands, and England. Boring 
titeir residence in London, cooaeqasnt on Philip's marriage wilh 
Queen Mary, the nevrs arrived tlmt the Araucans, an Indian 

. tribe in Sonth America, had revolted against the Spanish domi- 
laon. This insurrection appeared to be of a more serious nature 
than any of these that had hitherto occurred in the annals of 
Spanish conquest in the new world ; and the chai^ of subduing 
the refractory tribe was committed to Geronimo de Alderete, who 
had come over to England from Peru, and now received the 
appointment of Adelantado, or military commander of Cliiii. 
EkHU quitted the personal service of the prince, and joined him- 
»elf to this advenlurouB expedition, ' girding on his sword,' as he 
Bspreeses it, ' for the first time in the twenty-first year of his 
»g6.' The array, having reached its destination, found that it 
had undertaken no trifling warlare. Unlike the Indians of 
the torrid zone, tlie Araucans were a Iiardy as well as valiant 
race; and no less persevering than impetuous in their valour. 
'Though poBSeaaing,' says Ercilla, 'only a very flat district of 
COontry, about twenty leagues in length, without a single town, 
itrongbold, or even wall withm it : though surrotmded with 
planish fortresses, and themselves without Buhuble anns for 
mrikre, they made such a goUant stand against the invadeia, as 
nanlted not only in the recovery, but the continued maintenance 
of their independence. Instead of the subjects, they were reoog- 
■ised as t)ie honourable foes, and in process of time the allies nnd 
liiends of the Spanish monarchy.' " Here Ercilla had an oppor- 
ttodty of indulging both his love of daring enterprise, and his 
talent for observing men and manners. In the midst of his ex- 
^Oits he conceived with youthfol ambition the project of writing 
a nftiratlve of this war in the form of an epic poem. After the 
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and his 

r writing ^H 
Lfter the ^1 



•.nh * '^ Wignes of a m&rcli, he deiottd the 

^^(^•^J^iMliWwry labour; wielding, u he sap, tht 

^^(/^■^^ (yinnis, and obliged sometimea lo mils m 

Jl^prf - ^B*"!" "^ pS'Pe' so small aa to contwa btit si 

^^Z'*** .^1*''''* '''^ '"'^^ P'^'' "'^'B poem, cwiMitiii; cf 

^^ n* fasting for new adveutnrea, and a more citra- 

^^^*y^riff— I he penetrated to the utmost eUienilj 

^^ j** jl^ii-»n coDtiueut. In company with ten uf tut 

Xt^J^ijficfl crossed the dangeroos strait of CUloBit 

^H^*^^^ orved on & tree the record of bis haring b«si 

p^rf*^,^^ the ialand beyond. Upon his retnni, EnaDi 

l^*|^j^-' ■ premature and shameful death. At tin dlj 

^^f^Si the head- quarters of the Spanish army, il id 

jfi^^ipwiier to hold a tournament in hononr of tiie ami- 

t^^/S^ ■<■ to the throne of Spain, the news of iM 

4* ' «i<m:^)' A trial of skill between Ercilla and anotllK 

. Tiiiirtial amuBcmeDt ended in strife and confiinQiL 
I iljirda Uurtado de Mendoza, having, »» its 
-iL!.])Bcted a conspiracy against bis anthorilj, 
•",.,,.'■ .1 I his w^s the commencement of the mutiny, •» 
> uiuhe A salutary esample for the maintenana d 
_ M chief actors in the fray were apprehended m ring- 
id thu hasty young general* ordered them to be beheaded 
Ercilla ssya that he was ateady on the saftiH 
■ U oat his neck for the axe, when Don Ganla «« 
nn correct information that the affi^y had bed 
d the acnteoce of death was reTolced. He retnnnJ 
(1 he was thirty years of age, full of hope both «« 
tl a poet. He dedicated his ' Araucana ' to the king, 
my rhilip took little notice either of hint or hismiA. 
<i)ily wounded by liiis neglect, nothing could dimiiM 
_. kikttaohmrJit of the poet to his cold-hearted soyetb^ 
f nuuk of Ikvour he received was from the Empent 
K II., who appouited him one of bis chamberlaini; et 
nvor, of very little pecuniary value. Dissatisfied irlUi 

[oilhi travollod about from place to place: the streuiK'f 

r. liv Mva, ntu agaiust him ; he was destitute and foniiniiH 
1 ,\iiiiiolou8 of having merited reward by long and haitoa- 
I . i.'ii. His Iwt years were spent in obscurity at Hs4*Ji 
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time of tia death is not exactly known, but it was after ■ 
had attained bis sixtieth year. Ercilla is known to t!ie I 
rid only by his 'Arancana,' and by a few line a of no great 

P' El Famaso Eepaiiol.' 
GOKftORA AND THE CULTORISTS. 

ntB varions papils of the clasaic school fonnded by BoBcan con- 
ned to cultivate lyric and bucolic poetry, to which elegant satire 
B added alter the impulae had been given by the Argeusolas. 
is school woB on the docUoe in Italy, but it mamtaiDed its gronnd 
^ain iji spite of the partisanB of Lope de Vega's irregularity, 
1 a iautastic sect which at this period attempted to create a new 
Kb. in Spanish poetry, by the opposite extreme of exquisite re- 
Bment. Of tiie latter party we are cow to speak. Its founder 
] idol was Luis de (jrdngors, whose name has become a by-word 
literatnre. He was a man of shrewd and powerful mind, but 
irerted by a prosecution of the most ahsurd critical reveries. 
iwBS bom at Cordova in 1561, and was educated, it is said, for 
) legal profeeaioa. But his tastes were too poetical to allow 
a to study with success ; and after living many years poor and 
patronised in his native city, he took holy orders to insure a. 
beistence. Perhaps the struggles with the frowns of fortune in 
dch his whole life was spent, contributed to sharpen that caustio 
i for which he was so remarkable. In early life he wrote satiri- 
1 Bonnets, romances, and songs, which have seldom been exceeded 
bitterness. In these the language and versification ai'c elegant 
i correct; and irom the piquant simpUcity of the style, it could 
ver have been anticipated that the ambition of introducing some- 
ing new in literature would have betrayed the author into the 
'ectation which aiterwards distinguished him. The following is 
uulated by Dr Bowring : — 



' Riches will serve for titles too — 
That'a trao— thnt's true ! 
Juid they love most who oftanest sigh — 
That's a lie— that's a lie I 

That crowns g^ve virtue — power givea wit. 
That follies well on proud ones at ; 
That poor men's slips deserve a halter, 
While hoaoars crown the great irfauiWi ■, 
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That 'nointed kings no wrong can do. 
No right such worms as I and you — 
That's true — that's true ! 

To say a dull and sleepy warden 
Can guard a many-portalled garden ; 
That woes which darken many a day. 
One moment's smile can charm away ; 
To say you think that Celia's eye 
Speaks aught but trick and treachery — 
That's a lie— that's a lie 1 

That wisdom's bought and virtue sold ; 
And that you can provide with gold. 
For court a garter or a star, 
And valour fit for peace or war ; 
And purchase knowledge at the U- 
Niversity for P. or Q. — 

That's true — that's true ! 

They must be gagged who go to court. 
And bless, besides, the gagger for't ; 
That rank-less must be scourged, and thank 
The scourgers when they're men of rank ; 
The humble poor man's form and hue 
Deserve both shame and suffering too — 
That's true — that's true ! 

But wondrous favours to be done, 
And glorious prizes to be won ; 
And downy pillows for our head, 
And thornless roses for our bed ; 
From monarch's words — you'll trust and try, 
And risk your honour on the die — 
That's a lie — that's a lie ! 

That he who in the courts of law 
Defends his person or estate, 
Should have the privilege to draw 
Upon the mighty river Plate ; 
And spite of all that ho can do, 
Ho will be plucked, and laughed at too — 
That's true — that's true ! 

To sow of pure and honest seeds, 
And gather nought but waste and weeds ; 
And to pretend our care and toil 
Had well prepared the ungrateful soil ; 
And then on righteous heaven to cry, 
As 'twere unjust — and ask it why ? 
That's a lie— that's a lie 1'"' 
* Obras. Lisboa, U. p. 56,— XncYoct. ol^-^ti.vci^-^.'iW, 
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probably in a fit of vexation tliat Gongora conceived tlie 
lOti ol dtstingai^ing hEmself hj the invention of a peculiar poetic 
pbwieolog}', to ha called tlie EsHlo CiiUo, or polished style. In 
Order lo accomplisli this, he formed with great labour and research 
MBffBcJed, ohacure, and ridiculously allegorical language, totally at 
fMiance with all the ordinary modes either of speaking or writing. 
E^e Dot only sought the most uncommon words, but attached to 
Mmmon ones a new signification, and laid mythology under con- 
Wbntion for fresh omamonts. He used in Spsuish the boldest 
Invmions of the Greek and Latin ; and invented o new system of 
pnuctnation, to determine the senae. Tlie most obvious feature, 
»*ever, of the stylo is, that it consists almost entirely of meta- 
P^ra heaped npon cacli other in so grotesque a mass, tliat it is 
>&sn difficult to discover the real meaning. Witness the following 
inse translation of a sonnet wliioh was sent to his friend Luis de 
Mvia, in commendation of his hintury of three popes : — 

' This pticin, wliicli Bavia has now presented to tlio world, if not 
led up in numbers, yet tiled down into a wiso arraugunicut, and 
tked into sliape by Icsj^ing-, is a cultivated record, whoso gray- 
mded style, thoiighnoCmetricatia well conbeil.BndatealBtlireepilots 
r tho BBcrcd bark of the ahurch from the devastatians of time, and 
Scues them from oblivion. But ths pea that tlina immortalisea tlie 
lavonly Curn-koya on tliu bronze of its history i% not a poii, but tlie 
r/ of ages. It throwB open to tboir names, not the gates of failing 
emory wliicli stamps shadows on masses of poem, but tho gates of 
Unortalitv.' 



In this manner Gongorawroteliis'Bo]edades,'hia 'Polyphemus,' 
id Beveral other pieces. In the former he speaks of a maiden so 
loutiful that sho might parch up Norway with her two suns, and 
each Ethiopia with her two hands. It is impossible to do jiistice 
this style in translation, because we cannot display iu our own 
Dguago those iabyrintha of phrases which make the original so 
(genre. The following passage, however, has been attempted both 
^puch and English ; — 

Pi 



* 'Twos in the flowery season of the year. 
When fuir Eurupa's spoiler in disguise — 
(On his fierce front his glittoring arms arise 
A half-reoon'a hems, while the sun's rays appear 
Brightening his spooklod coat)— the pride of lieavon. 
Pastured od stars amid the BE^pphire flelds ; 
"When he, most worthy of tho offico given 
To Ida's boy — to hold Jove's cup ito -jiolda 



Imiiiorlidjwee — ^wMnvxoelDed in 
Confiding to tho w«vm fail 
The na Telentiag seodi the stniiw 
To the far loftfy groYeM, glad to repmi 
Echoes than old Arioi^B ahdUL more 



Hie foDowii^ stanas aie from ' Polyplmnii:' — 

* Cjdopa— tenifie «a of Oceania 

LOdb a TMi mountain roae fab 
Wb fliittile eye cast like a flame 

Its gunoes glittering as the morning beam. 
A migntj pine supported where he trod 

His giant steps^ a trmnMing twig far him. 
Which sometimes sened to walk witliy or to drive 
His dieop to pasture^ idiere the aeapnjmpha live. 




His jet-black hair in wavy darimess faong^ 

Dark as the tides of the Lethean deep^ 
Loose to the winds^ and shaggy masses 6luDg 

To his dread face; like a wild torrentfa sw o e p 
EGs beard far down his ragged bosom flnqg 

A savage vdl; while scarce the maaay heap 
Of ropy ringlets his vast hands divide^ 
That floated like the briny waters wide. 

Not mountainoos Trinacria ever gave 

Such fierce and unformed savage to the day — 

Swift as the winds his feet, to chase or brave 
The forest hordes, whose battle is his play, 

Whose spoils he beus ; o'er his vast shoulders wave 
Their variegated skins^ wont to dismay 

The shepherds and their flocks. And now he came 

Driving his herds to fold 'neath the still twilight bean. 

With hempen cords and wild bees' wax he bocmd 
A hundred reeds, whose music wild and shrilly 

Repeated by the mountain echoes round, 
Shook every trembling grove, and stream, and hilL 

Tho ocean heaves, the Triton's shells resound 
No more ; the awe-struck vesseFs streamers fill 

With the shook air, and bear in haste away; 

Such was the giant's sweetest harmony.^ 

Gongora^s labours do not appear to have materially improfed 

his worldly circnmstances ; fbr at his death in 1627 he heU 

merely the office of titulai chsglBinto \Xi!^AuQD%. Bot he ins le- 



itnded with the proibnnil admiration of a, nnmerons party, betwisen 
wham and the followers of Lope de Vega there was a sharp con- 
test for public favour. None of his imitators, however, had the 
aatiTe talent of Gongora, and they soon divided into two sects — 
the first called CullorUton, retaining only the pedantry of their 
rounder; and the second aspiring to his genins by revelling in 
the wildest regions of lancy, and seeking strange ideas as well as 
scoentric language. These were called Cmtceptislas, from the 
soticepfog, conceptions, or rather conceits, of which they were tha 
wthors. 



The lofty character and fertile genius of the Spanish nation had 
long lived and flourished in spite of the crushing- power of civil 
deapotiam, and the still more formidable terrors of the stake and 
the dungeon. But the energies of the people were at length 
Gxhansted, and the national genius blighted. It is true that 
national crime as yet bad been but as a worm at the root of 
literature, and that the heroes who followed the stfrndards of 
Ferdinand, Isabella, and Charles V., and who executed the bloody 
mandates of Phflip II., could glory in the talents of Boacan, 
Cervantea, Lope de Vega, and thoir contemporaries; but tha 
(anker had touched even these, and in their successors the decay 
qiread rapidly and widely, till every branch of literature drooped 
tad withered. 

Among the last Spanish poets of renown was Don Francisca 
Gomez de Quevedo y Villegas, a man who, in his actions aa well 
U in his writmgs, displayed both originality and judgment, bat 
became the victim of the misrule onder which he had the misfor- 
tnne to live. 

He was bom of a noble family at Madrid in 1580, and waa 
hronght up in the palace by bis widowed mother, who was one of 
the ladies of the royal honsehold. She died when ho was still 
»ery young, and he was sent by his guardian to the univerBity of 
AlcallL Here he is said to have obtained the degree of doctor in 
tbeology at fifteen years of age, and to have acquired the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, AJabic, French, and Italian languages, besides 
pOTBuing the nBoa! routmo of scholastic studies, including theoUi^f , 
law, belles lettres, pbiJology, natural phWosop'oy, sq4 ■w«&cmft. 



He 



bat he aeqaired ia tke wmM tke chmstar tf « 



he CTcdM Mort Biea ia phyrieJ Mwgtib, aad « «ke-dalfil«t 
<irv«poK. Ob one oecttioB a pcnoa took adwail^gitfai 
dnkneas in wfaiA cJiBU'lif* ore sfaraoded dari^g^lPnMB-vMli^ti 
ianlt a bdj attendiiis BMW at St llJitm*a. lWH«^inlk|0te 
vcre BBkBovB to Qoevedo, he cnae fionraid to theJai^V«a|l^ 
aaoe, aad fined the ionlter iato the itreeL Than thsf 4Na 
OB each other, aad Qoefedo na his eatagnawt. thra^^ tl»ha%(r'' 
He tamed oot to be a &dagndied Bobleawa, aad QasvvdtaM 
oUigedtoflj. He took lefi^BB ai liatf , aad thaace, at to iitf' 
tation of the Tkenj^ Don Pedro Giran, Ddke of Omh% hi» 
paired to SkSkj. Qnevedo aov beeaaiB a atataaDaa; ha an 
eaiplojed bjthe dake in the mort iiafw i laul, a0UEi of ]ft|iii 
aad ^kStf^ where he wtaUishcd oider faj hia iot q gutj f aid mne 
lily; aad he condocted aevaial 'hnpoitant nmhaaiifla to Bmmw 
lla^nd. At this time hevas freqaentl^paiaaad hf 
deniing to rid the n ia di 'e a of one who hiokad ao atiioti^ 
aboaea. After a brilliant political career, he beoaaie iawai tai ht 
the di^gnwe of the Doke of Oaiana. Hie waa amalad^ md n- 
mored to hia coontij-aeat, where he waa ocifin e d fethne yaMff 
aad 80 rigonmslj, tbat thoo^ in bad health, he ooold aol ir 
acme time obtain leave to Tisit a town in the nog^ibooihood iir 
medical adWce. At length, on a strict examination of bis p^pai^ 
QaeYedo*8 imiocence was acknowledged, and he waa aet at libeity. 
He now demanded indemnification for bis wronga, and tbe paf- 
ment of arrears dne to him. Instead of obtaining these, be WM 
threatened with renewed exile, and ordered to quit the cooit. Tbii 
mandate he found means of evading, and he was even nominated 
one of the secretaries of the king ; bat he retired of bis oim 
accord to his estate of La Toire de Jnan Abad, where be qMSt 
many years in tranquillity, devoting himself wholly to litomy 
pursuits. It is probs})le that about this time be wrote tbe pooM 
which were published as those of the Bachelor de la Tbnre, as 
well as most of his other works, both in poetry and prose. Ttae 
writings abound in wit and satire, displaying that independence of 
mind which is seldom welcome in courtly circles ; and thej k^ 
alive the attention of those who considered themselves the oljeett 
of his animadversions. He had now passed fifteen years in oon- 
parative quietude, and he seems almost to have forgotten tia 
intrigues of which he was formerly the victim. But he was one 
of those men who seem marked by destiny for misfortune. Ha 
thus playfully, yet bitterly, alludes to the ill-luck that seemed to 
follow Mm : — 
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It ^9^ fortunes are bo black tlicj ml^ht Borva me for ink; I 
might bo used afl ftu imagB of a Biunt. If tUo country-people want 
run, thej havo onij to turn me out of doors, and they aro aura of a. 
dellige ; IF tliey want sun, let me bo weli wmpp^d up in a cloak, and 
it will shine tliangh it ware midniglit; I am alirays mistaken for 
■ome olyect of vengeance, and receive the blowa intended for another. 
If but a tile is to full, it waita till I pass nndiir. If I would bnrrow 
from any onu, I maat so rude a rBooplion that, instead of bori'owing, 
I am obliged to lend my patience. Every fool pratea to me ; every 
old woman makes love; every poor person bugs; ovory prosperous 
oilB is iosolent. IF T travel, I am aura to miss my way; if I play, I 
klnays lose; every friend forsikea, and every enemy sticks to me. 
I find scaroity of water at the sea, but abundance of it in taverns, 
tniilgled with my wine. I have g^ven up all occupation, for I knotr 
that if I were to turn liosicr, people would go barelegged; and if 
phytriciau, no ono would liiU ill. If I am gallant towards a woman, ' 
the Bccepls or refuses me — both are eqnally disastrous. IF a man 
wbbed to die neither by poison nor by postilance, he bos but to 
InUnd some Mndtioss towards me, and he will not live an hour. So 
unpnifntious is my star that I submit, and endeavour to conciliate iu 
pnda by my adoration.' 

Tliia evil etar induced Iiim once more to visit ftladrid, where 
in 1641 be was arrestod at midnight as the author of certain 
libels against the goyemment, and ta the injury of public morals. 
BJB estate was confiscated, and he was not permitted even to give 
Iplbniiation of his apprehension, or to send to bis house for r 
dunge of Uncn. Re was thrown into a narrow dnngcan in a 
ConTent, where he remained at least two years in extreme misery. 
Tlfriting to the Duke of Olivaree to solicit an inquiry into liis 
cue, ' A year and ten months,' says he, ' have passed since I 
Hia thrown into prison on the eve of the conception of our 
Lady, at haK-past ton at night, when I was dragged in the 
itfth of winter — without a cloak and without a sliirt — in 
I ttj sixty -first year, to tliis royal convent of San MSrcoa da 
Leon, where I liave remained all the time mentioned, in the 
most rigorous confinement ; sick with three wounds, which have 
ftstercd from the effects of cold and the damp arising irom a 
Hream that flows near ray pillow ; and not being allowed a 
Ui^geon, it has been a pitiful sight to see me cauterise them with 
Wy own hands. So great is my poverty, that my life has been 
lopported hy charity; my hardaliips iiavo struck every one with 
Iwrror, I have only one sister, a nun among the barefooted 
Cwmelites : I can hope for nothing from her, but tluit she should 

Conimond me to divine compassion 1 protest before God, 

nor Lord, that I am guilty of no other crime than not Laving. U'leA 
an exemplary life; to tJiat my sins liavo mstiu itom m-j Sd^iiM.. 



I 



J 



n a oofpae Ml (It esnfrt tbe ecpnltiirc, 'riptb 
ii tke repoM of tlw dead. Mj bjm3t we terrified b; my alt- 
■u^. Hid no hofie i* left ne except is TOO- No metej' on beiisv 
maaj jmiiii oa *^ ncr tlie BtnMMt mehj defjcife ne oT mn;. 
I do hm, n; lori, aedi tM* JMensl, wUdbin the cotnseof uhm 
■■t be «baH, lot die nbe «( liriae Iwger, bat aflivfa^ veil ftr 
K liofe whUe/ Tlii nemanal bod the cfect of drswicg stUnlkn 
la Ida cue: ibe atxautioa me exanraed; it mt firand to ime 
been BBfoimded ; tbe teal Mttbor of Ifie libel was >Kertatn»l, >d4 
Qaeredo was b'beiated. He retired to his conntiy resdence, nek 
wd brokm- boiled, and died id I&45, in bis clitj-cixlh jeai. 

Qnevedo may, willioDl heaitatitHi, be pronoimced the aoA 
tngeniOQi of Spanish nriteTS neit to Cervantes; and iiis niiil 
was endaved irith a degree of practical Jadgment which is seldom 
fbnnd in combination with h> much TersatilitT- His taloit ba 
the rapid conipoeitifm of verses wat scarcelT inferior to thil of 
Lope de Vega; and if he could have ruled the taste of the natios, 
instead of being nUed by it, he might hare become, if net a 
poet of tbe highest rank, at least a classic miter of onrinlM 
Bterit. Bat he -iras too early wedded to conventional fotina of 
erety kind; it may indeed b» s^d that he rss steeped in aO fte 
calotira of his age; for be had imbibed Eomc poitioD of aD tit 
styles which were at that period stmsgling for ascendaney bi 
gpn'm; and lofty as his spirit wax in other respects, be does nul 
seem to hare felt the independence of native genius. Of sU ll* 
Bpanish wrriters his mental chararter bears the greatest resem- 
Haace to that of Vmltaire. Like him he possessed an bexhaost- 
ible vdn of plensantry, a comical gaiety even on serious subject^ 
the an of compelling the abuses cf society to appear before 6» 
bar of pnblic opinion: and great vereatility both of knoidedge 
and talent, with a passion for attempting every style, and Ic '^" 
monmncnti of his genius on every topic. A considerable 
bis writings were taken from hitn in his lifetime, and lonoi 
were his theatrical pieces and liis historical works, Bo 
cannot, as he had hoped, lay claim 10 distinction in every ■ 
ment of literature. But notwEthstanding the loss of ai 
manuscripts, which have never been recovered, his rea 
eleven large volumes, eight of which are prose and three 

Queredo published none of his own poems except those' 

appeared, as we have mentioned, onder the assumed name af^ 

Bachelor de La Torre. After his death, his nephew and WT 

added what others he cou\d Gnd, bM. he ssya that thay da b^ 

—tmnpose the twentieth part of wte.t nim -wttfws.. ~ 
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!' priUiBhed them mcler the names of six of the Muses : there 
Ib Clio, the historic, chieSj comprising BomietB on public events; 
Polyliynmia, the Bententions; MelpomeoD, consisting principally 
of epitaphs; Erato, 'sioging the achievements of love and beauty;' 
Terpsichore, the light, satirical, and gay — a large portion being in 
the gipsy lat^uage; and Thalia, the most extensive of all, which 
Btngs 'de omnibus rehus et quihnsdam aliie.' The following 
translation of one of Quevedo's sonnets is from the pen of Mr 
Wiffcti:— 

Tho Ruins cr Rome. 
■Pilgrim, tliou look'st in Rome for liome divine, 
Atid even in Rome no Rome can find! her crowd 
or mural wonders ia a corse, whose pliroud 
And fitting tomb is the lono Aventine. 
Blto Los where reigned the kingiy Pulatine, 
And timers worn medals more of ruin show 
From her ten thousand fights than even tlie blow 
Struck at the crown of her imperial line, 
Tiber alone remains, whoso rushing tide 
Waters the town now sepulchred in stone. 
And weeps its funeral with paternal tears : 
Oh Rome ! in thy wild beauty, power, and pride. 
The durable is fied ; and what alone 
Is fugitive, abides the ravening years I' 

B prose works of Qnevedo will be noticed in their propci' 



liongti poets were so nnmerDtis in this age that CervanteB 
■ents them as rainmg in showers from the clouds, yet Spain 
10 Anacrcon till ViUegas appeared in 1596. That a poet, 
imbued at once with the spirit of AnacreoD, Horace, and Catullus, 
should now arise, and gain extensive popularity, was a thing 
scarcely to be expected ; for it eeemed as if the resources 
mraatory poetry were completely exhausted. Tlio works 
Villegas, therefore, were received with delight, for the Spanisli 
people, so restricted in the topics of their literature, were yet 
greedy of literary entertainment. 

Eat^van Manuel de Villegas was a n&ti^e <A ^sxeta,™ WA.; 
Outile, B'here be was bom in 1596. ffia ViSa waa \i^ 
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SPANISn LITEKATUKE. 



SB eventful one; Ho studied at Madrid and Salamicnd*, uici M 

earlj &s liie ftfteentli year made tranElaitions from Anacreon and 
Horace. Ho then began to write original AnacrBontioB, and in 
his twenty-tliird year eollectod and published Lis varioua piecei, 
,4edicating tlieoi to Philip UI. On the death of his falher ha 
Ltetumed to Naxera, to attend to his little estate, and cultivate hii 
itenuy tastcB. He married a beautiful lady of digCiiiguiBhed 
bmily, and having become the father of six ohildren, he wu 
to obtain some office that would so increase his scant; 
income iw to enable him to prosecute variova literary Gchemea 
which he had in view. But he succeeded only in beii^ appointed 
to a post of very slender emolument in his native town. Thaa 
it would appear that his genius was checked by his poverty, snil 
that his name did not obt^ tliat celebrity that nught have hem 
its reward under happier oircumstancea. 

The following is a translation by Mr Wifien of a piece which in 
the original is considered a model of graceful poetry: — 

'I have Been the niglitingaJo 
Oil a H]ing of thyme benail, 
Sesiug tlio dear nest which was 
Hers alone, borne ol^ alas i 
By a labourer. I heard, 
For tills outrage, the poor bird 
Soy a tliuuEund mournful tiiinga 
To tlie wind, which on its wings. 
From her to tha guardian sky. 
Bore her melaiiclioly cry. 
Bore bor tender lears. She apako 
As if lier fond heart would break ; 
One while in a sad sweet note, 
Qurgled from her straining throat, 
She ooforcud hor piteous tnlo, 
Moumfnl prayer, and plaintive wail -, 
One whilo with the shrill disjmte 
Quite outweiricd, slio was muto ; 
Then afresh far her dear brood 
Her harmonious shrieks renewed. 
Now she winged it roimd and round )^ 
Now she skbnmed along the ground j. 
Now, from boujjh to bough in haste, 
The delighted robber chased ; 
And alighdng in hia path, 
8«emad to say 'twixt grief and wratl^l 
" Give me bock, fierce rusdo rndt ' 
Give me liack my pretty brood t" 
And I saw Uie nistic alill 
Answenid, « Thd I never vnUI"' 



neighbour af tha gTecn, la:if-sh:Lliiag grove, 

nial guest of April, frolic cliild 

tof B sad sira, life-breath of mothor-love, 
Fuvonius, Zephyr mild ! 

F tliou hast learned like me to love— away 1 
Thou who hast borijo the murmiira of mj cry ; 

Fence — no demur — and to my Flora sav— 
Say tliat " 1 die." 

lova oacD knsv wliat bitter tears I shed ; 
Flora once wept to aeo my sorrows flow ; 
flora ouue loved me— but I dread, I dread 
Her anger now ! 

£o may tlie fiods, so may the calm blue sky. 

For llie fftir tinio that thou in gentle mirth 
:BpDrt'st in Iho air, with love bonign deny 

SnowB to the earth! 

Bo Dover may tlie gray cloud's cumbrous sail, 
Whea &om on high the rosy daybreak springs, 

Beat on thy ahouldera, nor its evil bail 
Wound tliy fine wings ! ' 

tmg the best poets tliat followed Villegas wc may mention 
na de Jauregui, who translated the 'Pharsalia' of Lucan; 
incieco, prince of Borja nnd Esqiiilache, an ardent pnltivator of 
itrjr, who has left most voluminous works ; and Bemudino, 
tint of Kebolledo, ambattsador to Denmark, where he wrote the 
later part of hia poems. But poetry may be said to have 
)ired with tliese writers. Tliey were beginning to confoimd 
piration with reason, imagination with knowledge; and instead 
gennine poetry, to compose treatises on history, geography, 
remment, and war, in versi6eil prose. The genius of Calderon, 
sady mentioned, seemed to be one of the 1a«t brilliant dashes 
the Yersatile genius of the Spaniard. 
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SPAXISH FBOSE DUBIXG THE THIRD PERIOiD. 

Ua>-16«SL 

The good taste of the best Spanish authors led them to maik 
distinctlv the boondary between poetzy and proee; and this wis 
never more rigorously insisted on than duing this period. Bat 
there were serious hindrances to the adTancement of dignified 
prv>se. The in:er>x':::rse with Italy had made the Bpaniards feel 
the want of ele^aizor in their own colloquial language ; and hov- 
ever ur thry ctftrrted some of their patriotic notions, many of 
them deezsed rhrir veniacclar an nnsoitable yehide for serious 
ccmpc«itix»s. Be:^:ie^ there was little demand for books of this 
EATurv. ihx »iCc :: :be people having been vitiated by the ex- 
cI::ls:vv rnrM5;&l J< usas light litetatnre which had tiiken the 
S»c'.$l l&r^rii&^e as ki peculiar inheritance. In the reign of 
Ck&rv:-^ V^ ::.-; paasSon tor diivalroiu romances had become 
a^r>:i< a £ij<t&s<f . f:r :be an of printing had ftdlitated the dr- 
xT.*^:? '-T :: :>.'i .Cii :-t>;-5. jci 2i>3eni imitarions were not wanting. 

V; — ^v:i :>: *^.>:-;~: :l45^i::« was the only means by which 
v-^s. -.-^' .-*: ."■.."•- "r»t .zlr.-f^e-l with success; for the Italian 
31 '-^ ^ V .\ V ;\;:7:".:ii^ r«*5c-ied that playful and often 
s .iVr.v.^: V..'-. :f r.:c^.r.-: -b-IS:! reziiered them quite unfit to 
K* iJ>-vv",< :Vr :i.c< ct Sij^. Urf.>rranately, the ecclesiastical 
Ar?»l jXv;::vA" .K":*jV"?i«c:. ::' :hr a^ i^iposed heavy shackles on the 
rs^iitju pvwir^ of ibcsc wL; wc-uii iave constructed a national 
p:v*se style cr. the aiKien: m-.-iels. Xeiifcer the didactic nor his- 
tv»ri*:^ sty It s ».vuld be dev^rloj *:.i whii ireedom ; and circumstances 
were, if possible, still more utfAvonrable for the rhetorical En- 
cvimpassed with such obstacles, the writers of Spanish prose 
could not be expected to produce works worthy of comparison 
with the classic examples they would fidn have imitated; but 
their efforts to open the path of genuine eloquence in their 
national Uterature de8er\'e nevertheless to be honourably re- 
corded. 
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DID^^X:T1C AND KllETOEICAL PSOSI^ ^H 

Lopez de FaJacioa Kubios, -whom Marino Sicalo calls the ^H 

prince of jurists, was a native of a village iii Castile, and studied ^H 

in one of the colleges of Salamanca about the year 1481. He ^| 

obtained a gown in the chancery of Valladolid, and thence was ^H 



obtained a gown in the chancery of Valladolid, and thence was 
Iffomcted to the ivyal countiel of the Queen Joanna and her son 
Charles, having previously been nominated by Ferdinand tlie 
Ofttholic as one of the ii'uaicrij and editors of the kws called 'lie 
Toro.' In noticiiig the merits of tliif lawyer as a writer, due pro- 
nunence must be given to his ' Treatiao on Martial Coinage,' In 
this work he treats of the essence, origin, and eSects of military 
Tklonr, and of the vurious modilicBtions of this virtue necessary 
to constitute a gallant and Eelf-possessed cavalier in the different 
crises of war. All this is discussed according to the principles of 
natural and moral philosophy, and iUustrated by a reference to the 
luBtoric deeds of ancient heroes. It ia addreBsed to his eldest 
*on, for whose instruction it seems to have been written, doubtlesa 
with a view to prepare liim for entering ou a military career. The 
diction of the work, is clear, fluent, and even elegant, considering 
the state of the CiLstiliau la:iguago at tlie period in which it was 
UTttten. 

Fernan Perez de Oliva of Cordova is considered the father of 
Bpanish didactic prose. Early in the sixteenth century thia 
learned man travelled through Italy and France, and finally settled 
«t Salamanca, where he became professor of theology, and de- 
firered lectures on the Aristotelian philosophy. He was aflei^ 
trards sppomted tutor to the young prince Fliih'p, but died soon 
afterwards (1530), before completing his fortieth year. Oliva gare 
to the learned of his time the wholesome example of writing exclu- 
sively in the Castili&n lungoage. His great object was to prove 
that it could be accommodated to every subject, and that in good 
hands it was capable of displaying elegant composition- His 
most celebrated work is a ' Dialogue ou the Dignity of Man,' aAer 
the manner of Cicero. It was the first specimen in Spanish lite- 
nttnre of clear and connected discussion maintained in coirect and 
dignified language. 

Oliva had a successful pupil in his nephew, Ambrosio de Mondes, 
■who was bom at Cordova in the year 1513, and early acquired a 
high literary reputation. Charles V. appointed him classical tutor 
to bis natural son Don John of Austria, and he was afterwards 
installed by Philip H. in the post of historiographer or chroniclee 
of Castile. From this period he appears to ha-ve ieiUi-ei' ~ 
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;t of treatises, in 

•^ «f wUefc W Wfnthr ■imibjIi the rfaetoricsi cullLiation 

4^ A* ^Hilk kBgMBe,'vU(fc Ae «titen of his d&y so imjustlj 
~- * ffii *?fc. *fc°" sfc BCTtlier energetic nor tmpresave, is 

' ' Vadoniedwithplewing 

f^n- Dm AMNia ^ Qomn wu the bod of a Doble &mil; 
falll* "^M » «« rfAln*,«nJfedinlSt5. After having ittoided 
tfe m«t •( dM CWkafic kmg^ to which bis father had iatraduced 
Im at dH ag* rfnntra^ W eafaneed a niigioua life ia the ocia 
~ ~ ~ - n wiiifji iie SUed vaiiooa offices willi 
■I d^ieex of promotion- Ubwu 
> tk Onperw Charles V., who pro- 
d «e« of Gmdix, and afterwards to tbi 
1 is from his ' Timepiece fw 
Vmtett.' Bt H MeaMH^idag the Emperor Morcits Aivdltis u 
as tufilr W CtulM T. :— 

* Onccnusf »>T F''"'^ ** wtai of aotablo deeds wliich nngU 
la be kef< ia ii ■! iiJiiiai i Bal eTOnrlliing that M. AureliiH m 
•■4 £d ■• vonhj cf beo^ andetstoad, and proper to he imitsUi 
Wk odwr ■«■ vere dupljr pUloaophen; M. Aarelius vits bcilil« 
<mT leanial iihilimnilii i aad a vei? powerfiii prince ; and for ihit 
oRse he a werlhy mt BMtre teafciwiiee tban another ; for as a pripH 
he expenenced the etils for vhkh, as a philosopher, lie givea relK- 
£ea. Tmr iiiajiiiaji ooght to lake this learned philosopher uid 
Boble empenw as an instriKtor in jonr joDth, aa a father in J4ii' 
government, as a conunander ia jour nars, as a standard in Jtia 
expeditions, as a&iend in j«ur troutilKi, nsa master in ;ourHienetti 
•s an aim in jour desires, and as a competitor in year acbievemesU' 
I wish, sire, to write to jou the life of tliis man, who was a Lcathun 
and not the life of another, who <iTas a Christian ; becao^e ^lis p)i^ 
prince had as much g^orj in this world for being good, as joV 
majestv will have punishment in the other if foushonld be luuL 

' Behold, most serene prince, the lifo of this monarch, and IH 
how clear he was in hisjudgmeot; how upright in his joGtice; tin' 
prudent in his life; how gracious to his friends; how paUent IB Hi 
silSerings; how forbearing with his enemies; how sevBre oi'll 
tyrants; how pacific wiih the peaceful; how friendly to lesnM^ 
men ; 1h»w courageous in war; how nniiahle in peace; and, al»™ 
alt, how elevated iu his conversation, and how profound in liu 
judgment] 

'It often appears to me that people think the Etoma) Miycitfi 
who gives majesty to princes, has not only made you greater liM 
nil in majesty, but has perhaps freed yon more than us Irom ixumv 
weaknesses. But 1 see that he certainly has not. I see that, as pu 
'— of the sons of tins age, yon can live only according to the nW* -, 
of the age ; I see lhat,aa ;ou.\ivemi.\io«oAi,-iwii»n.«dy 
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ja of the world; I see that, living in the fleah, you 
cannot htit be aubjoct to its intirmitioa ; 1 bqu llint, to whatover 
length yoH may Bxtond your life, you must ot lost be shut up in tho 
lamb; I see that your traublo is immense, and tbat repoBB never 
enters your doors; I sec thatin ivinter you aro co1d,aiiil m Buoimer 
yon are hot ; I seo that huugor fatigues you, and thirst afflicts yon ; 
I see that friends forsako you, aiiil enemies snn'ound you ; I see that 
yon suffer soi-row, and that you lack joy ; I sea that you arc helpless, 
«jld that yon are not well served; I see that yon have many wants, 
■ad yet hut smatt supplies. 

'Knally, I say, what more need we see when we hehold a prince 
ijing. Oh princes and grandees I in death yon have to come into 
Ihe power of worniE,why in lifodo you not Bubmil to good counaels! 
If yon unfortunately make an error, men dare not punish you for it, 
Vid therefore you have the more nacd of advice and counsel; for 
the traveller who first gets ont of the way knows not how much 
fnrther ho will wondur. If the people thus err, thoy ought to he 
punished ; if the prince, ho should be admonished." 

Fraocisco Cervantes de Salazar followiid the track -wlitcU had 
been nrnrked out by Perez de Oliva. Ue wrote a continuation 
of the dialogue on ' The Dignity of Man,' which he considered un- 
finished, becLuee Oliva allows the friend of human nature and also its 
enemy to deliver their opinions, while the appointed arbiter draws 
na inference. In the person of this third character Salazai recapi- 
tnlates the whole subject, and arrives at a definite conclusion. 

Among the works pnblished and elucidated by Salazar is a, 
fitble entitled ' Idleness and Industry,' written by one Luis Mejis, 
irho, it appears, was a distinguished lawyer, but concerning whose 
UstDiy, or the mode in which the manuscripts came into Iiii 
Iwads, Salazar gives no information. This apologue represents a 
Sp&i)<Bh cavalier called Labricio (Labour) as in treaty of marriage 
with a lady called Ocia (Idleness), when, an his returning to 
Uinerva for assistance, the goddess bestowed on him one of her 
own ladies named Diligence, the sister of Utility, as these ought 
to be tbe inseparable companions of Labour. The style of the 
&ble is pure, clear, digniiied, and correct, and though some 
monotony is felt in the dialogue, there are here and there pas- 
mgee of great beauty and energy. 

Salazar also translated from the Latin the writing!! of Luis 
TtvM, one of those learned Spaniards who despised the Castilian 
u a vehicle for literature. Thns far he had proceeded in his 
literary labours before his twenty-lifth year, when the death of 
luB patron, the archbishop of Seville, deprived him of the meftns 
of effecting various other publications which he had in contem- 
plation ; and notwithstandtog the bright promise of his early life, 
he seems to have sunk into obscurity. 
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FBANCISCO DE TILLALOBOS. 



Fnncisco de VUlalobos was a physician nho floarished at t^ 

I of FerdinaDi], ClisHes V., and Pixilip II. He lived to Ui 

u|vuic«d age; aai mortified at finding hie ecieuce more »f- 

I jluidod thaa remanerated, he wrote with a trankneBs and pm- 

' "DCj' whii'tk forms the principal value of his works. They aboioid 

naliiwal vitticisins, and spii^j' mottoes, brought out in brief 

I and «unpl« stjie. This, it appears, waa more needed from good 

frtmlpfs, in order ti> the improTcment of the language, than smoolh- 

o and floriditj-, whiih <tere more general objects of amlalioii. 

Conaidend m thii light, YiUalobos is placed in the catalogue 

«f tKe be«t proK-writcn of the third age of the Castiluu) Isn- 

gaage. Amw^ his woi^ is a treatise on ' The Tbt«e GraU 

Pn^etuiliee ' — loqaaclty, obstinacy, and derision. He ia dtlid 

nllter ai a good writM than as a great author, for the msttct of 

hii work* is of Itttie interest or valne. In the preiace to one 0^ 

his aedkal vraka be saja, ' 1 hare laboured to elacidate lliis 

■atyect t^ naing the Castiliau langnage in the dearest maimer 

powIUo; and it is not that c^ Toledo, though the people tkn 

pnEOSM that their dialect is the model for Castile, on occonnt of 

llw gnat nobles and gentry vbo live there ; bat they onghl to 

Knember tliat in every naiioD the language of the court hai the 

ptvAnnoe, and at ValladoUd the courtiers do not say keaim b 

Amm*, nor taaiiat for oamvm, nor do they use oAoeeta, OK 

nh iiWa w ii, nor iriotAnca, nor other Moorish words with wUeb A< 

Toledana pollute the degance, and tarnish the polish of tbeGw- 

. tilian langui^. This digresuou I have made in order that tb 

[ bdiee of Toledo may not henceforth regard us aa clowns.' 

lite most pi>pular didac-tic authors, however, were not the monl 
t philosophic, like Gnrvara and Oliva; still less those «te 
jated snl^uetB connected with natural history, of wbm 
ren a finr. The Ascetics and Uystiia — those who diOH 
f nli^oos themes — were at once the most favoured tat 

> mii«l »iicce^ul in advancing the prose literature of tbtir 
Tliey farmed a class of m^i — the natural produx V 

> ti^wiiish soil — Ikithfid almost witboat exception to the til 
MiUan geniai^ mttontly gifted with a moving, haimomiKM 
>qnatico, and stimulated by pie^ of great sincerity and ferfOK 

. The TanataUe Jnan de Avila was celebrated chiefly ai U 
itttitigtiW* and powwiul preadn in the eariy part of llw 
fatwouJi oBDtury. He belonged to an bononiaide and irotltlij 
mily. Bad was s«nt to Salamaaca \o AnA.-; jars^raJkncB wha^L 
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bad Bcarcefy completed his foarteenth year. Bat he soon returned 
to his fkther^s house, being strongly impressed with the feeling 
that he had a call from Heaven to pursue a different course. 
Shutting himself up in a lonely apartment, he spent about three 
years in the austere life which was then deemed religious. A 
Franciscan monk happening to pass that way, was struck with his 
early devotedness, and persuaded his parents to send him to 
Alcaic that he might study divinity, and prepare for the church. 
At the university he distinguished himself no less by his exem- 
plary conduct than by his superior talents; and having taken holy 
orders, he determined to honour the memory of his parents, who 
were now dead, by celebrating his first mass in his native place. 
On that occasion he appropriated the expense of the banquet, 
which it was usual to give on such occasions, to feed and clothe 
twelve poor persons. He also distributed among the poor all the 
patrimony that his parents had left him. The ecclesiastical pre- 
bends, and even the lords of the court, sought to enjoy the benefit 
of his exemplary life and doctrine ; but he declined sJl their soli- 
citations, believing it his peculiar vocation to travel from place to 
place preaching to the people. This it appears he did with singu- 
lar spirit and fervour, and with extraordinary effect on the feel- 
ings of those who listened to him. The consequence of his long 
and frequent exhortations was, that his constitution broke down 
when he was about fifty years of age. During seventeen suc- 
ceeding years of almost constant indisposition, he endeavoured to 
benefit the world by writing on religious subjects. The most 
remarkable of his effusions are a commentary on the passage, 
^ Hearken, daughter, and consider,^ * which contains some fine 
specimens of pathetic eloquence; and his * Spiritual Letters,* 
written to persons of various conditions, and of both sexes. The 
latter were translated into both Italian and French. They are 
lemaritable for energy, precision, and vigour of style. Their 
object was to encourage the weak, to comfort the afflicted, and to 
rouse the lukewarm. It is remarked concerning them, that the 
style and diction of those addressed to religious females and 
ladies is far more ornamented and elegant than that which he uses 
to prelates, priests, and gentlemen. Notwithstanding a good deal 
of inaccuracy and negligence, Avila is considered as a creative 
genius in the mystic Castilian, which he enriched with numerous 
and energetic words, to which the ear had not hitherto been 
accustomed. We can form no judgment of the merit of Avila's 
eloquence but by the astonishing effects which are said to have 
been produced by it. The stoutest hearts trembled under his 

* Psalm xlr. 
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I pTMoliiiig. Md grest numbers were persuaded to lenH the religioB 1 
I llfo to which ho eiJiorled them. He died iii the year 15(59. 
I tVay Luis do Granada was the intimale friend and biogtaphet 
of the venerable Avila, Riid a man of very siDiilar spirit. His 
[ fiithor wa« one of those whom Keniinand induced by vaiMWe 
privileges *nd immunities to settle in Graiuida after its conquest 
■ from the Moors. Here Luis was bom in the year 1504. At five 
' ToarB of age he was left a destitute orphan by the deoiii of bolli 
[ his pareiita; but the Count of Tendillft, ali;aide of Alhnrabni, 
(truck with the singular intelligence of the child, took hrni 
andor his protection, and gave him an education with hii 
own Bona. Ha^■!ng completed hia nineteenth year, Lois detw- 
( inine<t to devote himself to the church, assumed the habit of the 
I preaching (Kar» in the convent of Santa Cruz, and became th 
first evangelical orator of his day. In min did the queen ofe 
' luni tho Ushcpric of Visen, and afterwards nominate him to tlie 
Kctropolitan church of Braga: he declined aU ecdaaiastiaj 
iKHKiur* and emoluments to spend hia life in what appeared to 
I him a s]ihor« uf humble but eUensive nsefulnesii. 
L t.ubde tiranada wrote several things in Latin; bnthis'Gulde 
I to Sinnen,' his ' Ueditations for the Seven Murniugs and Evenings 
I of die Week," and hia ' Symbol of Faith,' which are all in tha 
his moat celebrated works. His" friend Avili 
to speak, a powerful and deeply-coloured langiwge 
H^BHlfinff religious sentiment, and Granada beautified it; he 
^^^Hfl with light and shade, and gave it harmony, floenCf, 
^^E^. ThMe autfaurs appear to have been long consideivd J 
^^^Mtoikl* of rvligioiis elaqueni's in Spanish prose. U^J 
^^Bbftw «• In Wtvt into Die rapture of Spaniah cdti^^| 
^^^fi|)r (laWFr HU(t (MthoB of their effusions; and wefo^^^l 
^^HpiM'M (hmi those on the GuSerings and death of-^^| 
^HbA «n> i-iHisi'tDred the mouc exquisite specimenir^H 
^^■GT^ Hu nilMun for quotations, not be calcolUtj^H 
^^K4^lttt4»h N*Aer with corresponding feelings. B^^^l 
^^K i 6»» |<«»MKO, describing the ' Descent into Helll^H 
^^^d|)^ *f*ri« in prison, who, though righteous, «^T 
^^hfcV tt»(« the joys of Paradise till the great MDriSa T 
^^K^H^ fcwunte doctrine of the church, and one wlii* I 
^^^■P^ UM^ the subject of poetry.-— I 

^^Kd»i<Mt day the ann shone more brightly than on m; I' 
^^BU U« Lorn m dutiftil splendour amid his rcjoiciirw,* I ' 
^^Mtl Um In darkness through his Bufferings. The lieavWr I ■ 
■Vf bs«n voilod in moumine' to hide hia agonies, wore rt» fl' 

ITwIUl redouhlcd g;1orv,iiB Uicv saw Uim rise victor 

rav*. KmI in snicU » Aaj ""Vo ■«ou\4to«,tqjtoiob\ « 
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{ Christ rejoiced in it; all tlie disciplos of Messuih re- 
; heavea rejoiced, eartli rejoiced ; liell itself Bh&red in 
(he geiioml jubiloo: for tlie triuin)ihaiiC I'rince deiicentlod into its 
deptlis, clothud in splendour and miglit. Tlie everlasting dorknoss 
became bright before him ; the etenia.1 ivallinga acaaed ; the realms 
of torment pnusud at his approach. Tim princes of Edom were 
disturbed, and the mighty men of ilosxh trembled, and they that 
dwelt in the land of Canaan were tilled with faor. And the muld- 
tude of the suffering, murmuring enid, " Who is lliis migiity one, so 
resplendent, so powerful ( Nover before was his likeness seen in 
Qiese realms of Hades ; never liatli tho tributary world sent sucli a 
MB to these depths- Oue who demands judgment— not a debtor; 
one wiio ftlls us with dread—not one guilty like ourselves; a judge, 
not a culprit; a conqueror, not a sianer. Say where were our 
watclimcn and onr guards when iie burst in victory on our barred 
Bates! By what might has he entered) Aud who is he that can 
do these things! Wero he guilty, he were not thus bold; if the 
diade of sin lay on his aoul, how could our darkness bo made bright 
iritb liis glory! If he he God, why should hoU receive bimi If 
IDBii, whence Iiath he this might! If he be God, why dwelt he in 
the grave ! If man, by what authority would ho thus lay waste onr 

Thus murmured the vassals of hell as the Conqueror entered in 
|]ory to free his chosen captives. For there stood they all assembled 
logether, all the souls of the just, who, from the foundation of the 

I world till that day, had passed through tho portals of the grave ; 
■11 the prophets and men of might who bad glorified the Lord in 
(he ^nanifold agonies of martyrdom; a glorious company! — a 

' mighty treasure!— Ihericheat inheritance of the lIcdoDmor'slriumphl 
For tliere stood the two original parents of the generations 
the lirHt in sin, hut tho first in faith and hope: there s 
>ged saint who rescued in the Ark of Safety tho^e that repeepled 
toe world when the waters of tlio deluge had retired : there stood 
the lather of the faithful, who first received by merit the revelation 
of Qod's will, and wore in his person the marks of his election: 
there stood his obedient son, who, bearing on his shoulders the 
irood for his own sacrifice, showed forth the redemption of the 
world : there stood the lioly progenitor of the Twelve Tribes, who, 
obtaining his father's blessing iu tho assumed guise of another's 
gBTb, set forth the mj'Stery of the liumaoity and iiicainatlon of the 
JDivine Word: there stood also, as it were guests newly arrived j 
fai that strange land, the holy Baptist, and the blessed Simeon, who J 
prayed that he might not bo taken Irom the earth until with his 
own eyes he had seen its salvation ; who received it in his arms, 
and gently sang lis canticle of peace : and there, too, found a place 
tlie poor Lazarus of tlie gospel, who, for the patience with which 
he bore hia wound^ deserved to joiu so noble a company, and share 
ita longing hopes. And for this day all this host of sanctified s^iriti^ 
stood there mourning and grieving; and in ti^ie w^^. q\ ^^^cci^&«,J 
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and aa the leader or them all, the half king- and piopbet repeuc^' 
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without ceasing his ancienC lanientalion : — " As the but panteth for 

the watcr-broolu, bo pmtcth my bouI after thee, O Cod I My tcon 

havb beeo luy meat day and night, while thej cDutiQDally siiy apto 

Where is thy God!" Oil blessed and holy king, if this be thi 

le of thy LuncnCatian, let it cease for ever ; for behold thy Godt 

thold thy Suvionr 1 Change, then, thy chant, and sing aa thou wisl 

Dnt to sing of old; "Lord, thon hast been favonrable nnlo tkf 

iJind; thon bast pardoned (he ofieDces of thy people; thon liul 

hidden thy iaoe from the mnltitnde of their alns." ' 

IVay Luis de Graoadu lived to the ago of eighty-foar, honooted 
by all ranks, and died at the dose of the year 1568, in a convent 
■t Lisbon, where he bad spent hia declining years in itiiot 



The works of Fray Luis de Leon, wlioae life and poetry lave 
been already noticed, have always been considered as holding i 
Jiigh place in the theological literature of his country. Eit 
treatise on the ' Names of Christ ' was written in prison, and in 
eloquence oilen partakes of the gorgeous colouring of the elder 
Spanish literature; but his moat popular prose work was 'Tie 
Perfect Wife,' composed for the use of a newly-niftrtiad lady, la 
the form of a commentary on some of the Proverbs of Solonwo- 
His exposition of the Book of Job, whicli naa finished the yat 
he died, but which no one ventured to publish till late in tta 
eighteenth century, displays a more serious and settled poww 
than any former work. 

Several other names of less note belonged to this school of 
epirituolistB. It did not escape the notice of the InqQiBi ' 
which now condemned, now applauded its labours, and ft 
made its members feel that a watchful eye was ever npi 
Their eloquence gave strength and dignity, if not purity ai 
to didactic prose; but it certainly con£rined that tends 
diffuM and Horid declamation wluch was one of its < 
blemiflhes, and from which it has never since 
purged. 

It is proper here to remark, that the oratory of the p 
&e only kbd that was cnltivated in Spain, even in I 
splendid period of her literature; because in no other pro 
than the clerical was an orator permitted to address the I 
Forensic eloquence could have no place before tribunsb IT 
even in the ordinary administration of justice, dealt v ~ ' 
wheel and the fagot — not ivith the spirit of coDTicb 
persuasion. Deliberative eloquence was not favoured u 
1 assemblies of the kingdom ; from the time 
>ella the Cortes were gradually restrained in 
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tin they were reduced to the condition of recording, instead of 
disoossing or modelling, the laws ; and political eloquence would 
no more hare been tolerated by one of the Philips than Lathe- 
ranism itself. And when we take into consideration the religions 
shackles with which the Spanish mind was loaded, it is easy to 
imagine what pn^it oratory most generally have been in the 
hands of the monks, recommending a religion of forms and 
penances ; and what a bold step was taken by such men as Avila, 
Granada, and Leon, when they strove to move the minds and 
hearts of the multitude, and employ them on lofty themes of 
spiritual meditation. 

Their success was short. The affected style of Grongora soon 
found its way into the churches^ the voice of fashion, especially 
at the court, being in its favour. Paravicino, a wit, a gentle- 
man, a courtier, and a zealous cultorist, was the leading pulpit 
orator early in the seventeenth century; and, as might be 
expected, many were found anxious to rival his popularity. 
Ea^onable audiences were collected and arranged by such 
preachers to express their approbation of the more elaborate 
parts of the discourse, and religious dignity disappeared from the 
Spanish pulpit. 
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HISTORICAL PROSE. 



The historical institution established by Alphonso X. was still 
maintained, and national chroniclers were appointed and paid as 
finrmerly; but after the accession of Charles Y. they could not 
venture to write with any degree of freedom, even in favour of 
the court party. His historiographer, Ocampo, was a man of 
sufficient shrewdness to perceive the wisdom of evading the duty 
assigned to the old Spanish chroniclers of recordLog the events of 
their own age. He was happy enough to discover that there was 
no ancient history of Spain in existence, and he prudently fulfilled 
his office of royal historiographer by compiling a history of the 
Peninsula from the Deluge till the second Punic War. This work, 
entitled * A General Chronicle of Spain, in Five Books,' presents 
little that is interesting or attractive, though it affords a singular 
display of erudition. 

Those truths which might not be publicly told during the reign 
of Charles V., were under no less restraint in that of Philip U. 
But even he nominated a historian for the provinces of Castile, 
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uwl another for those of Arr.tgon. Arobrasio ie Morales con- 
dnved the work of Ocampo, bringing (he history down to llin 
establishment of ChrUtianity. He emulated hia predecessor b 
learning and reaearcli, and at the same time paid more atten- 
tion to tlie style of his writing, iu which he rose considerably 
above the usual language of chroniclers. When he cornea to 
the Cbriatiun era, he introduces the lives of several Spanish 
aainta, and certainly no previous writer had imparted bo mtieli 
elegance and historical dignity to this kind of biography. 

Geronimo Znrita was the historiographer appointed by PluKp 
H. for the Arrogonian provinces. As a politician, he held clear 
and well-foanded views of the practical application of history, 
xnd under mora larourable circumstances might hare become tte 

■ Uaohiavelli, if not the Livy of Spam. He nndertook the onerqnf 
I tuk of exploring the ancient clu'onicles and records, in order to 

compile a history of Arragon from the Moorish invasion till lie 
rdgn of Charles V. But when he came to exhibit the rise mi 
formation of the national conatitntion, he felt the difficulty nf de- 
veloping the republican principles on which that conetitiition wu 
founded, and the ancient privileges which Charles V. had solenmly 
ratified, aa these topics were likely to be far from pleasing to a 
[ despotic sovereign. Here, therefore, instead of drawing from bii 
' researches a bold and independent conclusion m favour of <M 
liberty, he warily observes that 'subjects ought to be content if 
peace and tranquillity prevail in the country in which they live;' 
and doubtless Philip II., with the aid of the Duke of Alva ud 
the Inquisition, had secured to his subjects peace and tranqoallitf 
I enough of a certain kind. Zurita entitled his work ' The Aiimdi 
_ of Arragon.' Several parts of it are interesting and instmctive ; 
Lbit the anthor has not with snHicient care distinguished impoitvit 

■ from unimportant events, or avoided the formal style of >!» 
' ancient chroniclers, with their constantly-recurring ' and;' to tblli 

on the whole, he has not succeeded in composing a pleasing histo- 
rical picture, or in frambg a record that one would be anxioust' 
peruse throughout. 

Argenbolab.— The work of Zurita was continued l»y t!i» 
I Brothers Lupercio and Uartolom^ Leonardo Argensola,* in tto 
I Rign of Philip III. In rhetorical merit their supplement Is 
I greatly superior to the origmal work. The rebellion in CastBs 
[ and other unpleasant matters coimocted with the ai-cession of 
f Charles V., to which no Spanish writer had yet ventured to tUait, 
were now related with freedom and fidelity. Oa the accestiofi 
of the youthful Philip lY., Bartolomg Argensola dodicateil hi) 
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k to tliel}iike of Olivarez, tvlio held the reins of govenunent, 
And was endeavouring to recrtdt the exhausted streegtb of Castile 
by encroachments on the Arragonian constitution. It appears 
that the duke accepted the dedication, little anticipating that the 
recollection of their ancient immnntties would rouse the people 
of Arragon to take up arms in defence of the constitution, which 
theae annals so fondly and so faithfully describe. 

Mekdoza.—Buc none of these courtly hietoriographerB can by 
Miy means be compared with Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
whose talents as a poet we have abready noticed.* In his old age, 
and after his retirement from public life, he wrote the history of the 
Wit of Granada. Taking Sallast, and occasioniilly Tacitus for his 
modelB, he ia acknowledged to ha'te nearly approached the merits 
of those great masters ; and neixt to the works of MachiaveUi and 
Guicciardini, the history of the war of Granada is considered tlie 
euliest in modem literature that deserves compariaoii with the 
daseic histories of antiquity. The narrative is simple and in- 
teresting in the highest degree, and the style exci^edingly elegant, 
though occasionally somewhat overstudied. The statesman 
pears in almost every page, and it is easy to see that Mendoza 
fnlly appreciated the error committed by Philip in driving the 
Uoors to rebellion. He does nut indeed pronounce his opinion bi 
U to expose liimaelf to the fury of civU or religions vengeance, 
bnt if is sufficiently indicated by the poignant manner in which 
the fects were related. So sensibly was this felt by the Spanish 
goveniinent, that the work whs not allowed to appear in print till 
1610, thirty-five years after the death of its author, and then not 
withont considerable alteration. A full and correct edition did 
not appear till the year 1T76. 

The Bulyect of this history is the revolt of the Moors of 
Qranada, which broke out in the year 156S, in consequence of 
tbe fanatical cruelty of Philip II. After informing the reader 
that in the preceding reign they had been forbidden the public 
oxeicise of their religion, and required, under pain of death, to 
pcofess Christianity, ' The InquisiHon,' says Mendoza, ' now began 
to torment them more than formerly. The king commanded 
tlieni to abandon the Moorish tongue, even for the purposes of 
Commerce and communication amongst themselves. IJo deprived 
them of their African sUves, whom tliey bad treated with tender- 
ness, even as if tliey liad been their own children. He obliged 
them to lay aside their Arabian costume, on which they had spent 
considerable sums, and to incur new expense in adopting Clia 
.fititilinn Uo compelled the women to go unveiled, and to open 
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eir irinclows, which the;r had been acdutomed to keep '1<^^^| 
It wu aiiD0iinc«4 U> ihem also, that the king desired their ^^^1 
dren to be taken fhim them, that thej m^t be edncated in riie h 
eonvents of Cailile- They were forindden the use of their bathi, > 
which were both necetcsrr and deli^ttiul to tbem : their motic 
al«o, their (ongB, their fe'&tifals, all their osual anrasementt. ill !l 
their gay assemblies were interdicted. Tbeae new ordetsvai i 
proronlgated without any addition to the goardg, without le- 
qmtehing any freah troops, and withont any reinfbrt^ment of ibt I 
old garrisons or establiEhment of new ones. The cotueqaenn i 
was, that the Uoors prepared for revolt. They collected uw | 
and amicimition in the moimtainB of the Alpnxara, and choK H \ 
their leader a descendant of their ancient kings, who asimned Oa 
mune of Aben-IInmeya. For eight months they defended tbm- { 
■elves in the tnouotaina agfunst a nomeiDna army, commanded b^ \ 
Don John of Anstria. The ferocity displayed by the Spsniuda 
during this war was of the most frightful cbsiWer : not ati} 
were niunberlets prisoners consigDed to death without mercy, hB 
the inhabitants of whole villages in the plains wore pnt to lbs i 
Bword on suspicion of holding interconrse with the rebeU. An 1 
indemnity was promised to whoever would betray or destroy &e 
chiefs of the insurrection, and both Aben-Humeya and his sm- 
ceuor Aben-Boo were assassinated by their own countrymen on 
this inducement. The rest of the inhaMtants of the Alpniaia tnn 
sold into slavery, and the Moors of the plmns were dra^^ged from 
their lioraes, and driven in troops into the interior of CaKiJe, 
where they perished miserably : thousiuidB passed over into Afnx, 
or fotuid refuge in the neighbonring countries of Kurope. ' 
^^^ order that he might act with perfect orthodoxy in this ■" 
^^V Philip consulted a theologian with respect to tbe condnl 
^^B'Onght to pursue towards these enemies of the fiuth: tiie J 
^^B ms, that ' the more enemies he destroyed, the fewer 1 

' There is hot oae example of a speech being put into the unoA i 

of one of the principal characters. Mendoza makes one of iha io" 
■ui^ent Moors say that which he dare not express as his oM 
opinion. The following is port of it 

' They have eioluded us, tc 
for they forbid us to speak oi 

■Idnd tlieirs. Bow, then, are vc to oak or give what on 
cut off from the converse ofmen, and denied what is 
to the brutes! And yet who denies that the man of the 0_ 
tongue may hold the law of the prophet, and that he of the Hm 

J language may keep the law of Jcaua '. They summon our so? 

^^^tlieir fwngrcgBtions and coUegea ; t.\icy \ea£b \\\&nt 'Civb tite li 
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prohibitad, lest the pnrit? of jot^th slioald be tmllied, 
and the truth of the hliv made the subject of t^oatention. Evely 
lioiir they threaten to tear them from the arms of their niothen^ »nil 
Jrom tbo protei^don of their fathers, and to transport them to strange 
lands, where thpj may forget our manner of life, and leam to be the 
enemies of the fathers who hogut them, and the motlicrs who nursed 
Ibem during the helpless jearB of infancy. They oommand us to lay 
aside oar own cOGtnme, iind to dress ourselves in tlio habit of the 
Caatilians. Tot the Germans may be seen among thorn in one style 
of dress ; the Freneh in another ; the Greeks in another ; yonng men 
in OHO way, and in another the old men ; every nation, evety prfr- 
fiArion, tind every condition nses its own majiner of dreMing, and 
■11 are Christians ; bat we Jloors are forbidden to dress after (h« 
Moorish mode, as if wo carried the law in oar gaimenis and not iK J 
aor hearts.' ^ 

After the introdnction of Gongorism, history ■was the only ldn3 ' 
of cotnpoeition that maintained anything like its former dignity 
Uid precision ; and there now appeared little hope of bringing any 
other species of prose- writing to perfection. 

Jnan de Mariana was a fonndling, bom at Talavera in 1536, and 
adopted by the Jesuits, who were not elow to perceive hia extraor- 
dinary talent. At the age of twenty-fonr he was sent by them 
into Italy, and afterwards into France, as a public in£tmctor in their 
eolleges. Thoogh a faithfnl Jesoit, he was not a reryservile one: 
and being appointed by the Inquisition to decide on the merits of 
Montano'fi polyglot Bible, published at Antwerp in 1570, he dis- 
pleased his superiors by pronouncing in its &Yonr, as he did after- 
■warde by the mode in which be arranged the Index Bxpurgatorius 
of 1584. An occasion was found against him when, in 1G09, he 
pobllshed at Cologne a treatise on ' Mortality and Immortality,' and 
another on ' The Coinage of the Realm ;' and tboDgh now seventy- 
three years of age, he was subjected to confinement and penanoe, 
while these worlis were collected, destroyed, and their names 
entered on the Index. But his spirit was not broken by persecu- 
tion, and he lived to he nearly ninety years of age. 

The great work of the hist thirty or forty years of Mariana's life 
was the history of Spain from the earliest times till the death of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, though it appears he held no official posi- 
tion as a historiographer. In this work he was carefnl to avoid any 
coUiflion with the Holy Office, and distinctly professed only to select 
the most interesting events of his country's history from anoala 
already authorised, and to place them in an attractive point of 
'awfor the information of foreigners. Aoeordlngly, be embodied 

iHitever miracles and prodigies he found to have twievijci'^ 

""■■ I, and men'toriously abstained from Miy cfifeii «m&« 
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ic iRmrDTent sifting of « 

kba* UliMi pruaounced hy n^ipitwl j«jgBl tefct.'tf 

_ 1 (nutwarehy of snmtlB, jM tke bmcI remtAaUe tahm 

Igue chroniL-ling with sober faxOiCT that the wraU bM 

} seuore a proso style a&ei tk* ancieiit dasucal 

JiiU, Muioiu nrole hiK hUtory iiiat ia Latin, and then tnas- 

' ~ o Spanish, dedicating both works lo Pliilip U. lliDagl), 

ID of the ancients, lie put spett^te^ ntto the mootlu U 

I principal personages ou occasions of grear importance, ttl 

Ml strike at as beiiig very unlike what tlK imiiriduals Aeu- 

iH would have ottered, yet, on the whole, tke Ustorioal ttjU 

if Mariana is considered a model. He has g ^ m ally avoided in- 

[ tikatu and protracted sentences ; his diction is coirrei't and lili 

' M7U klKHnatic, with all the old Castilian dignity, and aomevhat 

too of ita stordiDess. Ue devoted little attention, however, to tin 

fitSattf^y of history, which might have led him to eipisu 

dangerotu opinions. Care&l as he was to confine hinuelfte IIh 

Illation of facts, and to avoid any criticism that might offend llie 

reigiung powers, he fell nnder the suspicion of bronriog rebdliaca 

pinciples, and hardly escaped beiog agajn severely handled by^ 

loqnisition. The subjoined extract is part of tlie description of 

the great battle between Don Boderic and tbo Moors in 7U, 

wliich was followed by the overthrow of the Gothic monardiy ta 

' Bodaric, movnd by the present dstigcr, and inSamcd witli llu 
4esire of hf^ing avenged for the past, Gummoned tbe whole king<loin 
lo arena. He commanded that all those who were of age sllonlJ 
npur to tlimr staadsrda, and threatened heavy pnnishmeii la to ttiow 
who should disobev. A great number of people assembled at lliil 
mandate ; those who make the lowest celiniale say there were msre 
(Iwi) tOO.tKW. But being long unused to war, they came with tlio 
Biqwarance of joy and courage ; tliey boasted, and yet InrBtd 
renegade ; they were cowards even to a marvel ; and even witbixll 
foitltudo to boar the toils aud incouvenleneea of the campaiiin' 
The greater port bad no ai-ms, but slings or sticks ; and tbm was ike 
army with which tlie king marched into Andalasia ! They anivci 
at Xerea, whera the enemy was drown up. Tlicy pitched Ibor 
camp, and threw up their fortificatians in a pt^n through which tM 
Ouadalete Saws. Both armies were anxious to engage 1 the Moon, 
flushed with victory ; the Goths, eager to risk their lives fbr rnigf- 
anoe, for their country, their children, tlieir wives, and their libuV- 
Yet many of them felt in their henna that strange sadness and sOedC* 
which talla at times as a prosage of impending misfortune.' 

Aatonio da Solis vaa bom iiv \&\0, ^ ^b"" -i^sna \ii&w d|J 
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h of MarUna. He w«s tlie iatimate friend of Calderon, and 
rly life he fnrnished to the stage several eomedieB in his 
Bnt, like many other Spanish poets, he afterward* looked 
a employment of his talents as sinful, and devoted the latter 
if his life to the church. He enjoyed a place in the govern- 
t of Philip IV., and soon after taking the religioos habit, 
a the following reign obtained the Incrative post of liistorio- 
)her of the transactions of Spain in the Indies. In this 
1 wrote his celebrated hiatoty of Mexico, whiuh is 
d one of the last and beet specimens of classical historic 
in in the Spanish knguage. It contains an account of 
eat of Me:xico, in a genuine historical form, though the 
a full enough of brilliant adventures to sednue a poetic 
o the style of romantic narrative. He lays it down as 
mdamental principle, that accuracy of narration is genuine 
Bical elegance, and that in this species of composition what- 
's traly told is well told. Nevertheless, Ilia own talent for 
n raised him far above the dryness and dulness of a mere 
' ; and his prerioua labours for the stage liad accustonied 
3 arrange and combine events in such a manner aii to place 
I in the most interestbg point of view. As for anything 
t profonnd thought, or critical acumen, in pointing out the 
Efical bearings of those events, they were but little needed for 
"mi of history he had undertaken. 

e adventareG of Fernando Cortez, with the handful of warriors 
J overthrew a wealthy and powerful empire ; theu- invincible 
ge, the dangers over which they triumphed, and the savage 
y with which they porsued their victory ; and, on the other 
'le peaceful virtues of the Mexicans; their arts andgovem- 
; descriptions of persons, places, and manners hitherto un- 
1 to Europeans; all these formed an assemblage of novel 
tractive points, and aSbrded an unusually iuie topic foi 
i norrarive. Antonio de SoUs proved himself fnlly eqns. 
it justice, and few historical works have commanded greater 
'rom the intelligent reader. It is to be remarked, how- 
t this work is fidly imbued with the feelbga whiofl 
s author to shut himself out from worldly interests ao(^ 
pathies. He views the contest from the steps of the alt^ 
S he has been consecrated, and considers it entirely aa i 
It between the powers of light and the legions of darkness. 
p unhappy Indiana command no sympathy in their heroic but 
struggle to maintain all that made life itself dear to 
Jid the Spaniards, who invaded them under colour of 
^doting out their religious abominntions, are heroes of the higj.\e»& i 



Irt sruam lawmixuKE. 

Tb* imlrltoM'ir' at the wnk, whid took jikce in 1684) ataat 
M hftTC M the Mtbor m poor as it fo«R4 him. In a leiur 
to K fUnal ha Mgrt, *1 have bhbj crcditaca who troold gtnp 
BMatha (inetif theynwlhail ncwibms oa;' in anothBTike 
atlw ftr B fiwmt to protect hkn ftoa the ■aiter'e cold. Wbeo 
W (liad, al Ike ige «f aevenljr-ds, - be bfi bis »onl the only kcir 
«( faii bodjr' — diu it, the wreck o( hie pcoperQr to purthiH 



rialiiii ifriiMiiilii Hall I. n^ Ihi ' rMiiim il of !tinr Spua.' 

■ He deroled Umadf I* fiksaliav b his jvmtk, and spcait tm 

}«•!■ ai «■'""-"—. sdBdoit (o let Urn ksoir Uut Btady did ngi 

_ _-i .1. ^__.! , i-_ .- ,-._ ._j jji^j ^ liwraijlifij 

ne resolved to fonow 
MB to dat of Italy, whidi *aa theo Ae 
B iitick tka Bilitai7 art traa mwt tikdy 
tahawcUhanied. Batwiwa the time fiir<mtarkiagarnved,hei>n9 
•aiaed with a« iUnoa which prared tediant, and thus it hapfomi 
' ia ihrtiiialimi. Iiiil mil liiii jiiiifiniinl 
t the ladiaa, of vMch the couqiwt 
_ ^ g aa. Whea he amired at St Uommgo aud aiidi 

Unadf knowt^ be nwt with s heai^ velcoint!, and so tavaDnUo 
* nMMptisn &Dm the gorenior, that 1m placed him among hia vvn 
»■«, aod look h» pr^)«rt; onder hi* puiicular protoction. Dut 
tlteae bvours •rcre not soffieieitt to divert him frum Us byrarid 
Bimil : hv was so ^acauleiited with the idlcneSB of thai 
^ NMl he hc^^ed leave to go and serre in that of Caba, V 
re ID annx. Id the fvbuib of that war he diMingiiished fc 
g> bia Yaloitr and his obcdienne, which are the first radimi 
n oblained the ropntation of bong a 
r sail i and aBerwardt he maoifeslcd his wisdom by nusing diffici 
■ad resolving them among the (^een^ hj which he advanced tun- 
nlf in the opinion of the soldiers. 

■H« was a young man of pleasing person and mamiei^ and V ■ 
mwntaiDed his away over others chiefly hj his amiable d' *■'" 
He always spoke well of the absent ; he was lively and d 
conveTsalion ; and geDFrondy divided with his companiMU w 
he had ; so that he could ilyays gain fricods without b * 
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I Buperfluides, considering' aa a, defect the luunbleoeM 
wiUi wbicli tha formur Mexican kiugs hail comported theniaelves. 
The number of iiia womeD was euorjnous and sumdiJoua, for tliera 
lited witliin liia palace above Uiroo tbousand, bctneen niistrcssea 
uid survonts ; and oB many na were bom witli any beauty throughout 
IiiB dorainiooa were brouglit to liim for inspection, for Lis ministers 
■nd officers gave them up in the way of tribute and vassalage, con- 
ridering- the lewdness of the Mug as important to the kingdom. Be 
gKTO awaj these women in marriage, finding them husbands among 
men of the highest nobility; for they were not only enriched, but 
in their eyes beautified, by having passed through his hands ; in so 
lligbt eatimatioo were virtue and honour held ajnoug a |>eoplo whose 
nligioa not only permitted, but oouunanded, things abhorrent to 
BAture. 

<HiB audiences were neither easy nor frequent; Uiey lasted a 
loag tine, and were attended with great pomp and solemnity. He 
listened with attoution,aDd answered with gravity, apparently suiting 
his voice and countenance to his worda. There were geaeratty at 
lua meats two or three jugglers, from among lliose who most excelled 
ia the number of tiieir performances ; luid they entertained him by 

Enliranir, as thoy are wont, their happiness in the laughter of othen^ 
Hhing their rudeuesa under Uie mask of el^ancc' 
last historian of merit in thia period was Don Francisco 
lo, a native of Lisbon, bom in ltll2. At an early age he 
muuuJ with distingoiEhed success at the university of Coimbra, 
•■d before his seventeentli year had published a poem on the 
Wttoration of Bahia, a romance nnder the title of ' Etrftta^me,' 
and A Emal] work on Mathematics. But having the nuafoitune 
to loec his father, he was obliged to abandon the pursuits of litera- 
tore for the more remunerative profession of arms. He ent«rod 
the armj, and attained the rank of colonel before he bad reached 
hie thirtieth year. Meanwhile his literary talents were so highly 
appreciated, that when the general who conducted the Catalonian 
war received directions from Philip IV. to have ■ hiatory of the 
campaign written by whichevM of the officers waa most com, 
petent for the task, there was uo iietitution in iLi«igning it to 
Melo. 

But, like many other eminent men, he had hia ehue of udvcr«ity. 
At the revolt in Fortngiil he was suspected of bong connected 
with the conspirators, and waa thrown into prison. His innocence, 
I kftwever, waa tooo made maniCeet ; ha was wA. vl \^n(=A^ % «»& 
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^^^^g^^rfftr the lossM he bad Eaitained, both ftam biii 
^^f^^t^ ff^"'^ ^' c«ne«qii£Mxe of the n'oleni Bepanttiim 
•^"^^^ fr(« th* kin^om of tjp^n. When the iode- 
^ "^ ^ ftjnnc«l ■■■»« aficrwards recogniMd by Spwn, he left 
V^^Zt *">«' hiro^lf lo ihe service of hit lutttre conntry. 
•^*,^Um Bftrrw^nis assaiJt-d bim at the time when dl 
>|^j K fnHDue pMce, »nd the repose which ought to hun 
^"^.iiiifil of his Uliours. lie ytvi falsely nccnsed of being 
*^^^»tbe monler of a pereon»ge named CordoEo. and km 
J*^^ ia llie old lower at Lisbon, ichere be remained for 
•"C^ian. At length, ((rndemned lo perpetual bsnishmerrl, 
r'^»'iWsrf to withdraw to Brazil, where he remamed eji 
f^ whence he wa» permitted to retani to his coontiy Wily 

A Aa intervention of the E>eneh goremment. 

C^M Aoring his iraprisonment at Lisbon tlut he Jitiiehed hii 
y of the Catalonian War; ' a work which U said to rinl 
s and Livy in eli^ance of style, depth of thought, ad 
^«f narration. Uo wrote a number of other works, hiitg- 
cal, military, mjorsl, and political. His biogrsplio 
t hundred pruitcd volumes, besides as many more whicli 
r been edited. 



EPISTOLARY PROSE. 

; printed spccimena of epialolary prose which haTC iiEfn 

—jtervei from this period are comparatively few. In writiDEi»> 

fcflonversation, it bad become customary to encumber the flow of 

Entgbt And feeling by the constant recurrence of ceremonial ibnit 

■A^reu ; and ' your lordship,' ' your grace,' or ' your reverenWi' 

" mi in almost every other line of those which are now eilsnt ; 

ue of the pronoun ' you ' bemg admisaible only in addrewinS 

■DM of decidedly inferior condition. We have before «» 

U letters, chiefly of a religious natnre, by the venerable Aril> 

_d Santa Teresa; ten on various subjects by Antonio Perei; tai 

tveral by Nicole Antonio, and Antonio SoKs ; but none of tito" 

Present any remarkable interest. In striking contrast with the 

Tuality of these epistles, is the familiar style of one from PWI^ 

to bis natural brother Don Juan of Austria. It appears (4 be 

t kind of private postscript to the document which appointed Don 

MllAD high admiral of the Sxiauish navy; and it shows 

' I traits in the man mV\oae ^^to^ic »anasia^— -^ *- 
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e consider lilm as a, personification of ferocious bigotry. The 
king, with old Spanish cordiality, addresses Don Juan ae ' brother,' 
ndthout any otlier title, and uses the second personal pronoun 
'yon' throughout tlie letter, according to the old feshion. In 
reminding the admiral of bis duties, he recommends integrity of 
principle aa next in importance to religion. 

. . . . ' Truth, imd tlie i'ulfilmGnt of trhBt is promised, is the fonn- 
dfttion of credit and Bsteem among men, and that npoti which mutual 
confidence rests and is supported. This is rcqaisite in all, but much 
Bnre oocdful iu those who hold public and important ofiicee, because 
on their tmth and iidBlity depend the public security and [rood faitli. 
I charge you that you receive this impurtaut injunction, aud let it bo 
TOidetstood and known evcrywbero aud on all occasions, tliat con- 
fidence may and ought to be pnt in whatever jou say, in order that 
whatever relates to public afFairs under your control may redound 
greatly to your personal honour.' 

I^ere are also some learned and critical letters in the middle of 
the sisteentli century, (jy tlie Bachelor Rua, professor of humanity 
in the city of Soria, to the bishop of Mondoiiedo, in which the 
Kktter is charged with having committed grievous errors, and 
gross impostures, in his historical narrations. The style of these 
letters is accurate aud elegant, snd so conformed to the rules 
good speaking, that they are considered the most truly rhetorical 
compositions wliich remain from tliat period. 



I 



Don Diago de Mendoia, already mentioned as an eminent poet 
and historian, was the father of comic romance in Spain. I" 
* lafe of Laitai-illo de Tonnes,' which was written while be w 
HtiU a student at Salamanca, was, if not the very first of its kind, 
tt least the first that obtained any literary consideration. It was 
Boon translated into Italian and French, and read throughout every 
eonntry in Eoropc. Tlie wit of every nation has some peculiarity, 
and the genuine Spanish vein is to be found in the ' LaKarillo de ' 
TihroeB.' • It appears, from the whole history of the comic literature ' 
of this country, that adroit feats of cunning and deception were 
anunently the favourite topics of mirth, the humour consisting in I 
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flie contrast between ^'uigtt^ vice and the dignitj of the nat 
nuuinera. Hendoia'i lancy, therelbre, took a perfectly nat 
direction in his choice of a subject. It is the autobiognj^j of * 
beggar lad (Laxarillo), who risea in the world bj his derteritf ia 
chesting. Here the Spanish reader was invited to descend from 
the ideal world of chivalric romance to the sphere of common Ute, 
and eTen to an acquaintance with its most ignoble vices. But tba 
object of the work appears to be not so maeh to display the mas- 
uers of the vulgar, as to Batirise the follies and vices of the lughcr 
classes, wliidi Lazarilio has the beet opportunity of obeerriog. U 
he sees them in undresa and behind the scenes. It was about tha 
year 1520, early in the reign of Charles V., and before the wan 
of that monarch or the n^ania of traoeattantic emigration bad 
jnateriaily affected ihe ancient manners of the conntij. We hiTe 
here depicted to the life the magnificent parsimony, ihe stately 
dignity in the midfit of extreme poverty, the pride that would 
rather want than work, wliich distinguished Castile from Arragon 
and Catalonia, and which left it in time without either commerce 
or agiiculture. Lazariilo, bom in the bed of a mDuntaia-streviii 
nursed by the mistress of a, ntgro, and employed as tlie guide of 

■•blind beggar, has at length the honour of becoming a, gentlemu'i 
ervant. But in this situation he can never obtain enough em 
t dry bread to satUfy the cravings of banger; he breaks off ttu 

FfOmera of the loaves, and uses various artifices to make it appwr 
that it has been the woA of rats. It ha^ been considered maltv 
of surprise that Mendoza, a young man at college, should luvo 
become so thoroughly acquainted with vulgar life, and should law 
been able to paint beggars and rogues with the liveliness WmI 
satirical power which our modem novelists have acquired only liy 
long personal familiarity with the characters und scenes they 
describe. 

Lazariilo passes into the service of a Don * who spends part ot 
the day at church, and the rest in lounging, arranging his nmB- 
taehea, and piaying with his sword. But dinner-time navM 
arrives in this establishment, and LazarillD steals bread in lis 
streets for the support of his master as well as hjmsplf. He 1^ 
describes his entrance into this service: — 

'Trmlging on from door to door with very little eoccea, 6tt 
Charity had talieu hisr flight to heaven. Providence threw me in Ibc 
way of a Don who was passing Uirough the street tolerably dretitd, 

* AJJ ^sfliardii purely dcaccndod fram Qip pa 





i, and with bia step nnd voice in tine and 
Hied at me aud 1 at him, and be Bud, "Young man, are yon seeking 
anaator!" l8aid,''TeB eir." 'Tlien fulloiv me," lie replied; "Qod 
kaa been good to jou in throwing job in my waj, yon should tliank 
Heaven for so lucky a chance." I followed hiin, tliankful as I vaa 
enjoined to bo, and ths inoro so as ho uppeared to be just the man I 
aeeded. It was in the morning when I thus met my thii*d maBter, 
and I fallowed him through a great part of tho city. Wo passed by 
the shops where bread and other proviaiona are Bold. I expected, 
md indeed wished, that he would burden me with soma of these 
commodities, for this was tho bom- at which it was nsnal to make 
mariieta. With reluctant step, however, we passed by these 
laopting things. " Perhaps," said I, ' ho does not like what he aees 
W«, and we will pnrehaae at another place." In this manner »a 
proceeded until it struck olcvou, when he entered the great church, 
and I followed him. He Geomed to listen most devotionolly to the 
mass and the sacred offices, nn til all was ended, and the congr^ation. 
djapersed. Then he loft the charch, anil began to pass along a low 
■Iroet at a rapid pace. I quicliened my step, Gecing that I had not 
Jet broken my fast. I naturally considered that lay new master 
mnst ba a man well provided, and that now we were on the point of 
Tegaling ourselves : certainly we wore not out of the need of it. Now 
(he clock struck one, and we arrived at a honse before which my 
maaler halted ; and throwing the skirt of his mantle over his left side, 
he drew a key &om the sleeve, and opened the gate. We entered 
th« house ; tho passage was dark and gloomy, but within tliere was 
k amall court and tolerable apartments. After we got in be put off 
Ins cloak, and asking if I had cloan hands, be shook and folded it 
with me. Then blowing a bench cleat- of dust, ho laid it on it, and 
aat down. He asked me in a loud voice whence I was, and how I 
had come to tho city; and it appeared to mo a more convenient 
hour for orderiug Me to lay the table and pour out the soup, than for 
aakiDg me such questions. Nevertholess I satisfied him, making tho 
best lies I could, telling him wliatever was good,asd dissembling tho 
Beet of my history. It was now almost two o'clock, and no more . 
sign of eating than at a death. I remembered that be had locked J 
Uie gate, nor did 1 hear, above or below, the steps of a living person. I 
Ki)l£ing was to be seen but walla ; not a seat, or block, or braicli, or I 
tabl^ or oven such a chost as used te be in the oMen time. Id a I 
word, it seemed like S hahitalJon only of ghosts. I 

'At length he said to me, " Youug man, hit£t thou oaten ?" "No, I 
sir," said 1, " for it yas nut yet i^ht o'clock when I mot you." "At I 
that hour I had breakfasted," said be; "and I may tell you that some- I 
limes I remain thus til! night, tlicrcfore put over as you best can till I 
supper." Toll may easily soppoae that when I beard this I was I 
almost falling to the ground, not so much &oni bnnger, a« &om de- I 
t perceiving that fortune woa continually advem to I 

ming came ; we rose, and he began to wsb^ b.^A ^n '^ci^ija «^i. I 
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B piod b£d! 

Bmungt TliGae w the great M 

•tJ( and tlie pc<^le know Uwm not Wl* !• it dai Aat dMtt 

w]rfrt ami ntjmtlallp rTmiV iiH fnfiltnmt ~TnH ■■tlfcirriTrf lit 

who will think that that gentlemaB Ind iHAn^ te at ifl ^ 

yenodsT, but the beggai'i cnnt of breadiriackUa ma^Uai* 

canied b day and & ni^ in hia breaM-pocke^ vhcte oAsrs ifOrik 

enttanm miglit have beoi feeding on it! And Oat to^^to IM 

vaAed hi* hands and face, in tlieafaaeiiee of afooiier baa^taHMl 

toTd, wilh the l^of hiabooBetsE'" 

Again our hero engages himself a* gentleman oslm to HHI 
k^es at once: tbe vivei of the baker, the tiuMmktr, the t^K, 
themMon,Bnd three others. Not one of these can affiird to kMf 
mch an attendant, yet being ashamed to walk abn»d witbori 
one, the; bare clubbed their means to maintain TjTarilto naa^ 
them, and enjoy his attendance in rotation. Other scenes no k* 
■mnEing follow, all eThihitniB the empty pride of the liighK 
classes and the dexterous Imavery of the lower. 

The skill with which Hendois sketches the avarice and selfiA- 
iKM of the varions characters into whose service Tj.Mnllit oiten^ 
it BO leaa remarkable tbau t^ VAAnen^iJik^AusiL ba indita 
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k among them, exposing their pecnUar lices, and assigning' 
"iheir full share of merited satire. The laquiititiim itself ia' 
ired, nnd it Beems that tliis court was not yet so completely 
t at its work Bs to prevent the circulation of the bool(, 
ti the spirited sketches of the friar and the seller of diapen-t 
I were pUt'ed under its han, und cut out of the editions 
i by its hcense. Having once been tolerated, it could not 
terds he repressed; but the holy tribunal took care that it 
\ be the last to which such liberty was allowed, and in no 
[uent work is it breathed that eitiier the priests were im- 
It tlie Inquisition cruel, 
i contrast of the hght, good-humoured aufkcity of Lszarillo 
Irfectly origiuail character — -with tlie solemn and indexible 
y of the Castilian, procured the liigheat popiUarity for this 
* I its first appearance. The earliest known edition wan 
t was often reprinted, both at home and abroad, and has 
Hya been a ikvonrite. It became the type of a class of fictions 
Msentially national, and whicli is known under tlie name of the 
ffoato pian-esco (thief-style), or, as we should express it, romances 
tt low life. 

Numberless books were afterwards written in continnation or 
mutation of Lazarillo. Among them the most distmguiahed place 
is assigned to ' Don Guzman de Alfarache,' which was published in 
1599, several years before the appearance of Don Quixote. Its 
mnthor, Mateo Aleman, had withdrawn from the court of Philip 
III., and was living in retirement; but it is not known what tTi- 
doced him to undertake this sketch of a rogue, which is said to 
be the most ample portraiture of the class that the language affords. 
It was translated into I'Vench, Italian, German, Portuguese, 
Engliah, Dutch, and even Latin, and was thus circulated and read 
with avidity all over Europe. After these works, this form of 
fiction became generally welcome in Spain, and it made its way 
into the ductile drama, as well as into many of the shorter tales of 
the Peninsula. 

Meantime appeared tlie 'Kscudero Marcos de Obregc 
the best of the novels of this age, by the poet and 
Vicente Espinel. It is intended as a warning to young men with- 
ont fortune, who attached themselves to persons of distinction, in 
the hope of thas getting honourably forward in tlie world. The 
atory, though entertaining enough, is greatly broken by tedious 
monl reflections ; and it falls fer below both ' Guzman ' and 
'LMarillo' in beauty and spirit. The same may be said of ten 
novels by Dotia Mariana de Carvajal y Saavedra, a Spanish lady 
of considerable talent. Thoy have been frequently reprinted, and 
seem to have enjoyeil much popularity. "Bat M\*jrt.in\W.iV3 tT^iSE 
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m vUch be leec tbe end of tmuIv ^ad tke pmudunent i>f 
Boe hia pieasmtriai aie nsre varied, and thvrfbce more agr» 
afak; bat. fike lue otbor ntirea, tb^ hare the bolt of dweflmg 
too exdiisi*e}ir od mbjeOs of vslgic iM ag at — the knarerf of 
^nuib, Dotaries, ptiyndans, ud aba*e ■!], tatkni. It b dffi- 
ealt to coDcdve what tlie ^■►it*'* of the goOle cn& could l)»e 
done to exasperate om aothor to cad a degiee: a t^or whh idm 
is the iKjrfuf nAra of a thief; so that aa Loid 'Bjroa caDsapntt 
a ' raarine-eolicitts,' Quevedo ttyles a robber a * tailor of the V^ 
ways." Several of these viaona were written when QoBTodwli 
eompanthely jonng, and they diipUy the wanntli and spd^llS- 
se^ of jonthM feeliog. The ommencement of the fint liaiiail 
Btartling. The bla£t of the last trump is described. Hid — 
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* The Eoimd drew obedience from marble, and forced boring mikt 
dead. All the earth b^aalamoTcperniittingUiebouestosealBl 
another. Presently I beheld those who had been Eoldiers start Ei~ 
from their graves, thinking they heard the signal for battle; tbe 
awoke in aiudous fear of pillage ; the epicure &ocied 
to dimier ; and the sportsman mistook it for a summons 
Afterwards I saw many sonl* flying from their former bocb^ i 
in disgust, others in terror ; one body required an arm, and aluAv 
an eve ; and while I could not help smiling at thor adieBtols > 
•eareh of the lost members, I -wax led to admire the wiadm tf 
Providence, thut amidst such confusion no mistake was madc^Mrf 
no one pat on his neighbour's limbs, all shoflled as they wen tfr 
gether. In one churchyard only there was »ome disorder tiA 
exehatlg^g of heads ; and I saw an attorney, whose soul not buv 
in a satiafaclory state, he pretended that it had been cJiange^Vd 
was not his own. But what oatoaished roe moat was to see twt v 
three tradesmen who had put on their eouls awry, so that thif W 
crowded all their five senses into the cuds of th^r fingersl' 

The opening of the ' Algoazil Possessed ' is also spirited. A 
spectator calling him a man possessed with the devil, the ei3 
epirit within cries out that ' He is not an ordinary man, ' 
" and yoa mttst Isnow flw* ' ' 
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le usociated with these officers, and that I ought rather 
to be called a devil possessed with an algimzil, than an algtiaeil 
posseBsed with a devil.' 

Such is the style of Quevedo's wit — terse, pointed, bitter, and 
mtspAring. It has been well remarked that he has not that dis- 
crimiiiation which leads Cervantes, as if by inBtinct, to the exact 
meaanre of satiiioal retribntlon; but even in the passages most 
fimlty from coarseness and exaggeration we often find touches of 
tolemn and tender beauty, that prove he had higher powers and 
better qoalities than his extraordinary wit. 



N SPANISH PROSE. 
The elegant simplicity of the style adopted by Antonio de 
Bolis forms a strange rhetorical contrast with the Congorism 
vbich crept into Spanish prose in the former part of the seven- 
teenth century. No one now ventured to write withont calling ii 
iJl the riches of mythology to adorn his diction, and quoting all 
the writers of antiquity to Bnbstantiate the moat obvious and 
commonplace aentunent. The person who is considered to have 
settled the character of this style, and to have given it im u 
philosophical pretension, was Bfiltazar Gracion, a Jesuit of I 
Arragon. He appeared as an author under the name of bifl 
brother Lorenzo, and la supposed to have died in the year 1658 ; 
but few particnlars of his life have been preserved. His irorks j 
are extensive and various, treating of morals, theology, politics, 
criticism, and rhetoric. The most difiuse bears the title of ' £1 
Cridcon,' and is an allegoricitl picture of the course of hunian life 
divided ioto epochs which be calls crises. In every page of this 
work we recognise a man of superior talent, who, in. endeavonring 
to aoM above everything common, gets beyond the bounds of 
iMtuie and common eense — a man who would have been an excel- 
lent writer had he not laboured to be an extraordinary one. 

We cannot better conclnde this period of Spanish literature 
than in the words of one of their own historians ; — ' The reign of 
Philip IV. (1621-1665) is one of the most Important to be 
studied in our history, for in it there happened almost insensibly 
one of the greatest revolutions that monarchy has ever suffered. 
The personal chuacter of tlie king promised much. He was 
acute, generotis, maguanintous, and a lover of his country ; but he 
was remarkably fond of amusements and voluptuous pleasures. 
This defect produced a general indolence vdl1vtegw4\ftaSi.^N!s^» 
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FOURTH PERIOD. 



At length the Spanish literati began to perceive the emptiness 
uf the distinction which was attached to the dffectation they had 
M fondly cultivated; hat there Beeined no hope of a revival of the 
anient vigour, and they ahasdoned themselves to apathy and 
indolence. The inteUectual as well as the politicftl refiources of 
die nation seemed exhausted ; the temporaty impulse of vanity 
which had Etimnlated its literature had subsided ; the people at- 
tempted to drown the sense of their civil degradation in sensual 
pleasaree; and the nation may he said to have fallen asleep during 
the leign of Charles U. This prince ascended the throne in the 
yettr 1665, and at his death, in ITOO, transferred it to the Hoaae 
of Bourbon. Hii reign was the period of Spain's greatest insigni- 
fioance in the political world, its deepest debasement in morals, 
and its lowest condition in literature. As Marina expresses it — 
'The mortal disease had already reached the vitals of the nation; 
the reign of Charles II. was a long sgouy in which all its symp- 
tonu were developed, and the crisis was the civil war of the 



This conflict between the pretensions of the Boarbon and 
Hapsburg dynasties, though it devastated the fairest provinces of 
^i^ii, yet become the occasion of restoring to the inhabitants 
aome portion of their wonted energy. It was not authority, but 
national pride or affection, that induced them to take up arms, 
and having once ngain begun to thinlc and act for themselves, a 
niea»ire of reviving took place. But the return to literature was 
ilow and langoid; the ardent enthusiasm never burned, and the 
brilliant fancy never sparkled again. 

It does not appear that Philip V., though a monarch of the 
dynasty of France, did much to influence the Spanish taste in 
ftvonr of French literature. His own talents were slender; he 
possessed hut little taste or information; and his grave, silent, 
sombre character was rather Castilian than French. He founded 
ui academy of history, which led to useful researches into Spanish 
" mtiea, and another of language and belles lettres, which 
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• that ilaj9 mHatei frcm FrtttA nd Mi 
itcij viib tkoae of l4Ppa it 
. tl«tliMg,bo««Tet,cMUI»it 
xtee; and tbe ta»dl70fiki 
r pwtj inall;f tmnii^id, sad sooeeeded ia phciif tb 
■me foatiDgdiBl it had hcU in tluda^of 
d by the Inqwatioii, w'lnwe power vat HiD 
' trii^ooi dianaa nete ^ded to the alnad; 
|> collection J and it Tu not till the jear 1765 that Chui«Iii 
] these ezhibitioiit, wUch crpaatd the ocnntiT 
<t of eveiy foreigner who wiOwned then. He ri 
be autee da /i,* a recrestion tcanxly leas dMC 
_ le than ifae Atiiot Sairtmiailala, aid for which vietin 
usbed bj the hapless sods of Abraham, and here and 1 
iv« soruerer. Thnngh the Inquisition continued its crueUia 
■ ^ iha Eccrecy of its dungeons, it wii not permitted after tli>> 
1 iwriod to appear in the fall splendour of iti power, bumitfiil 
. victima in pnblic aimdat the ^proving shoots of orthodox i 

FiD^y, during the latter half of the eighteenth centtnj 
ti£c i&ve«tigati(») found its way into ^NUn, and bCre, 
I already been the case in everf other paK of Europe, it ^ 
I the asoeiidancy over polite literature. 'Hie spirit of expennWnl 



^Eioh aoQgbt an accomulstion of ^ta as the foundation of HOund 
|diiloBOpliy, proved eTerywhere tlie deadly foe of fanaticism and 
poetic enthueiHBtn. Poetry cuuld never in such cireumstanceB 
levive in its formec magoificeace, but a wider field of general 
Btilit; was opeued to elegunt prose; and ingDotouH extravagances 
were not likely s^ii to prevail. 

In a sketch so limited as the preeent, it would be unreasonable 
to expect particular notices of works of niiiior interest whieh 
qipeared during the period of an expiring, and then slowly te- 

■ Tiving, literature. But we propose to glance at the few authors 
of eminence whose writings Iiave partially enlivened the gloom 

NCtJie last two centuries. 



^B DONA JDANA INEZ DE LA CKUZ. 

No Spanish poetry towards the end of the seventeenth centory 
obt^ned any degree of celebrity ejicept that of an American lady, 
Dona, Junoa luez de la Cru2, a quo in a convent of Mexico. 
Ber Tolumiuoits writiogs evince that she was on terms of intimacy 
vith the vioeroy and other grandees in Mexico, who frequently 
made demanda on her talents, in order to the celebration of public 
festivals. Beyond this, little is known of her history. Literature 
ba never been much cultivated by the female sex in Spain ; and it 
ii worthy of remark that flowers of genius were permitted to bloom 
in America which would probably have been nipped in tlia bud 
liad they appearcdin the mother-country. This poetic recluse pu- 
■essed more wit and Invention than sentimental enthusiasm ; and 
the creations of her fancy are bold and masculine. She appean 
not-to have courted literary fame, and her poems were published 
in the first instance by order of the vice-queen of Mexico. Among 
than are sonnets, some romantic, and some burlesque; a series of 
holdly-conceived preludes and interludes ; and a long allegorical re- 
li^ous drama ('Auto Sacramental'), which is superior to any of the 
SimUar productions of Lope de Vega. The Spanish public had 
never before witnessed so daring a travesty of Roman Catholic 
Christianity, under the garb of Greek mythology. It wonld be 
impossible to give an iutelligible analysis of this extraordinary 
drama without entenng into it at considerable length; nor do we 
thin*^ it would be pleasii^ to the English reader to see tlie moat 
(Bcred persons and things connected with our holy reli^on dese- 
crated by allegorical representation for purposes of amuaemeiit. 
Uany of the scenes are romantically and beautifully constructed, 
and oblige us to do homage to the gcniiia ot Itc -^otXaaftj-^fviia 
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Wlpit oratory, which hud sj^quired a good deal of floridity 
n the Avilas and Granadas of the eiicteeiith century, waa no' 
t* ettite of Bcandalous degradation. The study of preachers wc 
^ compose long and high-Goanding periods; to bring togetht 
h nrnnber of pompons phrases, however unconnected with each 
to transpose their sentences after the complicated eon- 
1 of the Latin tongue; and to conceal the emptiness of 
rmons by tilling tbem with long and learned quotations. 
Witticisms, jests, and even puns, did not appear to them un- 
thy of the pulpit ; and the more popular orators were not 
ified unless they succeeded in eliciting frequent and violent 
Its of laughter from the audience. 
f father Isla, a Jesuit, bom at Segovia in 1714, a man of immense 
'i, undertook to reprove these disorders by the publication of a 
Irical romance, in the hope of producing the same impression 
pi Itamhaiitic preachers by the comic life of a monk, that Cervante» 
■ d made on spurious romance- writers by the adventures of ' Don 
I.' This turn for conveying sober and serious truth in a 
c shape and sportive tone is a peculiar characteristic of 
nish literature : we find nothing in the Italian language like 
..ie satirical fictions of Cervantes, Quevedo, aud Isla. 
, The book now before «s is entitled the ' History of the Famous 
K IPreacher, Friar Gerund of Campazas.' The hero is the son of a 
althy farmer of Campazas, who keeps open house for the monks 
lenever they resort to his village. Their conversation has filled 
'a head with Ijatin quotations wiiich he does not understand, and 
1 1 Geological propositions which he receives in an bverted sense. 
' ' Bis brother, a gymnasiarch of San Gregorio, has already distin- 

rgoiebed himself by a Latin epistle which the most experienced 
finguist could neither construe nor translate ; and the farmer ' 
Uabitious, above all things, that his son Gerund should receive 
■ohoUstic education. He sends him, therefore, before lie has com- 
pleted his seventh year, to learn his rudiments from the school- 
naater at Villa Omata. Hence the author takes occasion to give i 
I. burlesque description of the pedantry of a village teacher, and 
- tiie importance which was at tliat time attached to the disputes 
■boat the ancient and modern orthography, T 
Gerund appearing before the dominie, who mquires it 
meots, is amusbg enough. There is the gravity of the pedant, 
giving Latin quotations at every opportimily ; the trivial nature 
of the subjects on which he e^atitileBV ani ■Cftc (i.in;so,SXw 
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1^ , - 10 Excite in his pupil tw tiie &IaM 

^1 Tlins ti* presents to the wondering iMA 

— ™l p<¥™P''yi bj a Gennan author, with i 

J\j tb(! only three hereditary aoTereigiiB in 

TwH Christ; Frederic- Angostos, EJectwil 

d MUnrieo- William, hereditwy PriaMOf 

Item my childrea,' eiclainw tits dofflidit, 

h«i Eometbing mach guperior 1 Hmn 

in tho BlatM of which Jesiu Chiiat ia here- 

the crowned ^nperor of the Celestial Hurt; 

tiM (%«Min King of 8ion ; Grand Pontiff of ih! 

^ orii; Aichbiihop of Sonla; Electw of the Tnilh; 

itlGkwv; Doke of Life; Prince of PeiM; Kni^rf 

rf Hrfl; Htmlitary Ruler of Nations; Lord of AmIhi, 

a be feared that, though this tyro wd lis 

t mOjcinary l)*bgB, there was too moch reality id tiis 

^t^*tiA thdi history is founded. 

f^ tbi nnap Gtnmd has finished his stodies, he becomu i 
^^m fri^' ">J i*^** f**^ ^'^ model the senior of Ms coomt, 
C^(^* M «kim ft maiteriy portrait is given. He ia a nb 

-^ fWTXi^iaDyforlheapplanseof the women, ofiriiMi 

3 .(lifdy c«mpoi«d, and whom he endeayomi W 
''.'rson* of hi] hood and gown. He commtnib 

I ifTiipnoe whioh seems blaaphemoa* W 

■i-ii>Q. wliich is (omewhat dalsyd, 

:: i-'iner that which has caused ff> 

'.■■I'iiaion he eichums — ' To yow 

, — — -''-o the coBgr^ationanf ready tobnn* 

[, b£ joktanly adds—' this is no snlgect for mirth ; for 

mine, and to that of the whole world, hu Ihfl 

i by his glorious incarnation. It is an arlielo 

ne it IhoB — ■" Propter noa homines, et Dostnun 

^ kdecnloet incarnatusest."'* Wliereat a mnraur 

j|iMi iluvngh the diarch. 

Fta FHar Gerund hhnscif begins to preach, and hil 

^»r Urn to deliver his first public sermon in his natiw 

Gemnd,' says the author, describing hie propwB 

t to the church, ' drew on himself the eyes of iQ 

"inn : he walked gravely forward, his hodyOT 

1, his eyes tranquil, mild, and benignant; " 

_.s Bttd reserve, inclinatipns of his head to tb 

_ <i left to those who saluted him with tlieir hats ; 

^ «^^ » take out his white cambric handkerclUef, witb j 
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at the four comerB, to wipe away tho perspiration that never ^| 

liroke, nod aflerwarcia his silk handkerchief, of rose-colonr on one ^| 

Kde and pearl on the other, to blow his nose when he had no ^| 

occtuion.' On his arrival at the eliurch, tlie mass ie sung by the ^1 

i 



IB sung by the 
Ucentiate Quixono, and two caratea in the neighbourhood serve 
Jinn as dean und sub-dean. The iihoir is composed of three village 
MkCristans; and as there is no organ, its place is advantageously 
Bopplied by two bagpipes from Ualicia, which Gerund's father 
ham hired expressly for the occasion, on the terms of twenty reaU 
to e*ch player, with abundance of eating and drinking. 
opening of the sermon is worth translating : — 

' If the Holy Ghost has Spoken the truth hy the mouth of Jesus 
CSmal, what an unhappy wretch am 1 1 I must be lost and utterly 
cmnlbtindod, for he has decLu-ed that no man can preach or prophesy 
in his own conntry— Aeino pn^ihela in patrid t^td. How rash, then, 
hftre I been to come forward as a preacher in minu ! But pause for 
VDB tnoment, my bretliceo j for to my great consolation I find that all 
I KKi ore not alike subjected to tho truths of the evangelist — JVo 
MBn» oiediant evaagelia-^and who knows but this may be One c 
Sldse nomerous theorems which, according to the opinion of a great 
|ih]Ioaopher, ara writton only to terrify us— oti terrorein f 

' These, my brethren, are the first frnils of my oratorical labours, 
Uie exordinra of my pulpit duties; or, to suit myself fo the meanest 
capacity, this is tho first of all my sennons, according to the holy 
Biiiptiire, which saith— prinram afrnumfm fed, TkeophUe! But 
wllither doth the bark of my dLwourse direct its voyage ! Hearken 
to me, oh my friends ; everything around me betokens a happy 
ime. Od every side I perceive prophetic glimpses of felicity. If 
the history of the evangelist is worthy of our credence, tho Anointed 
liimBelf preached his first sermon in the very place where he re- 
c^ved tho holy ablution of the waters of baptism. It is true that 
the narrative of tho e^-angolist docs not expressly declare this, hot 
taintly conveys it. The Savionr received the IHpd porificatioo — 
hlpfLtafiu esl Jesas ; and the azure taffety curtain of heaven was 
tant asunder— e( feet apfTti aunt adi; and the Holy Spirit descended 
is the shape of a flattering dove — et vidi SpiritJim Dei dcscendentem 
tiail CatitmbaTii. Behold, the MEBsiah recraves (he baptism ! the 
v^ of the celestial regions ia rentl Tho Holy Ghost descends on 
kis bead ! And are not the blessed vestiges of Lliat vision here for 
na to (race % Does not the Heavenly Dove hover around the head 
of the sacred preacher ? 

•But it ia BUperauoua to esplain, when the words of tlie oracle are 
themselves so clear. It is further declared that Josus, when he was 
faiptized, retired to the desert, or that he was led thither by the devil 
— dueiiu est in deaertum vt tsiUaretuT a Diahdo. Ho continued there 
loT some time; there he watched, and prayed, and suffered 
(ion; and the &bC place to which he w»it wa& \a ^t«M^ '^ 
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in the conntry — ^Itlil Jana in loco camptJilri. How can 1 fiul to 
rccognisa in this liUtorj tho events of mj own life i I was bapUxed 
ta this illuBCrlouB pariah ; I withdrew inlo the desert of ri-li|,'iiiiu 
seclusion, if tlia devil indeod did not lead me Uiithor— liuctu i 
Spirita in c/s«er(mii ut Iriitarfiur a Diafiola, And what else am i 
man do in the desert uf a convent thun watch, and prav, and faSL, 
and endure templation ! And I eacHped from this dcsort to prouhl 
To preach where I Ia loa> aanpeilri I Yes, myfnendsjin ncointij 
place, even at CaJapazas; a placo whieh calk to our recolloclian Ite 
fields of Dainsscua, which awakeoH envy in the pluns of PhoiHlk, 
' and overwhelms in oblivion the fields of Troy — ct acmpia ubi Tn^ 

' Though Father Isk thus ridiculed the bombaft of tho mtnib, 
be w&s n man even scrupulone and rigid in hie own religious juv- 
fession. jUI the rules of true pulpit eloquenoe are incIdjentiUy 
U13 down in liia work, by introdacing the superiors of Ftilr 
Gerund as endeaTouring b<r wise advice to induce liim to chsnge 
his style. But the zeal of the anthor could not save liim baa 
the animosity of the mendiuflnt friars, who considered them- 
selves the principal objects of tlie satire. They diEcovered tun 
under the fictitious name wliich he Iiad luuumed in the ticle-p 
and the book was condemned by the Inquisition. This, b 
ever, did not hinder its reputation ; and the ' History of 
Genmd ' is jastly regarded as the most eminent prodscd 
Spanish genius ia the eighteenth eentuij. 

Father Isia wrote, besides, an abridgment of Spanish I 
which is much esteemed. He also, by a skilful translation, jt 
or restored to bis country the well-known romance of ' Gil W 
which is supposed to have been originally borrowed by Le Ij 
from a Spanish mannscript in the libraiy of the Escurial. '' 
difficult otherwise to conceive how a Frenchman, entirely nnsc 
quainted with the country, should have been able to paint » 
faithfully the intrigues, the manners, and the customs of Spd all. | 
the court as well as in the city, and in puhlic as well as in * 
life. The style of Isla is always correct and elegant ; 
never offendtj against the strictest delicacy and propriety, i 
too much the case with the French comio writers 
the expulsion of the Jesuils from the Peninsnl 

[ to Bologna in Italy, where he died in 1783. 
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LA HUERTA AND SEDANO. ^M 

udg the close of the oightciiuth century the lingering ^| 

affection far national literatore seemoil to revive within the little ^| 

circle of Spanish authors. The mere correctncsH acquired from ^| 

the imitation of the French ceased to satiefy them, and they ^H 



satisfy them, and they 
longed to aee it subordinated to become but the vehicle of Spanish 
genius. The firat who ventured openly to advocate these views 
was the patriotic Vicente Sarcia de la Huetta, a member of the 
Spanish Academy, and librarian to the king. None but a man so 
iccredited by hia literary position could have hoped Huccesafnlly 
t^ oppose the faahionable opinion on this subject. In other 
regpecta La Hnerta wub scarcely equal to the task he had nnder- 
t&ken. He was a man of genuine poetic feeling, bnt as a critic, 
by DO meana competent to contend in argument with men of 
Lnzan's coolneaa and aystematic knowledge. He did not under- 
stand the true principles on whicli Spanish poetry might have 
been defended againat French criticism; bnt feeling served hwt 
in some measure instead of judgment, and he abandoned theory 
whenever ho could not reconcile it to his taste. He endeavoured 
to Mir np the national pride of his countrymen, and attacked the 
admired ' Coryphtei ' of the French Pamasaus with a degree of 
UttemesB which might have brought hia taste into question, had 
ha not proved himself a poet before he entered the lists as a critic. 
A piiMMtory eclogue, which he had read at a distribution of aca- 
demio prizes in 1760, had attracted the attention of the public; 
wid his romances in the ancient style, his conunentariea, and his 
sonnets, were remarkably successiul. But lie had greater diffi- 
enlties to overcome in endeavouring to restore the fame of the 
Spanish drama. He was not poet enough to advance in the conrw 
in which Cidderon himself had halted; hut as the plays of that 
dramatist were still regarded with approbation, he wrote a pro- 
logue for one of thera, and at leugth, believing he could rely on & 
certain portion of public favour, he brought forward his firat eaaay 
in dramatic art. This was the tragedy of 'Bachel,' which was 
intended to unite the brilliancy of Spanish poetry with the dignity 
of the French tragic style, without confining it to the conventional 
forms of the French drama. 

The public seconded his patriotic intentions with the utmost 
enthnsiasm. It was represented at every theatre in Spain; even 
before it was printed, above two tiioueand copies were taken in 
manuscript, and many were sent to America. In vain did the 
GaJlitaats rise in opposition; be answered \.\\fen cfi'HQ\'4& -wSq. 
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haughty contempt, while to a patronisiDg public be always od- 
dresaed hiiUBelf with the utmost modesty. 

La Huerta's ' Rachel ' cannot be conatdered as a masterpit'Cd, 
but it is a noble effort of natiumil feeling, eodeayuuring to testorD 
the credit of the i^paoish dratita. The subject ia taken from tlie 
«arly history of Castile. Alphonao IX-, who wbs defeated by the 
Hoors in the terrible buttle of Alarcos in 1195, wtts attached to a 
beautiful Jewess, whom both the nobles and the people agreed in 
eondemning as the cause of the calamities that had befaltea the 
monarchy. They implme him to overcome a passion wliieh ihey 
legard as dishonourable to the nation; and while the Ving it 
hesitating between his duty to his people and his love for ibe 
fair Jewess, the spirit of discontent breaks out in open rebdlion. 
Sachel is surprised in the palace while the king is out hunting, 
and her base counsellor Reuben kills her to save his own life. 
Sut he himself is slun by the king on his return from the chau. 
The tragedy is divided into three acts or jonadas, according to 
cncnent Spanish usage; but in other respects this great oppnnect 
of the French drama hm not kept himself free from its nilei. 
The dialogue proceeds uuifonnly in iambic blank verae, without 
ffae introduction of sonnets or redondiOas ; and there ore uo mik- 
ing scenes, although the deaths at the conclusion are represented 
on the stage. The tangnage is dignified throughout, and in 
Mveral scenes the pathos is complete ; but the character* IH 
indifferently managed. The beautiful heroine appears 9o seldiHO, 
that we gain little acquaintance with her; Reuben is a stupii, 
contemptible Jew, whose lamentations in the moment of peril 
border on the ludicrous ; and the feeble character of the king 
duui^g his resolution on every new impression, often approadwa 
caricature. The anthor has, however, succeeded admiraUy b 
the choractera of two Spanish grandees — the one a base conitiet, 
named Manrlque ; the other, Garcia de Castro, a personificatiim l£ 
the high and honourable spirit of ancient Spanish chivalry. 

In another piece, called 'Agamemnon Vengado,' Hnerta n 
« (mcceaeful attempt to embody a classic subject in the romiatit 
form. Here he approached a step nearer Calderon, by miUDg 
vrith his iambic* octaves and lyric verses. 

After he bad unquestionably acqaired the right of pronotmci^ 
an opinion on the Uterature of his country. La Uneria publisliBd 
his ' Teatro Espanol,' a selection from the incalculable store nl 
Spanish dramas. Above three-fourths of it are ' Comedies of tlia 
Cloak and Sword,' chiefly from the pen of Calderon ; and fae bai 
not admitted a ebgle play of Lope de V^^ or any of tht -J 
' Autos Socramentales.' His view was to select 
Spanish comedies which are distinguished for el^onc 
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tion, as well aa ingennity in inventioo, and to mark hi« hos- 
tility to the French drama, which ho critieisea seretely is the 
pre&ce. He has not eiposed to criticism the most beautifid 
plajB of the great masters, becaase these contain irregularities 
and inelegances which would have hetrayed the cauM he so 
aiuioiuly desired to serve. On the whole, La Hnerta appeam 
to Ittve contributed more than any of his contempoiaries to pro- 
dace a reaction in favcmr of Spanish literatnre. 

With views similar to those of La Huerta, Don Juan Lopez de 
SedftDO pnliUshed, in 1768, liis ' Pamaso Espanol;' a collection of 
the poetry of the siiteenth and seFenteenth centuries, accompanied 
iritb biographical and Ikerary notices calculated to make the 
Spamsb public onee more acquainted with authors vhom it ought 
nerer to have forgotten. 

SanchQK went farther back, and in 1779 published his ' Poeaias 
Anteriorea al Siglo SV.;' a collection of the legendary treaanrea of 
the heroic ages, beginning with the poem of the Cid. 
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RBnoBt be evident to the intelligent reader of the foregomg pages 
Wrt wmiething else was wanted in Spain for the advancement of 
etegant literature besides a mere reformation from bad taste ; and 
6M neither the effort of Lnzan to lay on a French polish, nor that 
at Haerta to restore its own native brilliancy, was the great desi- 
deratum, hut solid and substantial materials. The national mind 
had remained in an infantile state, or rather had pined away, and 
become dwarfed for want of its proper nourishment. It bad 
been amused with the toys of beautiful fiction, bat not fed with 
knowledge ; and its creations, therefore, cotild hardly be better 
than empty bubbles. The moral and physical sciences, which had 
bees ^ving intellectual vigour and enlargement in every other 
|mt of Enrope, were forbidden to cross theFyrenees; the echolaatic 
pbHosophy was still maint^ed as the highest form of merely in- 
Udlectnal culture; the system of Copernicus was looked upon as 
contrary to the inspired record ; while the philosophy of Bacon, 
and the very existence of mathematical science, were generally 
unknown even to the graduates of universities. It seemed as if 
Uie &ciiltieB of thinking aud reasoning were becoming extinct in 
the Peuiusola. 

The introduction of a better state of thingswas due to a quiet 
monk, Benito FeyJo<5, who was bom in 1676, and early destined 
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b MkDowMged his controi Finaflv, perceiving the Jeaniti 
' ™ "*** •"'^ oppoiwnts of these refotme, he exptdled 
' -^L^^r^ pwt of hi* dominions, both in Europe and 
aica, breaking np their schools and confiscating their revenuaa. 
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IV., and that with the restoration of the Bourhdn dynasty in 
1814 came also the restoration of civil despotism and the powers 
of the Inquisition. 



YRIARTE. 



The later part of the last century gave birth to some lyric poets^ 
and to several works of originality. Tomas de Triarte, general 
archivist to the supreme council, after acquiring some reputation 
by various literary labours, obtained decided favour among the 
elegant portion of the Spanish public by liis ^ Literary Fables,' 
first published in the year 1782. Yriarte conceived the novel idea 
of making literary and moral truths themes for iables in the style 
of iBsop, and he composed them in every variety of verse that 
seemed at all suitable. No classical fabulist had hitherto appeared 
in Spanish literature, and Yriarte^s work might be mistaken for 
a happy imitation of La Fontaine. He had the same true feeling 
for delicate harmony ; and that lively infantine playfulness which 
unfolds the truth, as it were, in graceful gossip without the appear- 
ance of didactic design. Even when the leading idea presents no 
remarkable incident, these fables please by their simplicity. As 
an example, we translate one which describes the ass finding a 
flute in a meadow : — 

Call it tame or witty. 
This little romance 
Occurred to the author 
As it were by chance. 

Into a meadow 
Once casting a glance, 
I saw an ass grazing — 
Just by mere chance. 

A flute was there laid. 
Which a peasant of France 
Had left on the grass — 
And tliis was by chance. 

To smell this new toy 

The ass made advance, 

And breathed through the lip-hole — 

This, too, was by chance. 

The breath found its way. 
And the ass looked askance. 
For the flute gave a sound — 
It was by mere chance. 
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* ?Svit»i. I «^ Ttfc ij not flatter/ 
S^ittv'v^uA .niarrofri, said the bear; 
' > ^s -xiL :mc vv mi 11 11 a> gTMefulf 



LsKmI w ^^ruuct^t .Mfi^ •Weill doael 
^nac >uca p^^nhff' jsii |caee ^imffwemetki 
\(;'<;r wtitf. j«;^ft b«Mafik libr wmmt' 

And expreand hs owm ' 
To the crxQc of die str. 



'Wbentlieape 

Hofoewhski did his w«^ ap|^; 

Bui Jiovr praise is pvoofo'enMHUi^ 
Thai I cannot dance at aUI' 

Auihon, learn a wholesome Trmwi^ 
«lfjdge jonr merits bj this mie: 
Kfid — if skilful men aipy rofe not| 
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^cSonBiderablB praise has been bcatowed on a didactic poem by ~ 

:i 



Triarte, entitled ' Muaie.' It eontains many pasEiges which «re 
\>y no roesna destitute of poetic heuity; but the BcieotiGc portioi 
of it, whicli includes three-fourths of the whole, ia little mote thai 
elegantly- versified prose. 



Bnt n favourite of the Graces worthy of the best times of 
^lam^ poetry remains to be noticed. Juan Melendez Ysldes 
waa a doctor of law aiid professor of polite literature in Sala- 
manca. From his youth he was a follower of Horace, TibuUus, 
Anacreon, and YiUega,B; and if he has not attaJned to the loxn- 
rioos graces of his Spanish model, he has depicted amatory ideas 
and images nith a moral delicacy to which Villegaa attached too 
little importance. The joys and sorrows of rostic love, the 
leiiore and aiiitisenients of a conntry life, are the favourite saii- 
jects of Mclendeic; and nothing can nnrpasE some of his descrip- 
tions in the graceful colouring of tender feelinga. The Spanish 
Academy proposed in the year 17B0 to award a prize for the ijeet 
poem on the pleaanres of rural life, and on this occasion Melendez 
was the Buccessfiil rival of Yriarte. 

Besides his Anacreontic poems, Melendez wrote popular songa, 
Ijric romances, elegies, and sonnets ; and hie verse was considered 
fei awBetnesa, if not in strength, to be such a return to the tones 
of Oatcilnso as had not been heard in Spun for nearly a hnndred 
years. He was also the anthor of several moral and philosophical 
treatises, and of the dramatic form of the story of Camacho in 
'Don Quiiote.' 

But ho did not altogether wisely improve his literary sncceas. 
Haying become a favourite with many persons of diatmction at 
court, he sotight and obtained an appomtment nnder the govern- 
ment, and becoming identifled with its fortunes, became involved 
in its disasters, when it was overthrown by the armies of Napoleon 
in 1808. tFnhappily, he then attached himself to the French party, 
and drew on himself the hatred of the patriotic. Once he was 
actually led out to be shot by the ercited populace of Oviedo, 
where he had been sent as a commissioner by Joseph Bonaparte. 
On another occasion bis house at Salamanca was sacked, and 
his valuable library destroyed by the French, whose interests 
Le had espoused. When oU was lost, he fled ; but before 
crossing the frontier he knelt down and kissed the utmost spot 
of earth that he could call Spain, eiclaimbg that he should 
never again tread his native soil, He lived (oni ■Bi\6W5Mui -^eai* 
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dM BifiiMP vaaiik m laoeBHioB froM dv i^^ht it vb Iwb 
pamd ihwugli iti w&dobbbw9 ytiiwlB^ aM Aat wt bicfB fiit w 
nwiT ■tcRx f imwi uj imKnooi bibm aMi cnivurowdBNi 
Mhaiiiig Bto pity ad tmUmft ftr tiUi OBee-«aJted bifc lov 
fiJleB people. Tte ivpinlioB cf Ae enfier i^gee ii no aon^ 
ad Bodeni coliifsiioB b fl^pai bm bees too Mpeifect to pi9* 
dace OBjtlin^ to i w a cilo « to its diMp|iMiaf,fj The a^i.flf 
cUfakj "wai indtwd, Musdj ^edd^^ tlio oao p e ti od o£ S^iiidt 
itcnfeve; «iidenAeMMgBi> edi e uiiu e e »fadipgi^«idopiBioMftrt 
ilwiifid its psgei io IstertsBeSi vcre dncwn fross tihe tneBora v 
itsaaeat ransBoes. Tfce period isfaodaised tyBoecsadaiwt 
dodie tlie old idess is a Bcv dnoi^ Slid vlien tlie diaaM ^(MiB^ 
ils beil cfixts ooDiHted ia pfodocni^ theee besntifid fictnoaenrft 
tiaidtiBieiBaBevfQna. lliere hai never beaa tint freedarf 
tiioii^, sad that jatrilectnsl caltnre that voald hasmgeimvm 
to a aev let of ideas, and pRpared tiie Spaaiiide to nm a fitaij. 
caravsiniilsrtothstortkeotlwrnatioMorfiBrQpe. Dni^gll* 
p c e i eat oentoiy, it is tnie, there has not only been greet stlaBte 
bestowed in coDectiiig sad lepabliihiDg sU die beet wqiIdi Alt 
Spain produced in her happiest days, bnt in afanost every dqpirt- 
ment of science and literature there hsTe arisen authors lespect- 
able and even eminent in their own country. Few works, how- 
ever, if any, have appeared of such a character as to ccHnmand 
European attention, or demand, even in these days of intematioBil 
intercourse, to be translated into the languages of Enghmd, EcsdM, 
or Italy. 




K kingdom of roitugal was long conaidered only »s an btegrai 
•^Kt of Spain, and its intutbltants called themselves Spaniards, 
conferring on their neighbours tho diBtinctiye appellation of 
Cwtilians. Their language was originally tho same as the Gali- 
rian ; and had Portugal remained a province of Spain, its peculiar 
diilect would prohably, like that of Arrsgon, have been driven 
from the fields of literature by the Castilian. But at the close of 
the eJeventh century Alphonso VI., celebrated in SpaniEh hiatoiy 
for his triumphs over the Moors, gave Portugal as the dowry of his 
dftnghter on her marriage with Henry of Burgundy, with permis- 
sion to eall his oivn whatever aeoeaaione to it the young prince 
miglit be able to conquer from the Moorish territory. Alphonso 
Henriquez, tho son of this pair, was saluted king of Portugal by 
Us soldiers on the battle-tield of Caetro-Verd in the year 1139, 
his kingdom comprising all the provinces we now call Portngal, 
except Algarvn. Thenceforward the Portuguese became a sepa< 
rate nation from the Spaniards, and their language asserted for 
itself an independent existence. Still, however, the Castilian was 
considered the superior vehicle for literature, and while few 
Portuguese writers wiioUy disused it, there were many who eni- 
ployed no other. 

The PortugneM language is in triilli a kind of contracted 
8p»nish; discarding a number of the Latin consonants, it has a 



Bofler, but at the 
compared with the 
acquired, no one t 
sonnds, stronger ihi 
The peopli 



truncated and incomplete sound, 
beauty of the Castilian ; and it has 
J know how, a predominance of nasal 
thoao of the French, 
the language of Portngal, possessed a dis- 



tinctive churscter. Tlie spacious and terlWe p\o.v 
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ti> iM;«uiri^*. bftcAil of being culth'ated by hnsbandry; and the 

iiiiM'.i'cr . r ?h^r:ur'.l# ir. proportion to the rest of the population 

m:i<« >o ^T\\i:. :r:A: :r.-. i.u^ of a rural life among them appears 

ai'.w:i\s ;.' i-.o : 'a-::-. ..r.-sxu-d with the care of flocks. At the 

XI'- ::'v., :>..r '..--^ -.Vi-::: of sea-coast invited to the pumiits 

K-: .•.:•-■'■. r.«. v * v.i.-_ri:l:'- : and the nation, thus divided into 

h.i^-N A. c*:.'-. >.\.v.;rs. A::i shepherds, seemed better calca- 

\\:.- .' '. '. S"*!' - i~-^:ry. valour, and enterprise, than for 

".k > - •-. ■ ■ . -^. . .r.\; iv. .•.■->:ry. Having been less habituated 

>^ .^. .:fc?c. > :J:jir. T> active intercourse with society, 

• «-.n ie '^ lioir^rr i£.i fjksatical than the Castilians: and 

■ , - ,.■ ■ . t. >.- L Vinr*:ian* that were incorporated among 

V ^ . ■' ->.r :\^lir^ and manners a much stronger 

• ■• r- -a:- ?ixi. Tit passion of love seemed to occupy 

. .— -^:j.^ I ■>: J- iiisieaoe. and their poetiy was more 

>.-i^ ■>-.: la. .. Aj V Mher people of Europe. 

K «« . ;i .t4ja»««^^ -^ y :c:3paese may appear to us, it must ba 

:1m. a«v jak.>£ vXVBpied a proud position in the 

« .«u. A ac'CY hazkjxoi of knights had achierad 

.•«•. .-,. 1*^ . t ?•.•-<-«* ''■iA.'i- wirhin a century, were deemed 

..... . 1^- ».r!via: ri«i 'fiiir^ixcis of Europe ; and for 800 

:£ :1< Portuguese kingdom were 

;2*:r.a;l"i^ upon. Early in the 

■. -i.-..L> icLr:: led them to cross the 

ji .; : :aj:r::r of the five escutcheons 

. x: . .-t '!::•-: r^CTS many other cities 

. > : : — jirrobable that these con- 

.. •■ . i^- ':; :he formation of still 

.:.< . ■:' iVirlvarv, had not another 

. :..->* In X4-S7 Bart olomeo Diaz 

■ iiiuitdiately another spring 

. . .1 - ' jjsjv: da Gama pointed out 

» .%,.*. ;o Indiii. Within fifteen 

. *^* ::-.:uded in Hindoostan, 

^,: -::: PonugaL while Spain 

% ^- -: -* . KI. It is easy to imagine 

^ -^ . i A:":r.g the people; the 

- ..-. _ : ■: .:.. l-Un hopes of national 

7 -^ I. :. i> -■ : have had occasion to 

. : : v. :v.o «^r.tn each man looks on 
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.7 :.. V. vcv^iILirlv favourable to the 

•/i-!.. .-■ i^. '. :>70. .-> :.■ the spirit of poetry. 

r. ■ :.'■■' r :... l''.r^ ij-.-T:- ..:iri,:^rc is rich in nothing but lyric 

A/-; .',i'/,;.' pvtry, \\ ^- -:\::v-: or.; splendid specimen of epic 

J'rof^ j^ A//n'/*t a Tiarrt:!! tieki. v^^^--^^-'^^ isA\i«ift a respectr 
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'a history or biography ; so tlint Euarcely anything worth glean- 
ing is fontid either before or after the sisteeoth uentury. During 
thfit age, the happy effects of patriotic valour and hardy enterprise 
'were seen in the expanding bloKEoms of the nation's genius ; hot 
ere they had time to prodace anything maturo and Eubslantial, 
tlic despotism of the monarchy, the horrors of the InqnisLtion, &nd 
ihe more insidious influence of wealth and luxury, had done their 
work of deEtmction, and the prostrate nation has ever since been 
leaping the hitter fruits. 

We propose to glance at the most renflrkable of the love-sick 
poets who flourished in tlie fifteenth century, and then to notice 
those who, in the sixteenth, improred on their lays hy intro- 
dacing Italian and classical re^oements. This will prepare the way 
for appreciating the merits of Camoenf, the great epic poet, after 
■whom we shall introdnce Gil Vicente, who made a promising com- 
mencement for a national drama. It must, then, he our unpleasant 
duty to mark the sudden and rapid decline of this country's lito- 
iMore, reUeved only by a few successful efforts in prose. 



At the head of the poetical school of tlio fifteenth century 
stands Macias, sunuuned the Enamoured; of all poets of 
tbe PcninauU most celebrated for the infinonce of love on hia 
mortal destiny. He distinguished himself aa a warrior against the 
Hoors of Granada, and as a poet in the retinue of the Marquia of 
Villena.* But thougli this nohleman appreciated the talents o£ 
Macias, he did not approve of poetic fancies being interwoven 
with the affairs of real life. He prohibited an intrigue in which. 
the poet had engaged with a ward of liis, who had been married 
to another gentleman. Macias believed that, as a true and gallaat 
knight, he could not better prove the constancy of his love than 
by ^soheying his patron at all hazards- The marquis, however, 
was not to be trilled with, and availing himself of his power as 
grandmaster of the order of Calatrava, he threw the refractory 
poet into a prison at Arjonilla which was under his control. Here 
the disconsolate Macias composed his songs on ill-fated love, 
making little of the hardships of captivity in comparison with 
tlie pangs of absence from his mistress. The husband of the lady 
intercepted one of these effusions, and resolved on a summary 
and dreadful revenge. Be set out immediately for AgoniUft, 
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nnd hMtcning to the prison, recognised l^Iacias tfanragh the kti 
of h window, threw his javelin at him, and killed him on the ^ 
Tho wiMiiwn was suspended over the poet*8 tomb in the chwdiof 
St rathoriiie, with this simple inscription — ' Aqui yace Madn d 
A*M(ifiHiAh/i>* — ' Here lies Maeias the Enamoured.* 

Nearly all the productions of Maeias are now lost, hot the 
uutVurtunato staiuas which were the occasion of his untimely end 
hav^ been pnMerved : — 

1 am a c.i{<iT«. T«t *tis not my chains 

Tbii: Kvvv to pity every passer-by, 
Ai<i BLS&M lust ask what more than mortal pains 

Wrjx; ewry tear and heave each mournful sigh. 
I; «;u v^ js*^ a blessing still more dear 

I auBiM afi fiifftaBO proud and honours high, 
Jlm wotdi e v teddy humbled am I here, 

V^ehMfi a swmI to cheer the tedious hour, 

^V 3oI :t' ary bdoved regards the tears I pour. 



this lesson to my cost — 

to «jir madly ventures thus to soar 

ttui ^ ^tomWd hq>es £u* more than lost : 

ii». aptf MJiiw siak lum in a fall still lower. 
> .h .wi . UK impiTiwi' my boding heart, 

*'. «8^-n>t if rrvf and disappointment sore^ 
« .>x":w n • V* «\xild end in mortal smart, 
Macii>:'^ kvUcs and cold disdain : 
^i-^^ «:&rning proved in vain ! 
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A. •-.-,-: .: - : -^-^ :t<^>> iic iril appeared Bemardim Ribeyro, 
•*•-. \w> >.-.:: .^-.1 ;::c V-xi^i? OX Portugal. He received a 
vx.-^V vi-.i:.. . 11. i izTir^Tir^ ci>«uned an appointment at the 
.V- c .: V • -*■ :tl <..:T:ac:::i.i :>* Great. Here he found an 
,v -,«.: »"^l.ii tz/iAiziV. >.:> p.xuv: anoy, and gave rise to some of 
>.-!:;.*: -ex: .1:5::- -\fu5::rjj ivu: hU happiness appears to have 
S^a ll:j:h:ri by iLe &ia:e :v.e«:*.5^ and he is said to have spent 
whole uizhzs in tlie W00J5. sir.pnc to the murmuring brooks the 
tale of hi* woes in strains of tondomoss and despair. It is sup- 
posed by some that the Infanta Beatrice was the lady in question, 
hut tlie poet studiously veils the secret of his heart. We ako 
know tlittt he was married, and it is said that he was tenderly 
AttHchod to his consort •, \)ut vf\\e\\vct \us married life was before 
tor li'iH roimint'n: aUaeVvmwit, ox ewiVOTi^Qrc%.T^ -^n^!oL vt^we 
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tUKB no means of kaowlng, as we are not in possessioa of the i 
respective epouhg of his life. The reader wiU perliaiis judge, 
finta tbe fuUoning Gtiuizas, that he did not consider Ms passion 
for bjB mistreBs iucDnsisUnt with the matrimonisl fidelitj dae to a i 

Inm not married, Indv, 

For though I've givan my hand, 

My heart is still univedtled, 

Aod it is at your command. 
Not dreaming that I e'er should see 
tjucli chonns as I in you discover, 
I gave my Imnd without compunctioD, 

In niatriinoDiaJ junction — 

A husband, not u lover ! 
My oyes and heart are still my own, 
In whicli, dear lady, you may see 
Your lovely imago ou tlio tlirone : 

Yea, ail belongs U) thee 

Except one of my liands ! 
They say a marriage is not binding 
Unless into the silken bands 
Botli enter freely, pleasure finding 

In giving up their nil 

With perfect rcaignutioD. 
My thoughts, my lib arty, my rest — 
Lady, whatever mine I call — 
Is slirincd within your tovoly breast ; 

And it is no vexation. 

But rather cause of pleasure, 
Til at I one little band have lost, 
Kiiico you, meanwhile, may justly boast, 
Y'oure ia the rest, with love in (iillcEt n 

Tlio eclogucB of Ribeyro are his most celebrated pcoductiona, 
and very superior to those of Joan de la Encina, who flourished 
b Spam about the same time. But though they exhibit ranch 
fueling, the ideas are poor, and there is a diffuseness and inac- 
curacy about tliem which bespeaks the infancy of composition- 
Bibeyro's style is, in its principal features, that of the old Roman, 
Bnd his eclogues are for tbe most part in redondillas. 

The idea that pastoral is the poetic model of humati life became I 
% sort of romantic creed with the PortugneEBj and it threw ft cha- I 
twter of sweetness and elegance over the poetry of tbe sistaentlt.l 
century, tliough at the same time it produced a monotony a 
tedious affectation which runs tlirongb all their works. 

There icmainB a singular work of Ribeyro in prose, nn unfinished*.! 
ce, entitled 'Tlie Innocent Maid,' iu -whiQlViV 
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il^SMi to wmiY to k» sdb^eHs Ae fvoiperitj tliej liad cnjojdi 
tt3>.Wr bSs 2ub>;r. He dcc ctxh- mTtjred bmnelf in^mdently in 
ib$c:&r:? wxrsv *:c: b; *zT^Jicd the cItiI and retigioiis Iibaties of his 
Kxir.*c<ei&n $;iV^vciw k: 1540 lie intiodiiced the TnqwiMtion ; lie 
i^^ rwv:v\>I :z-: Je^uh^ i:iCi> bis kingdooi, and consigned to them 
thie ^jxiuiv'zr c: :b^ vocbz Don S«faastiaD, the heir to the throne. 
Kus shcc^c. :c:e ^r\fakz)e» and io£k of John irere preparing the 
ruiri 01 c^<e tncaarvfi&T. tke patxonage he hestowed on litentme 
w;fcs che GBMUi^ 01 rasa^ that ot Pocti^gal to a higfa d^iee of 
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The oKrocactaofi of the Itafian sirle nrfto Portagnese poeby 
wa» WK atT^thi^ by any ranailLahle sti^g^ ; the more educated 
P«K>ple v«f^ rtoc ^^ dmdedhr attadwd to the old romance Tersifi- 
i^atiou as che OfttftiltaQ5 vere« nor was it so difficult to bend their 
Vut^iua^ Cv^ the Icaltan ftwniSL MoreoTcr. the poet irith irhoee 
w\>rk:$ the new era c^ntmeBeee. was so success f ul in seizing tlie 
delioace tone br which the Uendbig of the Italian and the di 
i\>rtu^e$e styles was to be efiected, that the national iiste 
seemed to have iound in him exactly what it wanted, and the 
innovatioKi was aceommodated to Piort^guese feding in the moet 
pleasing manner. 

The rvkmantie TheoerttiB^ Saa de Miranda, has already been 

naiiodd in the Utstory d* Spanish Literatnre. He was bom of a 

JMMe£uiiily at CkMrn^HtrnVAthft ^;f«ix\49b. ^Q^^MxnDte desigiied 
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Um fSor the {Hrofession of jnrispmdence, and for their gratification 
he pnmnd it till the death of his fkther. He then consulted 
«dy his own taste, and trayelled through Spain and Italy in order 
to gain an acquaintance with the literature of those countries. 
On his return, he received an appointment at the court of Lisbon, 
jud was looked upon as one of the most pleasing and accomplished 
nen of his age. It is rekted of him, however, that he would 
often sit silent and abstracted in mixed companies, and that tears, 
«f which no one understood the cause, would flow plentifully from 
his eyes, while he seemed quite unconscious of the circumstance, 
and indifferent to the observation thus attracted towards him. 
These emotions were of course attributed to poetic thoughts and 
romantic attachments. One of his eclogues, in which a Portuguese 
nobleman coni^dered himself as the object of unpleasant allusion, 
drew upon the poet a quarrel, which became so warm that he was 
obliged to quit the court. He retired to his country-seat, and 
devoted himself to literary pursuits and the cultivation of domestic 
happiness. He insisted on marrying a lady who was neither 
joung nor handsome, and whom he had never seen, having been 
captivated only by her reputation for amiability and discretion. 
He became so attached to her, that when she died, which was 
after some years, he remained an inconsolable widower; he 
renomtced all the previous pursuits and purposes of his life ; he 
refused even to shave his beard and pare his nails ; and three 
years after, he followed her to the grave. He died, universally 
belored, in the year 1558, aged sixty-three. 

Saa de Miranda is chiefly celebrated for his lyric and pastoral 
poetry, of which the following may be taken as a pleasing speci- 
men: — 

As now the sun grows broader in the west, 
The birds retire, the cooler breezes blow, 
The murmuring waters from the mountains flow, 

And mortal cares and fears arc hushed to rest. 

But woe's the heart that trusts to scenes like these ! — 
Their peaceful beauties ever flit away 
As clouds and shadows on a summer day — 

Changeful as to the bark the fitful breeze. 

How often have I strayed *mid summer flowers. 
And birds that sang of love in verdant bowers I 

But now the autumn's latest blast has blown, 
And all are mute and withered. Yet the spring 
Shall bid them live again, and bloom, and sing ! 

I — I alone unchanged, shall sorrow on I 

In the collection of Saa de Miranda's works a series of poetical 
epistles follow the eclogues. They form a union of romantic and 
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didactic Terae, of nliich the attraction coiuiste chiefly ti 
truth and feeling it dieplayB; for it is admitted to be somenhut 
TerboEe and snperficial. At the time these epistles made their 
appearance, there wob notliing else of the same kind in the lan- 
guage, but they were aoon eiceUcU by other writers. In one of 
them there is a singular passage, in which the poet adverts with 
sod foreboding to the progress of luxury and disslpalion i 
native country : — 

Our ancestors, 'tis said, were rough and rude. 

They could not read, but virtue's sacred mica 

Alone they knew—their ttudy to he good ; 

No adopts they in tactics of the schools. 

And what has cbanged the manners which ofyorc 

Our nation boeated ub its highest praise? 

Is it our cUBsic lore, our poets' lays ? 

Oh no I but perfumes brought from India's shore. 

These foreign mitniories, 1 greatly fear. 

Will yet nnnerve our arm, and blunt our spear ; 

As Hannibal, who could not conquered bo 

At Trcbia, Cannm, or Tbrasimonii, 

lu Capua fell, a slave to luxury. 

This prediction was but too soon verified; and the increaufi of 
I weallh, which was often obtained by the infliction of ferodou 
1 cruelties, gave rise to profosion, indolence, and corruption, whiaii 
I shed a baneful influence over the country. 

Monteniayor was contemporary with Sliranda, and also a oltiit 
L of Portugal; but he declined holding any literary position in bli 
f own country. He introduced the pastoral 
I and all his works are in the Castilian language 



le next century, however, produced a poet who devoted his 
talents exclusively to his country, and obtained the appellatioa of 
the Horace of Portugal. Antonio Ferreira was bom at Lisbon in 
the year 1528. His parents, who belonged to the highest clss» of 
nobility, looked forward to Ida filling some important office in Ite 
state, and sent him to study law at Coimbra. While at his slililit* 
the works of Horace engaged his admiration, but they did not Itti 
him to write Latin verses like his fellow-students, who dlsdwMJ 
the vernacular. Ferreira was such an enthusiastic admirer of Wl 
mother-tongue, that bo would not compose a line in any other, ut* 
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n Spanish. He formed hia taste by the study of Horace, 

taA set it as the great object of his ambition to become a, classical 
irriter, and to impart to his native poetry a new and more elevated 
diction. With this view he found it necesaary to abandon the 
old versification, and adopt tlie Italian structure; and bo aasi-- 
Aaoaa were his labours, that at tbe age of twenty-nine he pnb- 
Hehed the first coUuc^tion of his works, consisting chiefly of 
"Bonnet B. In these pursuits be was joined by several young men 
of talent, who formed a literary circle of some influence. On 
quitting the university, be repaired to the court, having been 

' appointed a gentleman of the royal household. The most bril- 
liant prospects were now open before him ; but in Ids forty-first 
year he fell a victini to the plague which raged in Lisbon in 15G9. 

■■ The epistles of Ferreira are his best productions. But while 
in all his works there is much correctness and even elegnnce, in 
none do we rect^nise those higher eflbrls of genius wliicli strike 
the imagination or fire the spirit. The distinctive feeling which 
marks ttiis poet is his patriotism ; and it was this enthusiasm 
alone that made him a great man. The glory, the advancement, 
and the civilisation of his country were bis darling themes ; and 
he eihorts his friends ' not to suiFer the Musee in Portugal ta 
apeak any language but Portuguese.' 

Many similar writers shed a lustre over this the brightest, and 
indeed the only brilliant period of Tortuguese literature. They 
are all more remarkable for taste and elegance of language 
than for richness of invention ; and unless we possess au iusati- 
ftUe appetite for love-ditties, and untiring patience for the repe- 
n of the same ideas, we must weary in their perusal. 



1 



that illns- ' 



now prepared to introduce to the reader that illoG' 
trions poet who has long been considered tlie chief, and almost 
the only boast of his country in a litcrarypoint of view. Camoens 
ia indeed the only Portuguese writer that has obtained celebrity 
beyond the Peninsula : bis works alone have been translated into 
most of the modem languages, and lie Vuia\ieCTi ciivnAfti -*n«*i^ 
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'.«i«!ife±fC fBxrr iL idn:niTTg nas Iv ft iJkf flkl Aii 

— ~ -Mnnir ■w^w Mny «3IB ■£ B6CBH0 ^BDftDBK Qt 

tna xexr«_«uiB. SBC f!2 

tflTicti :r 'nec^rmr is s'lrrme. sii ^>eBe ^ iOMd vortihy it MB* 

■'ir in '±Jiat :t ziat idz.ii :c :2e icr >^«r*Tfit* be pwIm^jJ mder 

idnifTs :c vr-r -Tiliz. ZI. sad iiKotzpftoied an expeditiaB 

Lfzsc fie X:.:r* iz. Afr^ia. Ix c eDe&semeas before Centi, he 

jifiv i::* ^-^^ ^7"- -7 *'°^ fciiacai ica the deck on which he 

▼K icizi'-iucfl C?! Li* - - ^.fc^a. ii> Lssl*:*!!. in the ezpectfttioo of 

<ccLziiz:r >:c:rFf rfir^'cirtzidtf f:r h^ i<B»icc5 jod his wifl p r iiyj he 

f:ii=fl iZ L;> juLznd i5sr«;^ir5ed. asi himselfi horn his imforto- 

zdTc —-zT'^iriti, iz. :c;>=c;: :c ndnk in the female drdes where 

br biti ri=f:rf re^ w^-cd-eti wiih difdnction. Disappointed and 

iifilfZiizz. i-r i.^^£z kfi Lis c nwnli*. and set sail fyr the East 

Li-iic^w Tbf s.::::Lin:« wizh which he embarked consisted of four 

TeEB«!& g£ whbch three ftwndetcd at sea, and only that in 

which Camoa» sailed nached the port of Goa in safety. Atthif 

time the kii^ of Cochin ^^plied to the Portagvese for assietaDee 

against the Pimenta Islei^ and Camoens joined the armament 

Victory declared on tiicir side, and the enemj soed ftr peace. 
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atmed peojde, acd pTtnislied thorn vith fire and awoid. Wc 
debuned io the island oidj two days, which were the last for 
iriio psGEtd the cold waters of the Styx.' It appears, io &ct, tha£ 
nearly all his compaiiions in arms fell victiins to the insalnbriEj of 
the climate, while lie returned in safety to Goa. A letter 
to A friend about thiR time is worth quotation :— 

'When I lefl Portugal na ono bound for another world, I i 
u k^Kts I had ctieriahed with a crier before them, to be hiuigod ae 
Diner* of faJsu monQy; and I cast aaide all thougbts of home, so 
that there might oat rutnain In mu one stone upon another. Thus 
flkuated, the last words I uttered were those of Bclpio Africanua, 
" Ingrala palria, lum poasidebitt OMa mea ;" for without JiaTiog com- 
mitted any shi tbut would doom me to tlirce days of purgatory, I 
have suffered tUrce thousand from evil tongue^ worso inlmtioDS, 
•ad wicked dcsigos, horn of mere envy — - 



• Even friendsliipa softer than wa.x have been warmed into hatred, 
aiui set on 6re ; whence my fame baa received loore blisters than 
the skin of a roasted pig. In short, sir, I know not how to con- 
pBtulato myself sufficiently oa liaving escaped all tlie snaies which 
MUTOunded me ia that country by coming to lliis, where I am mora 
respected than the bulls of Mei'ciaiia,i' and live more peacefully thoa 
in the cell of a fviar.' 

StiB destitute of regtilar employment, Camoens nest year 
joised the expedition of Vosconcellos against the corsairs of the 
Bad Sea; and on his return to Goa wrote a most beautiful can- 
soae, descriptive of the wretchedness he endured in tliat comer 
of the world, which he portrays as 'near a barrel), rocky, sterile 
noiutain, useless, bare, bald, and glmpeless, abhorred of nature, 
where DO wild bird flies, nor wild beast crouches — where no 
Btr«am flows, nor any fonntain springs, and whose name is Felix.' 

At Goa Camoens could not behold without indignation the 
abuses of the Portuguese govemnient, and instead of attempting 
to conciliate the administration, he wrote a bitter satire on its 
conduct, entitled ' Follies in Tndia.' The viceroy immediately 
banished bim to the island of Maoao, on the coast of China, where 
liis necessities compelled liim to accept the situation of cotiunissary 
Car the effects of the deceased. He remained there five years, and 
en^loyed himself chiefly in completing that great epic poem which 
WW to band down his name to posterity. There is still to be seen, 

• Thde Uruii aiv a igontaliDD from the finb ccli^uo cl Gvxiliuio do la Vega, 
alnsdy mmlionisil In ha plJicc in Pponish Liiewlu™ 
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_^ ^ppoEE fc» Ka»e«- iiaiae xht f^aawwK *?- Bot more 
i^^ptiatwj ««U »*«■ w Mflr* fw iLe crfoRiia* poet Satw- 
iui pemk») i« (.u 4'MvaTva» tipe£dm ^wad Morocco, 
awl WTtfc J<i™ »-*|rtrwi ttiK roval Honw of Pdrtn^ Ilia 
gli/ry "f Kjft Mri** mu wHip«ed ;' her iikd«pendcMe did not long 
nvrviiKi uut all tifi TutuK teemed pi^naol with caUmirr 
awl 'll^KHK*. It i* Wrtijeirtured that nM only the king, bit 
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~'~Uita fiivvr. ' Will) wouU \«.\e \«Vwc5; «u&\i^<tibat on n 
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1 a theatre nit thia wretched couch fortune would deliglit in 
ezhibidng 80 many Mlamitiea? And I, nit if they were not suili- 
danl, make myself her ally ; for to attempt resisting such misery 
would appear but vain impertinence.' The month and day of hid 
decease are alike unknown. 'I saw lilm die,' says a. monk who 
watched his last hours, 'in an hospital at Lisbon, without having 
« »hroud to cover his remuioB, alter havmg nailed 5500 leagues, 
sad having borue arms victoriously in India— a warning for those 
iriio weary themselveif by studying day and night withont profit, 
t» the spider who spbs liis web to catch dies.' The year of his 
death was 15T0, when he is supposed to have been fifty-tire years 
of age. A nobleman supplied the sheet in which he was Bhroiided, 
and his body was removed for interment to the church of Santa 
■ ana. But no tombstone marked the spot till sixteen years after 
1 death, when Don Gonzalo Coutiuho erected one with tliiE 



HERE LIES LUIS D 
;CK OF THE POETS OP UIS Til 
HE LtVED POOR AND tllSEUABLE, 

IN THE VEAH MDLXXtX. 



j'Lusiad'ofCamoena is a heroic poem, but so different in the 

unity of the plan from all other heroic poems, that the best critics 
allow him to liavo struck out an entirely new path in the r^on 
of epopee, and thus fairly exempted Ilia wort from being judged i 
by any known models. The litie sufficiently denotes the nature 
of the subject. It is 'Os l.usiudas' — that is, ' Tiie Poem of the 
Lusitanians or Portuguese ;' and its design is to present a poetic 

« Thli ndmlTHbli: inBcrlpUoa ruoft thja In Ihfi PortugucM, lu Jt ih lingnivod on 
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[ Kith the king of Mombasa. Daechus transforms hinisolf into ik ^^ 

Mohammedan priest, and by exMbiting deceitfn! tokens of friend- ^H 

riwp, hopei to entrap and nuu tlio adventurerB. But Venua diai- ^H 

covers the artifice, appeals to Jove, and prevails to have Mercurj' ^| 



■s the artifice, appeals to Jove, and prevails to have Mercurj' 
«ent to warn the hero of the snare that is laid for him. He 
proceeds to the African kingdom of Melinda, where he is hospit- 
ably received, and at the king's req^nest relates the most intereEting^ 
puts of the history of his native couiitiy, with a narrative of his 
own adventores, so far as they have gone. Having enlisted the 
king in his friendship, Vasco proceeds on his voyage with the 
pilot who is to conduct him over the great gnlf which aeparateB 
Africa from the Indies, and thus to show him the shortest route. 
But Bacchus now has recourse to the deities of the ocean, and 
vUiCing the palace of Neptane, he implores the divinities of hia 
kingdom to assist in destroying the Portogaese fleet. Thi& 
portion of the old mythology is described in picturesque and 
striking colours. The gods of the sea consent to let loose the 
winds and waves upon the daring n.tvigatora who have ventured 
to explore the secrets of the deep; but Venus, whose glowing star 
already rose above the horizon, summons her nymphs to attend 
her, adorning themselves with garlands of flie sweetest flowers, to 
•educe the boisterous Winds. These powers, charmed with the 
blandishments of love, presently become calm; the ship-' 
mast-head raises the cry of 'land I' while the pilot of Melinda. 
announces that they are now approaching the kingdom 
Calicut. 

Vasco da Gama is favourably received by the Zamorira, 
Prince of CaUcnt, who sends some oi' his officers to visit i 
inspect the ships. On this occasion Paulo da Gama, the brother 
of the admiral, gives an explanation of a number of historical 
tapestries which adorn the vessels, and thus has the poet an oppor- 
tunity of furnishing a kind of supplement to the former narrative 
of Portuguese history. But Bacchus, not yet weary of acting in 
the cliaracter of a Mussulman, stirs up the jealousy of the 2Umo- 
rim ; the commercial treaty lietween Calicut and Portugal is set 
aside, and the expedition is again in danger of destruction. The 
great object of the voyage, however, has l»een attained ; and Da 
Gama, escaping from all his perds, weighs anchor, and sets sail for 
Europe. During the homeward voyage, Venus prepares a volup- 
tuous magic festival for the adventurers on an enchanted island in 
the great ocean, and the goddess Thetis becomes the bride of the 
admiral. Here the poet makes an opportunity of completing his 
picture of Portuguese glory. In the third and fourth c«)toe, he 
had rehited the political history of the country, and of its royal 
House ; in the sixth and seventh, he WL \u\.'C'^M«Ab. 'C&k, 
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kable fictions and traditions Altaclied to t]ie livei^ of iu 
leroes ; uid now a prophetic nymph ix brought forward to deecribe 
the future achievements of the nation, from the period af D> 
Gama's expedition down to the timeB of Camoena. Thusislhe 
'Lusiad' rendered one of the noblest monuments ever raised to ttio 
national glory of any people. 

From euch a sketch ae this of the contents of the ' Lusiad,' it la 
difficult to conceive how a poet, however gifted, could form s gnnd 
and beautiful whole on a plan so trivial and irregular. But, u 
Buuterwek remarka, the plan is like a acaftlding, suironnded lad 
concealed by the majcBtic building, serving to connect ite ^vO, 
yet haling no share in producing the unity of the efiect. 

Among the most beautiful passages of the early history of Por- 
tugal are reckoned the tribute to the memory of Egai Moniz, tie 
Portuguese Itegulus; the description of the battle of Ouriqne 
(a.d. 1139), wliich laid the foundation of the kingdom of Portngali 
the picture uf Queen Maria of Spain, imploring the Fortagueu 
king, her father, to assist her husbaiid against the Moors; and tbe 
narration of the tragical fate of Inex de Castro. The last is con- 
sidered the most beautiful of all the beautiful passages in the 
' Lusiad.' We transcribe tlic translation of it by Mr Mickle :— 

»' 'Twas thou, oh love, whoso dreaded shafts control 
The hind's rudo Ueurl, and tear Hie hero's soul; 
Tliou rutldesB power, with bloodshed never cloyod, 
'Twas thou thy lovely votarj- destroyed ! 
Thy thirst still burning for a deeper wo. 
In vain to thee the tears of beauty flow ; 
The breast that feels thy purest flauieB divine. 
With Bpoutiug gore must bathe thy cruel shrine. 

»Saoh thy dire triumphs! — Thou, oh nyaiph, the while. 
Prophetic of the god's nnpitying guile. 
In tender Bcenosby love-sick fancy wrought, 
By tear oft shifted as by fancy brought. 
In sweet Mondego's ever-verdant bowers 
Languished away tlie slow and lonely hours. 
While now, as terror waked thy hoding faarB, 
The oODsoious stream received thy pearly tears ; 
And now, as hope revived the brighter flame, 
Each echo sighed tliy princely lover's name. 
Nor less could ahaeoco from thy prince remove 
The doar remembrance of his distant love : 
Thy looks, tliy Bmiles, before him ever glow. 
And o'er liis melting heart endearing Row; 
By night his slumbi^j's bring thcc to his arms. 
By day his thoughta still wander o'er thy charms ; 
By night, by day, eact IhoogVil t\vj lovea employ. 
Each thought the mainury or tVe^msootja^. 
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Though fiLirest princely dames invoked lila lovu, 

So princely damo liia constimt faith could move ; 

Fur thee ajone his constant passion burned. 

For thee the proJTered royal maida he Bcorned. 

Ah, hope of bliss too liigh— the princely dames 

BefuBBd, dread rogo tho fatlier's brotist inlhLincs ; 

He mitli aa old man's wintry eye surveys 

The youtli'a fond tove, and coldly with it weighs 

The people's murmurs of his sou's delay 

To bless the nation with his nuptial day. 

(Alas ! the nuptial day was past, unknown. 

Which hut, when crowned, Che prince could dare te o 

And witti tho fair one's blood the vengeful sire 

Besolves to qnenah his Pedro's f^thful lire. 

Oh thou dread sword, oft stuned with heroes' goro, 

Thou awful terror of the prostrate Moor I 

What rage could aim thco at a femalo breast, 

Unarmed by softness, and by love possessed ! 



I Sragg'd from her bower by murderous ruffian hands. 
Before the frowning king fair lilez stands; 
Her tears of artless innocenco, her air 
So mild, so lovely, and hor faco so fair, 
Hoved the stem monarch ; when, with eager zeal. 
Her fierce destroyers urged the pablic weal ; 
Dread rage again tho tyrant's soul possessed. 
And his dark brow his crvel thoughts confessed : 
O'er her fair face a sudden paloncsa spread. 
Her throbbing heart with generous anguisii blod, 
Anguish lo view her lover's hopeless woes. 
And all the mother in her bosom rose. 
Her beauteous eyes, in trembling tear-drops drowned 
To heaven she lifted, but her hands were bound ; 
Then on her infants turned the piteous glance. 
The look of bleeding wo ; the babes odvuuae. 
Smiling in innoconee of infant age, 
Unawod, unconscious of their grandsire's rage ; 
To whom, as bursting sorrow gave the flow. 
The native heart-sprung eloquence of wo. 
The lovely captive thus : • Oh monarch, hear, 
[ If e'or to thee the name of man was dear, 
, If prowling tigers, or the woirs' wild brood, 
^ispired by nature with the lust of blood, 
Have yet been moved tho weeping babe lo spare. 
If or left, but tended with a nurse's care. 
As Home's great founders to the world were f^ven; 
I' W^t thoo, who wear'st the sacred stamp of Heaven — 
j^K The human form divine — wilt thou deny 
^^That aid, that pity, which e'en beasts sop^Vjt 
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Tliere let me try tkal pity soft tt» fiad^ 

In Tain bj me impkwed from bnman kad : 

Tbere, in some dreary cavern's rocl^ womli^ 

Amid the hornns of sepolcluml ^oom. 

For him whose love I monniy my Iotc shall ^ow^ 

The sigh shall mnmrar and the tear shall flow: 

All my fond wish, and all my hope, to rear 

These in£uit pledges of a love so dear — 

Amidst my griefs, a soothing^ glad emploj; 

Amidst my fiears, a wofbl hop^ess joy." 

In tears she uttered. As the frozen mow. 
Touched by the spring's mild ray, begins to flow. 
So just began to melt his stubborn sool. 
So mild-rayed {nty o'er the tyrant stole. 
But destiny forbade : with eager zeal, 
Again pretended iw the public weal. 
Her fierce accusers urged her speedy doom ; 
Again dark rage diflused its horrid gloom 
O'er stem Alonzo's brow : swift at the sign 
Their swords unsheathed around her brandished shine. 
Oh, foul disgrace, of knighthood lasting stain. 
By men>of-arms a helpless lady slain ! 

Thus Pyrrhus, burning with unmanly ire^ 
JPolfilled the t"^i»<^«^^ qCYob inxvopoa «a!^% 
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DiBdainfnl of the frantic matron's prayer. 

On fiiir Polfxena, lier last fond care. 

He rushed, hia blade jet warm with Priam's gore, 

And dnstiud ths daughter on tho sacred floor ; 

■While mildly she her raring mother eyed. 

Resigned her bosom to the sword, snil died ! 

Thus liiez, while her oyes to heaven appeal, 

Beaigns her hosom to ths Enarderiog ^eel ; 

That snowy neck whose matchleBs form snstained 

The lorelieet face where all tiie graces reigned, 

Whoso charms so long the gallant prince inBamed, 

That her pale corse was Lisboa's queen proclaimed; 

That snowy neck was stained with spouting goro, 

Another sword her lovely bosom tore. 

Tile flowers that glistened with her tears bedewed. 

Nor shrunk and languished with her blood imbraed. 

As when a roee erewhiJe of bloom an gay. 

Thrown from the careless virgin's breast away, 

Lies faded on the plain, the living red, 

The snowy white, and all its fragrance flo<^ 

go from her cheeks the roses died away. 

And pole in death the beauteous liic£ lay. 

Vith dreadfid smiles, and crtmBoncd with her blood, 

KoDnd the wan victim the stem mnrderetii stood. 

Unmindful of tho sure, thongfa future hour, 

Baered to vengeance, and her lover's power. 

Oh sun, conMst thou so foul a crime behold, 
Nor veil thine head in darkness as of old, 
A sudden night nn won led horror cMt 
} O'or that dire banquet, whore tlie sire's repast 

■ The son's lara limbs sapplied! Yet yon, ye vales I 
W Te distant forests, and ye finwery dales I 

r tVhen pole and sinking to the dreadful fait, 
Tou heard your quivering Lpa on Pedro call; 
Your faithful echoes caught the paiting sound. 
And Pedro! — Pedro! — mournful, sighed around. 
Nor less tho wood-oymphs of Mondego's groves 
Bewailed the memory of her hupless loves ; 
Ber griefs tbey wept, and to a plaintive rill 
Tmnsfomicd their tears, which weeps and jnurmuis sti 
To give immortal pity to her wo. 
They taught the rivulet throiigli her bowers to flow. 
And still through riolet beds thu fount^n pours 
Its plaintive wsjiing, and is named Amours. 
Nor long her blood for vengeance cried in vain : 
Her gallant lord begins his awful reign, 
un her murderers for refuge fly, 
I's wildest liilla no place oE real eup^^ . 
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The next prond fleet that through my drear domain, 
Witli daring Bearch Bball haist t^e Btreajning vane, 
That gallant niiTy by taj wliiTlwinds tosBed, 
And raging seas, sliall perish on my coaat : 
Then he irho first my secret reign descried, 
A naked corse wide-floating o'fr tho tide 
Shall drive." Unless my heart's full rapturos faU, 
Oh, Lusus! ofl shiUt thou thy children wail; 
Bach year thy shipwrecked sons elutlt then deplore, 
Each year thy sheeted musts shoil strew my shore. 

"With trophies plumed, beiiold a hero t'ome; 
Te dreary wilds, prepare liia yawning tomb! 
Though smiling fortune blessed liis youthful mom, 
Though glory's rays his laurelled brows adorn. 
Full oft thongh bo bcbeld with sparkling eye 
The Turkish moons in wild confusion fly. 
While be, proud victor, thundered in the rear- 
All, all bis mighty fame shall vanish here. 
Quiloa's sons, and ttiine Mutnbaze, shall see 
Their conqueror bend bis laurelled head to me j 
While proudly mingling witll tho tempest's sound, 
Their shouts of joy from every cliff rohound.-l- 

■ The howling blast, ye slumbering storms, prepare ! 
A youthful lover and liis beauteous lair 
Triumphant sail from India's ravaged land— 
His evil angel leads him to my strand. 
Through the torn bulk the dashing waves shall roar, 
Tho shattered wrecks shall bhickcn all my Ehore. 
Themselves escaped, despoiled by savage hands, 
Shalt naked wander o'er the burning sands, 
Spared by tho waves for doepor woes to benr, 
Woes even by nie acknowledged with a tear. 
Tbcirinlimt raeo, the promised heirs of joy. 
Shall now no moro a hundred hands employ; 
By cruel want, beneath tho parents' eye. 
In these wide wastes their infant race shall die. 
Through dreary wilds whore never pilgrim trod, 
Where caverns yawn, and rocky fr-agmeuls nod. 
The hapless lover and bis bride shall stray. 
By night unsheltered, and forlorn by day. 
In vsjn the lover o'er the trackless plain 
Shall dart his eyes, and chcor his Bpouse in vsln. 
Ber tender limbs, and breast of monntain snow. 
Where ne'er before intruding bloat might blow, 
Bnrlolomen IHaE, vha cli&cnveTcd tiio Cape of Good Uojw bddrfi tho Umo of 
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FiLrched bj Uiq bud, aud shrivetlmi by the oold 
Of deny niglib, shall he, food mna I behold. 
Thus wandering wide, B. thousand iiia o'erpait, 
In fond embraces they shall aink at last ; 
Whilo pitying Leare Uietr dying eyes o'erdaw. 
And the liist sigh aball wail each Qtbet's wo.' 

" Some few, the sod componianB of tUeii^ fai^ 
S\udl yet survive, protected by my hale. 
On Tagus' ban^ the disinal Ule to tell, 
How, blasted by my frown, your heroes fell !" 

Ho paused, in act Blill further to dieclose 
A long, a dreary prophecy of woes ; 
When, springing onward, loud my voice resounda. 
And midst hie rage the tlireatening shade conibuiidBi 
"What art thou, horrid form, tliat rid'st the air ! 
By Heaven's olemal light, fitam fiend, declare!" 
His llpa be writhes, his eyes far round he tbrowa, 
And from his breast deep bollow groans aroae ; 
Sternly askance ho stood ; vith wounded pride 
And angiiiah torn: "In me behold," he cried. 
While dkrk-red sparkleB from bis eyeballs rolUd, 
" In me the Spirit of tbo Cape behold, 
That rock by you the Capo of Tempests nained,+ "l 
By Keptune's rage in horrid earthqikakcs framed, > 
When. Jovo's rod holts o'er Titan's offspring flamed. ] 
With wide-stretcbod piles T guard the puttUess strand, 
And Afric's southern mound mimoved I stand : 
Nor Itoman prow, nor daring Tyrian oar, 
E'er dnahcd the white wavo foaming to my shore ; 
Nor Greece, nor Carthage, evur spread the sail 
On these, my seas, to catch the trading gale. 
You, you alooe, have dared to ploQgb my main. 
And with the human voice disturb my lonesome re^n." 

He spoke, and deep a lengthened sigh he dreiT, 
A doleful sound, and vaniEhcd from the view; 
Tho frightened billows gave a rolling swell. 
And distant far prolonged the dismid yell ; 
Funt and more funt tlie howling cchoea die, 
And the black cloud dispersing leaves the sl^. 
- High to the ongol host whose guardioD care 
Hi^ ever round iU9 watched, my hands I roar, 

t Ibi Cipe of Oaai Hcpe wui Orst doublol iy Illu, a, ForiBgaiBB 1 
FoTtOEni, however, King Jolm, fflio 
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Ajid HesTon's dread King implore. Ab o'er our hoad 
The £eud dissolved, an empty shadow, lied ; 
Bo may his curSBS by the vinde of heaven 
Far o'er the deep, their idle sport, be driven! 

"With sacred horror thrilled, Melinda's lord* 
Held up the eager hand, and caught the word. 
" Oh, wondroQs faith of imcieot days," ho cries, 
'Concealed in mystic lore and dark disgaisel 
Taught hy their aires, our hoaiy fathers tell. 
On thcM rude ithorea a ^aut spectre full, 
'Vfhat time from heaven the rebel baacl were throtm; 
And oft the wandering swain has heard his moan. 
While u'ur the wave tho clouded moon appears 
To hide her weeping face, his voice !ia rears 
O'er the wild stonn. Deep in the days of yore 
A holy pilgrim trod the mighty shore ; 
fitem groans he heard ; by ghostly spells controlled, 
Hii fate, mysterious, thus tho apectro told :^ 

' By forceful Titan's warm embrace comprBsaod, 
The rock-ribbed mother-earth liis love confessed. 
The hundred-handed ginnt at a birth 
And me she bore: nor slept my hopes on earthj 
My heart avowed my aire's othereol flame : 
Great Adamastor, then, my dreaded name. 
]bi my bold brother's glorioos toils engaged, 
Tremendoifi war against the gods I waged : 
Tet not to reaah tho throne of Heaven I try, 
With mountain piled on mountain to the sky : 
To mo the conquest of the seas befell. 
In his green realm the second Jove to quell. 
Nor did ambition oil my passions hold ; 
'Twas love that prompted au attempt so 1>oId. 
Ah mo I Oqo summer, in the cool of day, 
I saw the Nereids on the sandy bay 
"With lovely Thetis from the wave advance 
In mirthful frolic and the naked dance. 
In bU her charms revealed the goddess tmde; 
With fiercest fires my stroggling bosom glowed ; 
Yet, yet I feel them burning in my heart. 
And hopeless languish with the raging smart. 
Tor her each goddess of the heavens I scorned, 
For her alone my fervent ardour burned. 
In vain I waocd her to the lover's bed ; 
From my grim form with horror mutu she fled. 
Moddeuijit; with love, by foroo I weon to gain 
The silver goddess of the blue domain : 
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Ton dark-hrowed cape of monetroiiE size became. 
Where round me still, in triumph o'er my sliamc, 
l^e BilvDry TlietiB bids her surges roar. 
An d waft mj groajia along tlie drcnry shore.' " ' 

111 the pasKages above -referred to are in the first fire cantos. 
3 other five abound in claBsically-beautiful passages; but the 
It of a rising interest ireHkena the epic character, and makes 
second half of the poem appear, as a whole, a. faUing off from 
first. We must not omit to notice the concluding verses : — 

' Enough, my Muse, thy wearied wing no more 
Must to the seat of Jove trinmphant soar. 
Chilled by my nation's cold neglect, thy tires 
Glow now no more, and all thy rage expires. 
Tot thou, Sehastian— thou, my king, attend ; 
Behold what glories on thy throne deacend ! 
Shall haughty Oaul, or sterner Albion boast 
That all tha Lusian fame in thee is lost ! 
Oh bo it thine these glories to rouew, 
And John's bold path, and Pedro's course pursue ! 
Bnatch from the tyrant noble's hand the sword, 
And be the rights of humankind restored. 
The statosmau-prolate to his vows conlinG, 
Alone auspicious at the holy shrine; 
Tho priest, in whose meek heart Heavon pours its Jirea, 
Alone to Heaven, not earth's vain pomp, aspires. 
Bor let the Muse, great king, on Tago's shore, 
In dying notes the barbarous age deplore. 
!rho king or hero to the Muse unjust. 
Sinks as tho nameless slave, extinct in dust. 
Bnt such the deeds tby radiant mom portends : 
Awed by thy frown, even now old Atlas bonda 
His hoary head, and Ampoloza's fields 
Sxpect thy sounding steeds and rattling shields. 
And shall these deeds unsung, unknown, expire i 
Oh would thy smiles relume my fainting ire ! 
I then inspired, the wondering world should see 
Qreat Ammon's warlike son revived in thee ; 
Bevived, nncnvied of the Muse's flame, 
That o'er tho world resounds Pelides' name,' 

B Other works of Camoena appear but seeondary cffuRiona of 
I genius, and were thus regarded by the poet himself. In every 
iciea of composition practised in his ago and comitry, Camoena 
B leil specimens of considerable merit ; and in some of thesy 
I atjte iuvs fi:<ed that of his sucoeasora. So preponderating, 
leeiJ, is the authority wliich has ever bew c.otwia4tA Vi Xi'A 
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IV Monets <d Camoens are sacceeded br anttiteen on^oa 
VWa^^. which show hov deeply the aathor had JinWtwm the qiiiiC 
M' the Petrarchal poetij. The odec vhich SJbtw approiimaU 
sore neariy to the ancient Mjle (^ Pottognese vttae. Bot tha 
t«entj--oDe ek^es are perhaps, next to the ' Lodad,' the mod 
wonhj of attemioD. Here the personal chaiacter (tf the poet 
wost freqnentlj ^tpeari ; faig ronuntic eodI is oiiTeiled ; hie fed- 
ings are poured forth without restraint ; the readn'a sTiapatby 
lor his iniffortnnes is powerfollj excited, and he can scarcely help 
loving as wellas pityiog the man, in fpite of the &altB with iriiidi 
ft is to befeuedtusmonXiiiaiaElm'waaiioudBd*. — 
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Part of the Third Elegy. 
'When that aweot bard, to wbose }mrTno[iiDU8 Iiond 

Love's golden harp in softest warblings sighed, 

By stars unkind wna too soverel}' tried. 
And forced airnn Irom Rooi&^a parontal land. 
To pace with weary step the Pontia strand; 

What a culd rush of recollections came 
Acrods the exile's sad uid Hinkin^ mind, 
Whnn memory drew tlio joja he left bcliiiidl 
Her, who so long had Inimed hie chaHter Sune— 
Hie babe% his home, and sJl that cluirmed before. 
And all that Uesaed him once — but ne'er shall bluaa lum mora. 
Poor banished wretcb 1 ho had do powers to bear 

The vast unuttoruble pmga of thought ; 

But still in woods, luid wHdB, and caverns sought 
A secret covert from tlie murderer Care : 
Ifow bIowIj- woDdering through tlie midnight air. 

In thomj dell ho roams, or pathless grove. 
While vainly singa tho mellon nigbtlngali:^ 
Unheard by him, although she ehant a tale 

So like his own-EO sad, bo full of love- 
Closed are hia oars, and dim hia moistened eyes. 
That view with dull regard the cold and starry sldeH.' 

Among the minor poems of Camoens, eclogues occnpy a c 
sideruble space, but they do not equal the pure pastoral of I 
de Miranda. A number of amall pieces, in almost every form oE 
aiunent lyric verse, prove his altafhment to everything tbat was 
Fortugaese. The same feeling doubtless induced him to com- 
pose dramas which are valuable, were they regarded in no other 
point of view tluw as evidences of the extreme versatility of the 
poet's genius. He made no attempt to sopplant the popular drama 
of his couutty, however rude ; and the patii in which be trod is the _ 
same that was opened by the Spanish dramatist Maharro. It is 
dear, however, that the talent of Camoens had no decided biaa 
towards this department of literature. Bouterwek aays, that bad J 
the genius whieh animates the ' Lusiad ' taken a dramatic direo- I 
tion, Camoens would have been the Calderon of Fortugal before s I 
Lope had appeared in Spain. However tbia may be, none of ' 
the three comedies of Camoens can be pronounced worthy of the 
repntatJOQ of their author; and it is m:ijust to dwell on the im- 
ps^ect efforts of a pout who produced maaterpieceB in othec 
departments. 




If Forlngat bu gained a triniupli over Spam by fiiniul 
lecimen of epic poetry, the drtuna nith which Spain is bo 
intly supplied ia slinoBt a. barren field in Portugaese Hterat 
A few pieces appeared nt various times, but they eeeat rather 
be essays after the ancient ckssica, than plays compOEed witU 
a view to the wanta of the nation. Their theatrical success wm 
very temporary, and the stage of Lisbon has been occupied 
almost exclusively by the Italian opera and Spanish comedy. 
Only one poet of any name has written in the Portuguese spirit. 
This IE Gil Vicente, tvho haij been styled the Plautus q( 
PonugaL 

The exact dnte of Yicente'e birth is not recorded, bitt it is sop- 
posed to have been nitliin the last twenty years of the fiileentli 
century. He studied law. Id compliance with the wishes of hii 
parents, but speedily abandoned it, in order to give his whobt 
■tttention to the dramatic art. It is not clear whether ha 
ly salaried by the king, but ho resided constantly 
lurt, and was employed in providing occasional pieces 
civil and religious festivities. His earUest productions were 
sented at the court of Emmanuel, but hia reputation became 
more brilliant in the reign of John III., who did not scruple 1 
self to perform a part on the stage. It is probable that the poet 
was himself an aetor; and it is certain that he educated for (ba 
stage his own daughter Paida, who was a maid of honour 
Princess Maria, and equally celebrated as an actre 
a rousician. There are no records citant by which farther 
m^ht be obtamed into the personal character or history -ofJ 
Vicente, Ho died at Evora hi the year 1557, and, as is sappoi 
at an advanced age. Five years after his death, a complete edition 
of his works was published by his son. 

Vicente in Portugal was contemporary with Naharro 
and whatever there may once have been, there can now be 
no relic of this or any other Spanish dramatist of so early: 
But there remains a piece ia the Castilian language, wiii 
Vicente to celebrate the birthday of Prince John in 150^ 
it has been concluded by aomo tba-VVAawiitVa-nessittia modt 
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Klftllich Lope de Vega and Calderon formed their more perfect 
comedies nearly a ecntiuy afterwardE, nnd that the Portuguese 
nation may claim the honour of liavbg instructed the Spanish in 
the dramatic art. 

The dramas of Vicente are arranged in four classes — autos, 
oomedies, tragi- comedies, and farces. Tlie autos, or religious 
pieceB, were written chiefly to furnish entertainment for the 
CDort on Christmas night, and they seem to correspond well with 
the ohject in view. The shepherds naturally had an important 
put assigned them, and the wliole was pervaded by the pastoral 
fbeling, which dlEtinguishes them remarkably from the Spanish 
Antos. Bouterwek. gives a sufficiently characteristic sketch of 
one of these pieces : — 

Mercury enters as an allegorical character, representing the 
plknet, and explains in redondillaE the theory of the solar system, 
and the orbits of the spheres. Nest appears a seraph, sent from 
Heaven in aDSVrer to the prayers of Time, and he proclaims a grand 
&ir to be held in honour of the holy Virgin, inviting purchasers to 
reaort to it. The devil next appears as a pedlar, carrying a stall 
before him, and arguing against the seraph, that he shall be the 
most successful in obtaining customers for his wares. Rome, as 
thBreptesentaiiveof the church, comes forward at the summons of 
Uercuiy, to display her commodities, of which the most costly is 
peace of conscience ; hut the fiend opposes, and Gome is obliged 
to retire. The crowd increases: two Portnguese peasants enter 
tbe market, of whom one is anxious to sell his wife, or even to 
^ve her for nothing, for he says she is a mere spendthrift. In 
another part of the throng are nnnierous female rustics, one of 
whom inveiglis bitterly against her husband, who ' robs her 
garden of the fruit before it is ripe, and leads a sottish, useless 
life.' The former complainer instantly recognises her, and 
«iclaims, 'That is ray slippery helpmate!' Lucifer proceeds 
to offer bis merchandise to the female peasants; hut, just as a 
Iwigain is about to be closed, one of them, more pious than the 
rest, smells the brunstone, and exclaims, ' Jesus, Jesus ! tme God 
aod true man I ' on which Old Nick takes his flight, ami returns 
no more. The seraph i^un comes forward, mingling in the crowd, 
nbich is rapidly augmenting by the arrival of country women, 
oarrying baskets on their heads, filled with the produce of their 
gardens and poulliy-yards. The seraph offers them a fine assort- 
ment of virtues ; but none of them will buy, for they say that 
they ' will get husbands faster by having money than all the 
ifirtuee he can ftunish.' One of the party, however, declares that 
^jj^uianie to the fair for gifts of grace, wiiich she is certain the ^1 
^^^Ui at this holy festival will bestow vfWiwA -matis^ aQ4-«\fe:- ^H 
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1 H18TOHI0AL PROSE. 



KODRIGOEZ LOBO. 



1 



After Camoeun, Soa de Mirfuids, and Ferreiia, the language and 
Cteratnra of PortngEl are indebted to no other writer so mtieli 
M to Rodriguez Lobo. The liistory of Portuguese eloquence 
may be said to commence witli him, for he kid bo good a fonn- 
dation for the cultivation of a pure prose atyle, ^t in every 
effort to attain classic perfection Buhsequent writerB have merely 
followed in liia stepa. His verso is noway inferior to his prose, 
and he is considered as entitled to rani in every respect neit to 
Cajnoens and 3aa de Miranila. 

XJttle is known of the life of Lobo, except that he was born 
in the town of Leiria, in Fortngucee Estramadara, about the 
middle of the sirteenth century ; that he diatingoiahed himself 
hj his talents and industry at the university; that he afterwards 
lived chiefly in the country ; aod that he was drowned in crossing 
the Tagus, which he had so often oelebrated in his poems. Hia 
remains were buried in the church of a convent near the spot 
where they were washed oa shore. 

The writings oi Lobo are snsceptible of three divisions approii- 
mating each other. Hrat, his prose work entitled ' The Court ia 
the Country,' into which no verses are introduced; then three 
pastoral romances, where paseages in prose are the connecting 
Bnks by which a whole ia completed ; the third entirely of 
HiiaccUaneous poems. In ' The Court in the Country,' or 
' Evenings in Winter,' Lobo collects around him a party of friend 
in a rural mansion, and they converse together npon the most 
suitable education for an elegant mjiTi of the world. Their Artt 
topic is literature, embracing, among other things, the selection of 
& gentleman's library, and the cultivation of elegant letter-writing ; 
afterwards etiquette and manners, social eloquence, wit, and 
gallantry, are anocessively discaased ; the dialogue and didactic 
paasagea being interspersed with tales and anecdotes. In our 
day the merest novice in politeness may smile at the grave 
discussion of principles perfectly ^miliar to him ; but we must 
judge of a work of this kind in connection with tlie age in which 
it was written, and not eipect anything new oa t\ia wWi'siA- 
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BAEROS— BRITO. 



The historical works composed in the sixteenth ceutury had 
Tisen little above the rudeaesg of the chronicle, and no Diego de 
MendoEa liad been translated into a sphertt where he might have 
learned to conceive J oatly of the historic art. Yet the men who, 
either of tlieir own accord, or as the salaried chroniclers of the' 
oourt, undertook to relate the history of their country, and es- 
pecialiy of her Oriental discoveriea and conquests, were inspired 
■with ardent patriotic feeling, and freely connnumoatod it to their 
records. Foremost among them Etanda Joao de £arroe, whose 
name is not altogether unknown in literature beyond the precincts 
of his native country. In the early part of the sixteenth ceu-' 
tury, his talents and acquirements were pre-eminent among the 
young men who wore brought np abont the court of Emmanuel 
the Great. A chivalrio romance, the production of Ms twenty- 
first year, came nnder the eye of the monarch, who discerned in it 
the youtliful author's talent for historical compoeitiou, and com-- 
missioned him to prepare a narrative of the conquests and dis- 
eoveries of the Portogaese in India. This work he immediately 
OOimnenced, and continued it in the reign of John lH., who be- 
atowed on him the lucrative oppointraent of treasurer to the 
Indian department. Barros took Livy for his model, and though 
he cannot claim a rank even near that historian, yet are his 
labours worthy of honourable notice in this place. 

India was the favourite topic of Portuguese historians, and 
sereral similar, but inferior works to that of Barros, appeared in 



Bemardine de Brito, who flourished early in 
century, posscEsed a much higher degree of historical cultivation. 
He WHS educated at Itome, and had acquired several of the 
modern languages. He devoted himself to the cloister, but, fol- 
lowing his predilection for Portuguese history, he undertook the 
task of compiling one, in the capacity of authorised chronicler 
of his conreit. He died in the year 1617, without having com- 
pleted the object of his fond ambition. His ' Monarchia Lusitana' 
was intended to be a complete history of the country now called 
Portugal, &om the most remote antiquity till the author's own 
time; and it is probable that he desired it to rank aa a compa- 
nion to the Spanish work of Florian de Ocampo. But whereas 
Ocampo's narration began from the Deluge, Brito did not con- 
sider that sufficiently remote, and started from the Creation of 
the World. The first volume, a thick folio, brings the history 
down to the birth of Chrisli and the aeooud Mid \a.W. \f£wi!i» sS. 
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B8 designed to celebrate ' tlie penetratuig shafts of love irhich 
were shot from a pair of heaveo)y eyes, and which, after inSict- 
ing immortul wounds, issued triumphant irom the poet's breast.' 

Prose cojupoBition during the seventoenth century would pre- 
sent an utter blank, had not a man arisen who succoasfully pur- 
Bued the path marked out by liarroa and Brito. This author, 
who must be regarded as unique in his age, whs Jacinto Freire da 
Andrade. He wrote a number of burlesque poems, in which the 
fiorid style of the disciples of Gongora ore treated in a very 
happy vein of wit and ridicule. But he acquired ttill higher 
reputation by his life of Don Joao de Castro, fourth viceroy of 
the Indies. It was translated into several huiguages, aud was 
at one time esteemed a masterpiece of biographical composition. 
Andrade relates the exploits of his hero with dignity and sim- 
plicity, and has given immortality to a characteristic enough story 
of a pledged moustache ; — 

*De Castro bad occasion to rebuild a fortress that had been 
destroyed in bis war with the king of Cambaya. But the royal 
treasures were exliauetod; there were no moans of paying either 
the soldiers or the labourers ; and the Portugucao mcrchBDts at Ooa 
were uawilliDg to give credit to De Castro, liavioj; huon frequently 
deceived by his predecessors, Tho viceroy eudeavoured to disinter 
the bones of his son, who bad been sliun in the late conftict, and to 
Bend them to the merchants as a pled^ that lie would porfonn his 
engagements if they would advance the money. But the preciojis 
remains eoutd not be found : the fiery clinute bad reduced them to 
dust, He tlien cut off one of hia moustaches : " I have no pledge," 
Bsid he, " which 1 can now call mine except my own beard, which 
I now commit to you, for you must bo aware that I have neither 
gold, nor silver, nor aught else of value, except a short aud dry 
sincerity which the Lord my Ood has given me." Upon this ptadge 
JoBO de Castro obtained the money he required] and iiis mouataehe, 
which was atlorwards redeemed by his tamily, is still preserved as 
a monument of his patriotism.' 

In the eighteenth century the influence of French taste crept 
quietly into the literature as well as the manners of the Portu- 
guese nation, producing neither conflict, as in Spain, nor anything 
like a revolution. During the former half of it the government 
made several efforts for a revival. Royal Academies of History 
and Languages, similar to those of Spain, were founded; but 
neither of them fulfilled the expeotations that were etitertained 
concerning them. The Academy of Sciences, however, has been 
much more useful. 80 far as its inHuence has extended, it baa 
given the right direction to the national mind; and since the year 
1792, it has not confined itself wholly to Bcieuce,\iM.\ ta* ^■j.mtvtfti. 
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an influence over literary taste, giving birth to many excellent 
philological and critical treatises. 

About the year 1730 the nation seemed on the eve of possessing 
a drama of its own. An illiterate and obscure Jew, of the name 
of Antonio Jos^, composed a number of comic operas with all 
the showy attractions of the Italian, but in the vernacular 
tongue, which had long been banished &om the theatre of Lisbon. 
In spite of much coarseness, the vein of genuine humour and 
familiar gaiety which now gave life to the Portuguese stage ex- 
cited the greatest enthusiasm, and for ten years the theatre was 
crowded with delighted audiences. But the Jew was seized, and 
burnt by order of the Inquisition at the last auto da /e, which 
took place in the year 1745, and the theatre was closed. 

It is high time, however, that reflection should take the place of 
mere effervescence. Little more can be expected from the spon- 
taneous creative genius of the Peninsula, and its wisdom would be 
to set itself in good earnest to make advances in useful knowledge 
and intellectual cultivation. The political convulsions which have 
distracted both kingdoms during the present century have been 
sadly unfavourable to the com'se of study and self-improvement 
which must be prosecuted before either nation can hope to produce 
anything worthy of being introduced to English readers. It is 
said that the masses of the population in the Peninsula have 
sustained less moral injury by political revolution than those of 
the rival countries of Europe, and that they are still the honour- 
able and high-minded people that they were ages ago. It is be- 
lieved, too, that they are now thoroughly in love with political 
and religious freedom, and will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the enjoyment of complete emancipation from the fetters with 
which they were, till a few years ago, enthralled. If so, the 
Peninsula will doubtless again create a literature suitable to the 
national character. But it seems not unlikely that Brazil and 
Mexico may in this respect take the lead of the mother countries, 
and that the best productions of the nineteenth century may be 
found on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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